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Art. 1.—Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian. By Joun Apot- 
PHus, Esq. 2vols. London: Bentley. 1839. 


“ Jack’ Bannister, as the hero of these volumes was familiarly and 
affectionately called, not only by all who knew him, but by all who 
witnessed his professional performances, early or late in his career, 
afforded but scanty materials for a two-volumed book. His life 
was too equal and uniform, his prosperity too gradual and ascending ; 
his comedy, so rich and gratifying, bore too strong a resemblance to 
his real nature and character in private, to furnish to the reader 
topics for sudden and heart-stirring excitement. One expects and 
actually longs for madcap pranks and extraordinary incidents in the 
life of a player, especially a comedian ; although, for the most part, 
the tribe, taken off the stage, are the most insipid or vulgar creatures 
that walk the ground in the shape of humanity. 

Seeing then that Bannister’s real and entire history is thus 
so tame and so little removed from its illustrated geniality on the 
stage, which so many have had an opportunity of appreciating, it 
may well become a matter of wonder, how any book-maker could 
diffuse and expand mere theatrical reminiscences and criticism, 
immediately relating to one of the buskined race, so as to fill two 
volumes. Mr. Adolphus, however, has produced a readable work, 
that will reward while it amuses. This success has resulted from 
several causes, at which we shall briefly glance. In the first place, 
these Memoirs are written con amore, not only “ Jack” but a long 
line of Bannisters having attracted the affections and engaged the 
friendship of the author. Mr. A. says, ‘‘ I have had the unusual 
gratification of knowing five generations of the same family. Charles 
Bannister was the companion and delight of my early days. In my 
subsequent intercourse with his son, I became acquainted with his 
children and grandchildren, and once saw, in arms, a little girl, the 
daughter of one of his grand-daughters.” There is not a surer 
or better way of interesting a reader than for a writer to be fond of 
his subject. Secondly, Charles the father, as well as ‘“ Jack” 
the son, serves for a text or peg whereon to hang a variety of disser- 
tation on dramatic subjects; much matured judgment on these 
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matters as well as cultured taste being brought to the task. Parti- 
ticular theatres, actors, and dramatic pieces, accordingly, receive 
acute and sensible observation. For example, ‘‘ Jack’s” father 
belonged to Garrick’s corps, and was a contemporary of the cele- 
brated Foote ; and we have, in consequence, opinions and anecdotes 
about these players, as well as upon stage management. After 
a similar manner other suggestions are taken up and pursued, not 
tiresomely, but in a way which throw considerable light upon, not 
merely the profession, but the manners of the periods identified with 
individuals and incidents. The work is thus notably miscellaneous 
as well as spirited; more by far being made of a barren subject than 
could be done byany man of limited experience of the world or limited 
reading and study. After a rapid sketch of ‘“ Jack’s” history, we 
shall quote a few passages illustrative and confirmatory of the general 
opinions we have already expressed in regard to the characteristics 
and merits of these Memoirs. 

John Bannister was born in the year 1760; his father, as we 
have intimated, being an actor of the old school—of the good old 
times, as Mr. A. will have it. The son was at first designed for a 
painter, but at the age of eighteen, though he never lost his love or 
knowledge of the art which first engaged his efforts, he betook him- 
self to his parents’ trade, neither of them loath ; for we find that 
the youngster made a successful début at the Haymarket theatre 
for his father’s benefit, having previously been instructed in part by 
Garrick. ‘* Jack’s” choice did not at once decide on the line which 
he was to pursue, and in which he became so brilliant. It appears 
that both by nature and study the tragic muse was not beyond the 
scope of his powers. His heart was too large, sincere, and overflow- 
ing, his feelings too spontaneous and tender, to allow his humour to 
pass without those touches and gushes which give character and cur- 
rency to true sentiment. We like the manner in which Mr. Adolphus 
has noticed the use which his hero made of the pathetic resources 
which were at his command :— 


“ Altogether, his tragic labours were not absolutely wasted : his attain- 
ments in that line matured into a series of characters in which a deep 
impression was to be made on the feelings by means from which comedy 
was not banished, in parts where emotion was to be awakened by blunt 
and genuine nature, true integrity, and by the exhibition of spontaneous 
sensibility. Had Bannister never contemplated the walk of tragedy, La 
Gloire, Sadi, and Walter, would never have possessed the great charms 
with which he adorned them. Itis evident that aman may play Scrub the 
better for having studied Abel Drugger; but not so obvious, although not 
less true, that he may in both attain greater success for having measured 
in his mind, or attempted on the boards, some parts of the highest order 
in genteel comedy, or even the sublime effusions of the sister muse. Who 
knows that, in the hands of Garrick, the story told by Abel Drugger of 
his malady, occasioned by an indigestible meal after a shooting-party, 
cured for twopence by an old woman with sodden ale and a little pellitory 
o’th’wall, might not derive some additional effect from the skill which 
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could effectually narrate the progress of Othello’s love, or follow out the 
musings of the melancholy Jacques? No man can know by general 
anticipation the moment at which, even in the most ludicrous comic part, 
a single inflection of the voice, the forcible enunciation of a word, or a 
slight change in the gesture or deportment, will, by a sudden appeal to 
the natural affections, give life and effect to passages which would other- 
wise fall still-born and senscless.”’ 


The interest Garrick took in the youth may be illustrated by a 
passage taken from “ Bannister’s Budget,”’ a dramatic composition, 
which was much admired when “ Jack” entertained the public with 
his own history :— 

“J was a student of painting in the Royal Academy when I was intro- 
duced to Mr. Garrick, under whose superior genius the British stage 
bloomed and flourished beyond all former example. In my first interview 
with him, I expressed my desire of quitting the study I then pursued, for 
the stage. After frequent visits to him, he was pleased to say that he 
perceived a—a—a something in me which conveyed a—a promise, a—an 
indication of theatrical talent; and here I am led into an imitation—(I beg 
pardon,) I mean an humble attempt at imitation, of his manner in private. 
He had a sort of a—a—a kind of a—a hesitation in his speech, a habit of 
indecision which never marked his public exertions. One morning I was 
shown into his dressing-room, where he was before the glass, preparing to 
shave ; a white night-cap covered his forehead ! his chin and cheeks were 
enveloped in soap-suds ; a razor-cloth was placed upon his left shoulder ; 
and he turned and smoothed his shining blade upon the strop with as much 
dexterity as if he had been bred a barber at the Horse-Guards, and shaved 
for a penny : and I longed for a beard, that I might imitate his incomparable 
method of handling the razor. ‘Eh! well—what! young man—so, eh ?’ 
(this was to me,) ‘ so you are still for the stage? Well, how—what cha- 
racter do you—should you like to—eh ?’ ‘I should like to attempt Hamlet, 
sir.’ ‘Eh! what? Hamlet the Dane! ’Zounds! that’s a bold—have you 
studied the part?’ ‘I have, sir,’ ‘ Well, don’t mind my shaving,—speak 
the speech—the speech to the ghost,—I can hear you,—never mind my 
shaving.’ After a few hums and haws, and a disposing of my hair, so that 
it might stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine, 


I supposed my father’s ghost before me, armed ‘ cap-a-pie ;’ and off I 
started. 
Angels, and ministers of grace, defend us !— 
He wiped the razor,— 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d,— 
he strapped the razor,— 


Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
he shaved on,— 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee !— 
he took himself by the nose,— 
I’ll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane.—O, answer me ! 
Let me not burst in ignorance. 
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He lathered on. I concluded, but still continued my attitude, expecting 
prodigious praise ; when, to my eternal mortification, he turned quick upon 
me, brandishing the razor, and, tlirusting his half-shaved face close to mine, 
he made such horrible mouths at me, that I thought he was seized with 
insanity, and I was more frightened at him than my father’s ghost. He 
exclaimed, in a tone of ridicule, 


Angels, and ministers of grace, defend us! 
‘Yaw, waw, waw, waw!’ The abashed Prince Hamlet became sheepish, 
and looked more like a clown than the Grave-digger. He finished shaving, 
put on his wig, and, with a smile of good-nature, took me by the hand, and 
said, ‘Come, young gentleman—ch ! let’s see now what we can do.’ He 


spoke the speech; and how he spoke it, those who have heard him never 
can forget.” 


From his first appearance on the stage Bannister’s success and 
prosperity were uninterrupted. He was a prudent as well as a kind- 
hearted man. His choice of a wife, his treatment of her and his 
offspring, afforded strong evidence of sound judgment and good 
feeling. ‘To his friends and associates, who were numerous and 
choice, he ever conducted himself with warmth and cheerfulness. 
He was as far removed from vulgarity as he was from ostentation or 
morbidity of feeling : and when he quitted the stage in 1815, it was 
to enjoy the blessings of domesticity and of an equable temper, in- 
terrupted, tothe final and gradual decay of his constitution, by neither 
mental nor bodily disease, excepting an occasional fit of the gout. 
He died in 1836. 

We have hinted that “ Jack’s” father affords our author a 
theme that enables him to enlarge and diversify his work profitably 
and amusingly. Charles, however, does not appear to have set the 
best example before his son, unless we regard the affecting warnings 
which a parent’s improvidence may impress. We are led to believe 
that the parent was fonder of club-society and tavern treatment than 
of nis own fireside or home-dressed fare. ‘The following statement 
not only helps us to this conclusion, but presents one of those pas- 
sages to which we have alluded as being illustrative of past times :— 


« At this period of his life, Charles had no domestic establishment; he 
had a lodging, but lived during the day at a tavern called the One Tun, 
or more shortly, the Tun, in Saint James’s Market. The house was re- 
markable for being the resort of wits and players, of sporting men of the 
higher class, and of many eminent and wealthy tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood. There was no regular club, no play, nor any alluremant but 
lively conversation, with occasionally a song. The whimsical humour of 
the frequenters distinguished two compartments of the room by the names 
of the needle-box and the marble-box, representing the comparative 
sharpness of those who frequented them. At the first, Charles Bannister 
held his regular seat ; and it was allotted to the choice personages of the 
society. ‘The new pieces and new publications were discussed by some ; 
while others adjusted Newmarket differences, gave and received odds 
when their books were too heavy on one side or the other, and generally 
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by their conversation showed that they were real needles. Tothe other 
box novices were generally introduced: they were not insulted, but 
kindly received on all hands, although allowed to be only as sharp as 
marbles, To this scene old Charles, as he was called by his companions, 
constantly resorted, cheering them with his good humour, entertaining 
them with hit anecdotes and witticisms, and occasionally enlivening them 
with a song. ‘Those which he retained to the last were, ‘ Rail no more, 
ye learned asses;’ ‘While happy in my native land;’ and one, set by 
Carter, the composer of the never-to-be-forgotten ‘ Oh Nanny, in an opera 
called ‘ Just in Time,’ beginning,* When on board our trim vessel we 
joyously sailed.’ Modern improvement has removed the Tun; and I 
believe nothing like it exists.” 


Clubs, Mr. A. says, were, in those days, conducted on the prin- 
ciple, that when once a member, every gentleman was received by all 
on the footing of an acquaintance, joined in conversation without 
further introduction, and formed one ofa joint stock company of good 
fellowship. But a member of a club in the present day is no more, 
as a matter of course, acquainted with the individual who sits oppo- 
site or near him, than with the man who meets or overtakes him 
in Bond-street, or jostles him in Cheapside. But we must not 
forget to notice how the olden Club-fashion seemed to transmit a 
lesson to the sensitive Comedian : 


«Early in life, he was taught, by a severe lesson, the value of pecu- 
niary independence, and the slights which result from its absence. While 
at school, the master, being in poor circumstances, did not supply his 
pupils with the best provisions. ‘The boys became indignant; and Ban- 
nister, one of the most high-spirited, was appointed to head a deputation, 
and represent their grievances. The master received them mildly; and 
while he expressed his regret, observed, in a very pointed manner, to the 
spokesman of the party, that if the fathers of some of his scholars would 
pay their bills more regularly, he could afford them better provisions. 
This rebuke was well understood, and sank deep into the heart of the 
abashed leader, who would rather have starved than uttered another 
complaint. Toa late period of his life Bannister mentioned this little 
anecdote; and while relating it, seemed to be still sensible of the pain 
which, in his very early days, it had occasioned him.” 


The father, however, must have possessed qualities to render 
him a pleasant and choice good fellow any where. In the passage 
to be now quoted Mr. A. affords proof of this; at the same time 
in regard to anecdote, the statement conveys characteristic traits :-— 


“Private parties the most select, and often the most exalted, gladly saw 
him among their numbers; and, at a later period, he was often seen at 
the table of the Prince of Wales. It once occurred to me, as probably it 
has to many others, that in such an assemblage the heir apparent might 
possibly descend from the elevated station which it became him to main- 
tain, and I asked Charles for information. 

“¢The Prince,’ he answered, ‘never assumed familiarity with us, 
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though his demeanor was always most gracious. We public performers 
sat all together, as all guests took their places according to their rank; 
our conversation was to ourselves, and he never mixed in that of the 
general party, further than to answer questions. At proper moments, 
with his inimitable politeness, he would suggest that he should be pleased 
with a song; and the individual selected received his highest reward in 
praises which his Royal Highness bestowed,with an excellent judgment, 
and expressed with a taste peculiar to himself.’ King Charles the Second, 
who, whatever were his faults, was certainly an accomplished gentleman, 
carried his condescensions much further ; for, in one of Durfey’s publica- 
tions, called ‘ Songs Complete, Pleasant, and Divertive,’ he heads one with 
a description, that he had the honour tosing it with King Charles at Wind- 
sor, his Majesty holding one part of the paper with Tom himself.” 


There are other proofs of the elder Bannister’s talent in the ac- 
count of his having had from Garrick six pounds a week anda 
benefit, which enabled him to keep out of debt. But under a dif- 
ferent management he had fifteen pounds a week and a benefit. In 
spite of this increase, however, he became needy and distressed, the 
reason assigned by him being irregularity in the payment of the 
larger sum, whereas ‘ David” was as punctual and sure as the 
occurrence of Saturday night. Besides— 


‘* Mr. Garrick’s theatre held, when well filled, somewhat less than three 
hundred and fifty pounds; other theatres would contain between six and 
seven hundred; but the difference in a benefit at the two was very great 
indeed. Mr. Garrick’s curtain drew up at an expense of sixty pounds at 
the most; and if I came forward in a new character, or even advertised a 
new song, it would fill the house, and I should put nearly three hundred 
pounds into my pocket. In after times, the first two hundred guineas that 
were received went to pay expenses: in order to gain that and a surplus, [ 
was obliged to depend on my personal influence, and consequently to fre- 


quent clubs and live in taverns ; a practice expensive in itself and of bad 
consequence as a habit.” 


For a specimen of our author’s criticism, which is valuable as 
coming from an authority whose observation extends over several 
and different eras of theatrical history, take the following— 


‘«« Soon after Bannister’s appearance, the tone and mode of tragic exhibi- 
tion were totally changed. ‘The unforced, natural, and almost comic man- 
ner of delivering the mere cursory dialogue, was changed for one in which 
it seemed to be assumed that no sentence, however ordinary, or even unim- 
portant, could have been written without an occult meaning; no phrase 
could have been penned without a concealed point. ‘ Will you play upon 
this instrument?’ was delivered as if it had been a declaration of hostility, 
or the announcement of a detected conspiracy; and the very little which 
Cibber has left of the rich sportive sarcasm with which Shakspere endued 
the character of Richard, is so suppressed, that when the tyrant banters his 
mother he may almost be expected to aim his dagger at her heart. 

“ Garrick’s agile movement and elegant levity, in which Bannister might 
have been a valuable follower, were utterly superseded ; a dignified and 
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supermajestic manner was thrown around every character, from Shakspere’s 
murderous Thane to Rowe’s gay rake. This taste descended through all 
the performers in tragedy; and he who had to deliver a message of no 
more importance than ‘ Casar sends health to Cato,’ would well have earned 
Quin’s indignant reproof, ‘ I wish he’d sent it by some other messenger.’ ” 


The principal subject of these Memoirs does not require that we 
should detain the reader at much length concerning him. Indeed, 
as before mentioned, there is a paucity of interesting matter where 
he solely appears, the anecdotes being few or trifling. We pick out 
three or four of the best. The first presents our late sovereign as 


critic in a matter where his competency as such was unquestion- 
able :— 


‘ His first appearance in Ben was marked by an interesting circumstance. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, intimately acquainted with the 
Navy, and qualified to observe any deviation from correctness in appearance 
or manner, was behind the scenes when Bannister came in dressed for the 
part. ‘ What!’ said the illustrious sailor, ‘ would you wear that coloured 
handkerchief round your neck ?—it must be changed.’ A black one was 
procured ; and the good-natured, open-hearted Prince assisted with his own 
hand to give it the tie, the position—all that could contribute to make the 
performer show like a genuine son of the ocean.” 


On another occasion the comedian had an opportunity of learning 
something very simply. When standing one night unobserved— 


‘*A small coterie of scene-shifters were discussing the performers of 
Hamlet; one admired Henderson, another Kemble, and each commented 
on his favourite. At last, one of them said, ‘ You may talk of Henderson 
and Kemble, but Bannister’s Hamlet for me; for he has always done twenty 
minutes sooner than anybody else.’ ” 


Mr. Adolphus thinks that Mrs. Bannister was “ the nearest rela- 
tion” of old Rundell the goldsmith. At any rate the rich man 
manifested kindness to an unusual amount, when Drury Lane was 
burned, if there was no close tie of relationship between the parties. 
He wrote in these terms— 


“ Ludgate Hill, 27th February 1809. 
“Dear Sir—I have great pleasure in enclosing you a bank-note for 500/., 
which I hope you will do me the favour to accept, in consideration of the 
loss you may sustain from the late serious change to your concerns. 


“ Tremain, dear Sir, with the greatest regard for your welfare, your 
friend and humble servant, Puitie RunDELL. 


“TI presume there will be a subscription opened for those in distress.” 


The following statements show that Bannister cherished loyal, as 
well as independent, generous and refined feelings. 


‘‘In the summer, Bannister received a request from the manager at 
Weymouth to perform before his Majesty. Terms were proposed ; but he 
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declined remuneration, saying he deemed the honour sufficient. When 
informed of this spirited piece of loyalty, the Sovereign said, ‘There are 
not many of them who would have done that.’ ”’ 


Now for the husband :— 


** There was another motive for his wife’s retiring, which no intimation 
from the managers or from the public imparted, but which arose solely 
from the generous susceptibility of Bannister’s manly pride and affectionate 
feeling. Mrs. Billington had appeared in 1786, as Rosetta, at Covent 
Garden : Mrs. Bannister had always before been considered as the first 
singer in that company, but where the new performer was, no other could 
claim that title. Bannister could not endure that one so dear to him should 
be viewed as the occupant of an inferior station. ‘To her, had it been 
deemed eligible, the theatre and the concert-room always presented scenes 
of profitable engagement and of welcome reception ; but her husband pre- 
ferred a higher and more spirited determination, and would not permit her 
to appear as a candidate for precarious or secondary employment. 

“ At the time of his marriage, he had settled upon Miss Harper the sum 
she had already realized, and entered into a covenant that the profits of her 
engagements should be added until a certain sum had accumulated. When 
she was about to quit public life, he informed Mr. Rundell, her principal 
trustee, of her intention ; and, that no fears might be entertained on the 
subject, paid in, from his own funds, the sum that was still deficient.” 


The general estimate which the biographer has formed of his hero, 
will not, after the particulars we have noted, be deemed the off- 


spring only of exaggeration and unwarranted partiality. It is in 
these terms :— 


* Bannister, whether on or off the stage, was always the same. In the 
drama he was affecting, because he was natural and simple; in society he 
was distinguished by the same characteristics. His unaffected hilarity in 
conversation, the flexibility of his mind in adapting itself to every subject 
which arose, and the almost puerile good humour with which he recalled 
and recited the incidents of his earliest life and observation, formed alto- 
gether a picture equally singular and interesting. In these moments he 
showed himself to the greatest advantage; his animated countenance dis- 
played at once the intelligence of a man, the sweetness of a woman, and 
the innocent sportiveness of a child.” 

So that ‘‘ Jack” seems to have differed from his celebrated pre- 
decessor, Garrick, of whom Goldsmith has said,— 

** On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
”T was only that when he was off he was acting.” 
We further learn that Bannister preferred London to all other 
places, rustic and civic, with a real Cockney partiality. He said, “I 
have often wished to spend some time at a farm-house; but now, 
(having been on a visit to his son in Devonshire,) living in one, and 
finding that poultry produces fleas, I am cured of the propensity.” 

Take him all in all, it appears, that few individuals of the 
theatrical profession, either as members of society or as artists, have 
maintained a fairer or a higher character than “ Jack” Bannister. 
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2. Prolegomena ad Homerum, sive de Operum Homericorum prisca et 


genuina forma variisque mutationibus et probabili ratione emendandi. 
Frid. Aug. Wolfius. Vol. I. Halis Sax. 1785. 


3. Prolegomena ad Homerum, stve de Carminum Homericorum origine, 
auctore, et etate, &c. Scripsit Rich. Payne Knight. Lipsiae. 1816. 


Tue history of the question, as to the genuineness of these poems, 
affords a striking proof, that historical criticism, as a science, is 
recent in its origin. ‘The Iliad and Odyssey had been admired for 
ages, as splendid monuments of human genius, and as models of 
epic composition, without a suspicion in the generality of readers 
that they were not the productions of the bard whose name they 
bear, although a slight investigation is sufficient to convince any 
one, that we know nothing with certainty of his origin and life, and 
that of his age these poems are the only remains. Critics indeed 
have often expressed their surprise, that in an age, which exhibits 
no other traces of recorded literature, an individual should have 
arisen, who, without rules to guide or models to imitate, produced 
by his own unaided efforts what admiring ages have pronounced to 
be models in a species of composition, which, in the subsequent 
progress of the human mind, three or four only have attempted with 
entire success. ‘The extraordinary nature of the supposition had 
not, however, suggested to their minds any serious doubts of its 
truth, (for the doubts which have been entertained respecting the 
authority of particular passages, or even of whole cantos, form no 
material exception to our statement), and until a recent period the 
persuasion has been general, that the Iliad and Odyssey were the 
creations of one mind, and have come down to us with as few muti- 
lations as, in the nature of the case, was possible. 

We speak of the views respecting these poems entertained by the 
generality of readers. A few isolated instances may be mentioned 
of those who doubted their genuineness, even among the critics of 
antiquity, though none went to the length of the modern school. 
Before the age of the Alexandrian critics, there was a class who 
maintained, that the Iliad and the Odyssey were the productions of 
different authors. Among the moderns two may be named, who 
seem to have been highly sceptical on this point, Casaubon and 
Bentley. Their opinions, however, are but casually introduced in 
their writings,—by the latter but once,—and excited little attention. 
The passage in which Bentley expresses his views is found in one 
of his works written in reply to Collins. We quote it as entitled 
to respect from the reputation of its author, and as remarkable for 
the period when it was written. ‘‘ Homer wrote a sequel of songs 
aud rhapsodies, to be sung by himself for small earnings, and good 
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cheer at festivals and other days of merriment. These loose songs 
were not collected together in the form of an epic poem, till about 
five hundred years after.” It is remarkable, that this passage, 
coming as it did from the Coryphzus of English, indeed of European 
critics, did not excite more attention. Perhaps, the circumstance 
that it occurs in a work of theological controversy, and not in one 
of professed criticism, may in part explain the fact. 

A few years before Bentley threw out this view of these poems, 
opinions were advanced respecting their merits and their genuineness, 
which were so manifestly the offspring of passion and prejudice, that 
they made no permanent impression. We refer to those which were 
elicited by the controversy respecting the comparative nterits of the 
ancients and moderns, in which the names of Perrault and Hedelin, 
(the Abbé d’Aubignac) were conspicuous ; the former of whom 
affected to regard the poems of Homer as inferior even to the 
worthless productions of some of his own contemporaries, and the 
latter went so far as to deny that such a poet ever existed. 

The discussions, to which these angry invectives against the 
classics gave rise, were confined chiefly to their merits. The way 
was first prepared for a thorough investigation of the subject before 
us, by Wood, in his Essay on the Original Genius of Homer, 
published in 1769 ; in which he investigates the question, whether 
Homer committed his poems to writing, and maintains the negative 
with much learning and acumen. The appearance of this essay 
excited great attention, and opened a new field of inquiry. Heyne, 
in his Eacursus on the last book of the [liad, discussed the question 
of its genuineness at considerable length, with ample learning, and 
at the same time with a spirit which commends itself to his readers. 
The result of his inquiries seems (for he expresses himself with 
caution) to be as follows: that the Iliad was not the conception of 
a single mind ; that several distinct poems or rhapsodies, founded 
on the same general subject, were recited by rhapsodists, as they 
were termed, and were collected and wrought into an epic poem by 
the genius and;labour of one or more individuals of a later and more 
refined age, which he supposes to have been that of the Pisistratide. 
The opinion of Heyne, it will be perceived, differs from that of 
Bentley. The latter ascribed the “ loose songs” to Homer himself, 
while Heyne, although he does not express himself with perfect 
clearness on this point, was yet evidently inclined to adopt the 
supposition, that they were a collection of the poems of different 
authors. ‘* Let that illustrious genius,” says he, “‘ be tous a Homer, 
to whom we are indebted for this union of different poems, made 
with such wonderful skill. I will claim for him a share of the 
inspiration of the ancient bards.” ; 

But of all who have investigated this intricate subject, Wolf is 
pre-eminent. To him is due the credit of assailing, with vast 
learning and research, and with great effect, opinions which were 
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sanctioned by an antiquity reaching to the dawn of authentic history. 
‘Though his reputation in this country, we apprehend, is more that 
of a fearless adventurer in criticism, an ardent, headstrong innovator, 
than that of a judicious critic, his Prolegomena, (of which unfortu- 
nately the first volume only has ever appeared) sufficiently attest 
the thoroughness of his investigations, and the patience with which 
they were conducted. The spirit in which he pursued his inquiries, 
and the caution with which he adopted conclusions so much at 
variance with long established opinions, may be learned from his 
own statement. 

«The die has been cast, and not without preparation on my part. 
Two individuals of great learning are yet living, who perhaps 
remember the views on this subject which I expressed to them in 
1780 and 1781, both in conversation and by letter. Since that 
time, having been occupied by other cares, I have rarely suffered a 
word to escape me, which might disturbed the silence or oppose the 
fixed opinions of the learned. [ven in my lectures, for many years, 
I have followed the example of the expounders of religious doctrines, 
who from fear of public edicts do not teach what they themselves 
believe, but what has been prescribed from ancient times ; nor have 
I publicly advanced any of my doubts. I have frequently laid aside 
and destroyed all notes which I had made of such doubts, to see if, 
after they had escaped from my memory, a renewed examination of 
the subject at a subsequent period would remove them. Once indeed 
I was ashamed, and tired of my way, or rather of my wanderings, 
after reading Perrault’s comparison of the ancients and moderns, 
where he states that a work similar to his own had ,been written by 

one of his countrymen, which would soon be given to the world. 
~ Soon after, I obtained the work which he announced, in which, with 
other things of the same character, the writer denies that Homer 
ever existed, and asserts that each of his poems was composed from 
the tragedies and songs of beggars and hawkers in the highways, 
like those sung on the Pont Neuf. In his preface, moreover, the 
author avows that he had never learned any thing of value from the 
Greek ;—one of the few assertions in which all will readily believe 
him. This treatise, entitled Conjectures Académiques ou Diss. 
sur VItiade, by Hedelin, the Abbé d’Aubignac, a man in other 
respects neither contemptible nor wanting in sense, which had 
been long withheld: either out of friendship for him or for the ancients, 
was at length published after the author’s death. ‘The frequent 
perusal of this publication made me sick of my own opinions, into 
some resemblance of which his thoughtless temerity and his ignorance 
of antiquity had carried him, and I seriously began to collect argu- 
ments in support of the common doctrines, inconsistent as they are ; 
for I perceived that Hedelin had not been well answered by Boileau, 
Dacier and others. Thus labouring in various ways to meet the 
historical difficulties of the subject, harassed by them again, and 
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again compelled to yield, I am conscious that I have indulged neither 
vanity nor a passion for novel opinions, and that I have used every 
exertion to avoid the snares of error. To this fact many of my 
friends can bear witness, whom of late years I have called to share 
in my labours, inviting them to search for the truth, and to collect 
with care every thing which they could find in the poems themselves 
in opposition to my views. And now, I do not urge these points 
with the wish of bringing over to my opinions any one who is not 
convinced of their truth ; but that, if I have erred or have wrested 
the truth in any respect, the error may be detected and exposed.” 

The opinion of Wolf is, that these poems existed at first in sepa- 
rate portions, most of them the productions of Homer himself, and 
that they were collected and arranged, so as to form the epics which 
we now have, ina later age by the Pisistratide, or under their 
patronage ; that these works were not at once brought to their pre- 
sent state of perfection, but were emended from time to time by the 
labours of succeeding critics, until the age of the Alexandrian school. 
These views coincide very nearly with those of Heyne; the only 
difference being, that Wolf admits Homer to a large share of the 
honours which he has received for centuries, while Heyne, if he 
allows his existence, considers him as one of a number of bards 
who sung in common the praises of the heroes of the Trojan war. 

It has been made a question, to which of these German critics 
belongs the credit of the new doctrine respecting the Homeric 
poems. Wolf published his edition of Homer in 1785, while Heyne 
was preparing his, and thus secured the reputation of being the 
founder of the new school. Heyne, however, in a memoir read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Goéttingen, claimed the merit of having 
always entertained the same opinion ; a remark which was under- 
stood by Wolf, who had been his pupil and heard his lectures upon 
Homer, to convey an insinuation in regard to his originality, which 
he repelled with much severity, asserting moreover, that there was 
a material difference in their views. Hence arose a jealousy be- 
tween these eminent scholars and critics, which more than once 
betrays itself in the Hacursus of Heyne. The difference in their 
views, however, so far as we can discern, is unimportant. Buta 
marked difference in their intellectual traits of character is apparent 
in their writings. ‘The one was cautious, the other bold and fear- 
less ; and we apprehend the truth of the matter to be, that what 
Heyne first suggested, Wolf affirmed. By the boldness of his 
criticism, the pupil bore away the palm, which his accomplished 
instructor had long held within his grasp. It is highly probable too, 
that Heyne was confirmed in the opinions which he had long en- 
tertained, but which he had not ventured to publish, by the decision 
of Wolf, supported as it was by the most profound erudition, and 
therefore expressed himself in his later writings with more cleat- 
uess than he had done in his earlier ones. 
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The genuineness of one or both of these poems, notwithstanding 
the objections of Heyne and Wolf, has been maintained with much 
ability and learning; among others, by Hug, a German critic, by 
the Baron Sainte Croix of Irance, and by Richard Payne Knight 
and Granville Penn of England. Penn defends the perfect unity of 
the Iliad as fully and with as much spirit as Aristotle could have 
done. ‘This point is conceded by Knight, whose Prolegumena is, 
in our estimation, one of the best monuments of English learning. 
The hypothesis of Wolf and Heyne has been the prevailing belief 
in Germany; but has found few friends in England, Holland, 
France or Italy. Volloison, whose edition of the Iliad, founded on 
a new recension of manuscripts, with a more copious collection of 
scholia than any that preceded it, did more than anything else to 
prepare the way for the new doctrines, could never, says his biogra- 
pher, speak of this perversion, as he regarded it, of his labours, 
without indignation. He was so afflicted with the idea, that he had 
unwittingly furnished the materials on which Wolf had constructed 
his system, and the weapons with which he defended it, as almost 
to repent that he had published his work. More than once, he was 
tempted to combat this literary impiety, but was restrained by the 
fear of adding to its importance, and of giving it currency by his 
efforts to destroy it. He therefore deemed it best to leave to past 
and future ages the care of the glory of Homer. 

The earliest mention of Homer is made by Pindar, who alludes 
to the praises of Ulysses and Ajax, as celebrated by the poet, thus 
recognising the existence of both the [liad and the Odyssey. Pin- 
dar was born in 522 B. C. Herodotus, who recited his history at 
the Olympic games in 445 B. C., uses this language in his second 
book ; ‘ Hesiod and Homer lived four hundred years and no more 
before me. They formed the Grecian theogony, gave the gods 
their names,’ &c. He also quotes passages from both poems, and 
what is worthy of notice, refers to what were called the Cyprian 
verses, and argues that these were not a production of Homer, 
from the difference between them and the well known poems of the 
ancient bard. Thucydides, also, a contemporary of Herodotus, 
often refers to Homer and his poems. 

There is no question, then, that these poems existed as early as 
500 B. C. For this fact, we have the testimony of contemporary 
writers. This, however, is more than four hundred years later than 
the age in which, on the most favourable view, the poet is supposed 
to have lived. What notices can we collect of their history before 
this period ? 

First, then, in regard to Greece Proper; for as Homer was an 
Ionian, his poems must have been introduced into Greece at a later 
period. Have we any accounts of their being thus introduced ? 
Heraclides of Pontus, a contemporary of Plato and Aristotle, states 
in general terms, as quoted by Heyne, that Lycurgus, who lived a 
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century after the poet, first brought the poems of Homer into the 
Peloponnesus, having received them from the descendants of a cer. 
tain Creophylus. No one knows who Creophylus and his family 
were ; but they may have been, and probably were, a family of 
rhapsodists or bards, who had retained the poems of Homer, and 
were in the habit of reciting them. Heraclides lived about the year 
330 B.C. Plutarch, who died A. D. 140, informs us, that Lycur. 
gus, who first met with the poems of Homer in Crete, wrote out and 
collected them in order to carry them to Greece. /#lian, a con- 
temporary of Plutarch, in his Varie Historie, states that Lycur- 
gus brought all his poems into Greece. It will be noticed that 
Heraclides, the most ancient authority, expresses himself in general 
terms, while Plutarch and Aélian, nearly five hundred years after- 
wards, are very positive and particular in their statements. We 
cannot, however, for other reasons, place dependence on these testi- 
monies. We shall soon see how much credit is due to the story of 
Lycurgus writing out a copy of the Homeric poems, and it is un- 
fortunate for this story, that no copy of the poems existed in Greece 
in the age of Pisistratus. The propability is, that Lycurgus in- 
troduced some, perhaps a large portion of the Homeric poetry, into 
Greece, by means of rhapsodists ;—more we cannot assert. 

We are now obliged to pass over the three hundred years after 
Lycurgus. That long interval is a blank in the history of these 
poems. There is good evidence, that at the end of this period, that 
is to say, about 550 B. C., when Pisistratus had the ascendancy in 
Athens, they were collected by him, aided perhaps by his son 
Hipparchus, or under his authority. Plato informs us, that Hip- 
parchus brought them to Athens, and ordained, that at the great 
festival of Attica, the Panathenza, the different cantos should be 
sung or recited in succession, as was the custom one hundred years 
later, in his own time. The law, it may here be remarked, which 
required the rhapsodists to recite these poems in a certain order, is 
ascribed by some to Solon, who flourished fifty years before Pisis- 
tratus, in consequence of which the merit of collecting them has 
been assigned to him. This is not material. We may conclude 
without much danger of mistake, that these poems were introduced 
into Greece in their present form in the age of the Pisistratidae, 
when, under their patronage, literature and the arts received a great 
impulse. 

Such are the notices which we find respecting the history of these 
poems in Western Greece, or Greece Proper. The amount of the 
whole is, that the knowledge of them was brought thither a century 
after the age of the poet; but that they were not collected into the 
form which they afterwards preserved, until more than three hundred 
years after they were composed. Let us now direct our inquiries to 
the Grecian colonies of Asia Minor. Here we might reasonably 
expect proofs of their existence at a much earlier period. 
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Herodotus, himself an [onian, is silent respecting their history. 
He frequently alludes to them or quotes from them, but without an 
intimation of the existence of any suspicion of their genuineness. 
He was highly inquisitive, and as these poems were the pride of his 
countrymen, we may suppose that he was well acquainted with all 
that was known of their history. His total silence on this point, 
especially when we consider that he generally relates the traditions 
of every kind that fell within his notice, even those of the priests of 
Memphis, is a strong and in our view an incontrovertible argument, 
that they must have existed in Ionia in their present form, sub- 
stantially at least, long before his time. His researches into the 
history of Asia extend to a period two hundred years before his day, 
and yet he meets with no tradition of any collection of these poems, 
like that we read of in the history of Western Greece ;—nothing, 
in short, which excites a suscipion that they were not the genuine 
productions of the ancient bard. Still, there is a wide chasm of 
more than two hundred years, which history does not reach. There 
is no proof that these poems had not existed, from the supposed era 
of the poet, as they were in the age of Herodotus and long before 
his time, but we have no direct evidence on this point. It will be 
observed, then, that the state of the question, at present, is this. 
We have good evidence, that the [liad and Odyssey existed in their 
present form in Western Greece, four hundred years after the age 
of their reputed author ; and that in Ionia, at the same time, they 
not only so existed, but no report of their ever having existed in a 
different form had been noticed in the minute researches of Hero- 
dotus. In further pursuing our inquiries, our reasoning must be 
derived from internal evidence, that is, from the poems themselves, 
and from the nature of the case, aided by such conjectures as we 
can form from the circumstances of the period when Homer is said 
to have lived. 

I'rom the circumstance, that public provision was made for the 
recitation of these poems at the public festival of the inhabitants of 
Attica, and from the well established fact, that they were collected 
with much care and labour under the direction of the Pisistratide, 
we conclude that they before existed in distinct portions. We do 
not refer to the present division into twenty-four books. This divi- 
Sion is generally ascribed to the Grammarians of Alexandria, and 
Seems to have been regulated on no other principle, than that the 
cantos should be as nearly equal in length as possible, and should 
correspond with the letters of the alphabet. It often interrupts the 
narrative, and has doubtless been the cause of many interpolations. 
But a careful reader of the Iliad can discern without difficulty, that 
it may be divided into different parts, corresponding with the differ- 
ent stages in the progress of the action ; and that these parts may 
constitute separate poems, for the purposes of recitation, and possess 
an interest of their own, apart from the general interest of the whole. 

his, however, is not a peculiarity of the Homeric poems. 

The data, therefore, on which we found the conclusion that the 
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poems of Homer, in the ages immediately subsequent to that in 
which he lived, were sung or recited in separate rhapsodies, are the 
following. It is the testimony of all antiquity, that before writing 
came into general use, there prevailed a custom of reciting poems in 
public assemblies and on festive occasions. Ancient authors 
assert, that the poems of Homer were thus recited. They also 
refer distinctly to different portions of these poems, as having been 
recited separately by the rhapsodists ; and we can see that such 
portions may be recited as distinct poems, and may excite a power- 
ful interest. A law, regulating these recitations, was moreover 
enacted in Athens, at a very early period, so that a particular order 
was observed in the succession of the rhapsodists. We have, also, 
an account of the first collection of what had thus become separate 
rhapsodies, into a single poem. 

e now come to another and more difficult inquiry. Did not 
these poems always exist in the form of separate rhapsodies, until 
they were collected by the Pisistratide ? 

We see nothing in the story respecting Pisistratus that invali- 
dates in the least the genuineness of the Iliad and Odyssey ; and 
we think we are safe in affirming, that there is nothing in the 
poems themselves which would have led to a suspicion of their just 
claims to the character of genuine epics of the bardic age of the 
Greeks. ‘They contain, it is true, no distinct notices of their re- 
puted author, nor of his age. And yet the metre, the forms of the 
language, and the manners of the poems, are all characteristic of the 
Homeric age, and peculiar to it. They have never been counter- 
feited. It is argued, however, that the art of writing was not 
known, or at least not in general use, in the age usually assigned to 
Homer. It is difficult, then, say those who impugn their genuine- 
ness, to imagine how a poet, without the art of writing to assist his 
memory, should have conceived the design of these two great 
poems, or if he had conceived, should have been able to execute 
it; and as poetry, at that period, was designed for recitation, how 
he should have thought of composing works of such length, that they 
could not be recited at one time. Such a recitation must have 
occupied many days. And then, again, it is thought to present a 
serious difficulty to suppose, that people assembled to hear, for 
several days in succession, without weariness on their part and 
exhaustion on that of the bard, the recitation of the fifteen thousand 
verses of the Iliad or Odyssey : so that the poet who should, under 
the circumstances of that age, compose poems of such length, to use 
the humorous comparison of Wolf, would be very like a man, who, in 
the first rude attempts in navigation, should have built a huge 
vessel in the interior, with the necessary machines and rollers for 
moving it, but without a sea on which to test the success of his 
skill. 

As respects the last part of the objection, it is a sufficient reply, 
that there were festivals which lasted several days, and such poems 
were well suited to such occasions. Herodotus read his history at 
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the Olympic festival. A public provision, as we have seen, was 
made by Pisistratus or his son, for the recitation of the Homeric 
poems in succession, at the Panathenewan festival ; and there is 
reason to conjecture that the Tetralogies, or sets of plays, which 
were prepared for the great festivals of later times, afford a specimen 
of these entertainments. But was not the art of writing known in 
the Kiomeric age? Josephus asserts, that Homer did not commit 
his poems to writing; but his authority was regarded as of too re- 
cent date to merit much attention, until the question was discussed 
by Wood. We will state briefly the argument upon it. 

The introduction of letters into Greece is uniformly ascribed by 
ancient writers, from Herodotus down, to Cadmus, the Phoenician, 
who is said to have arrived in Greece about 1550 B. C. Suppos- 
ing this account to be correct, it is argued, that, in, the barbarous 
state of society at that time, it would have required ages for this 
alphabet to come into general use. But would it not have become 
generally known in five or six hundred years? Had this been the 
case, the public laws would have been written Yet Zaleucus, who 
lived as Jate as 660 B. C., passed among the ancients for the first 
who committed laws to writing. Seventy years after, Solon inscribed 
his laws on wood. This material indicates the earliest stages of 
the art, and yet more the style of the writing, which was that called 
Bovergopndov; Which literally means turning in the manner of oxen, that 
is, from the right to the left, and then from the left to the right, as 
land is furrowed with a plough. ‘The Greek alphabet, moreover, 
was not completed until the sixth or the fifth century before our 
era, and was not used to record public acts at Athens, until after the 
Peloponnesian war in the Archonship of Euclid, 403 B. C. ; and how 
is it possible, it is asked, that the art of writing should have been 
in use in the age of Homer ? 

In reply to these statements, it may be said, that granting them 
to be true in relation to Greece Proper, they prove nothing in re- 
gard to the Grecian colonies of Asia Minor. ‘These colonies en- 
joyed a flourishing commerce ; much attention was given in them 
to the arts of life, and much progress must have been made in re- 
finement, centuries before the age of Solon. Besides, if Syria were 
the home of letters, commerce might have introduced them at a 
very early period into Asia Minor ; and, what is of some importance, 
we have direct accounts that the Ionians, and after them the 
Samians, adopted the alphabet of twenty-four letters, before the 
Greeks of the mother country. ; 

Were the twenty or thirty thousand verses of these poems written 
on tablets of wood? This leads us to the inquiry whether materials 
were then known, which would answer the common purposes of 
writing. 

The materials used for writing in the earliest ages, were stone, 
wood, metals, waxen tablets, the bark and leaves of trees, skins and 
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linen. Parchment was not known before the time of Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus, a little earlier than 200 B. C. Herodotus informs us, 
that papyrus was used in his time for the purposes of writing, nor 
does he speak of the use of it as recent. We cannot, however, 
trace it higher than the sixth century before Christ ; and even this 
view of the matter is somewhat doubtful, for Varro, as appears from 
Pliny, was of opinion that it was not in common use until after 
Alexandria was built, (330 B. C.,) and Pliny adopts the same 
opinion. According to Herodotus, the skins of animals, prepared 
in a particular way, were employed for the purpose inIonia. There 
is no direct evidence that they were not used in the age of Homer, 
and if so, they are the only material on which his poems could have 
been written. A treaty concluded between the Gabii and Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, written on a wooden buckler covered with an ox-hide, 
was in preservation at Rome, when Dionysius Halicarnassus wrote 
his Roman Antiquities ; but for three centuries after the poet, there 
is no trace of any specimen of writing whatever. It is scarcely 
credible, it 1s said, that these poems, bearing a date, too, three hun- 
dred years before other monuments of writing, which in themselves 
have the appearance almost of a first attempt, should stand in the 
midst of this desert of all written works, as specimens of the art in 
its full perfection. 

All this, it may be replied, as before, is true in its application to 
Western Greece. Though there is no direct evidence of the existence 
of the art of writing in the colonies of Asia Minor, still there is none 
to the contrary, and for aught that appears, though the probability 
is perhaps against the supposition, Homer may have enjoyed the 
benefit of this art. When we reflect, however, on the manners of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, there are strong reasons for believing, that 
writing was not in common use. ‘They are conclusive against its 
use at the time when the scene of the poems is laid. ‘Treaties are 
made, messages sent, and orders given, without the aid of writing. 
A letter or two, says Rousseau, would have blown up the whole plot 
of the Odyssey ; and to suppose that the use of writing was then 
known, would make the poem a tissue of absurdities. Poems, 
moreover, were composed not to be read but to be heard. Had the 
[liad and Odyssey been committed to writing, it would not have been 
done for an age in which there were no readers ; and what proba- 
bility is there, that the author would have subjected himself to the 
thankless labour of copying his works for future ages, especially 
when the means of doing it were so imperfect ? We find Herodotus, 
four hundred years later, reciting his history to the Greeks assem- 
bled at the Olympic games. The disciples of the philosophers, in 
the most refined periods of Greece, received their instructions from 
the lips of their masters. Socrates left no writings. This autho- 
rizes the presumption, that at so early a period as the one in ques- 
tion, the art of writing must have been unknown. 
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‘(here is another consideration, which is, in our view, not without 
importance. The poets of the Homeric age were called singers, 
and poetry was called song, a circumstance which justifies the con- 
clusion that poetry was originally sung or chanted. Whenever the 
art of writing became so common, that the productions of mind 
could be recorded, we might expect a class of works to appear, 
which from their nature cannot be chanted. Now we have evidence 
that the art of writing was diffused to a considerable extent in Ionia 
and Greece, not long before the time of Herodotus. Precisely at 
that period, the first works in prose made their appearance; we 
refer to those of Pherecydes of Scyros, and Cadmus the Milesian, 
who lived in the sixth century before our era. We are inclined, 
therefore, to the belief, that before this period literary productions 
were not committed to writing. ‘The history of Arabian literature 
confirms this view of the connexion between a general diffusion of 
the art of writing and the origin of prose compositions. There are 
no prose writings of the Arabs prior to the Koran. This, says Sir 
W. Jones, is to be ascribed to their want of skill in writing, to 
their predilection for poetical measure, and the facility with which 
verses are committed to memory. Writing, he adds, was so little 
practised among them, that the old poems, which are now accessi- 
ble to us, may almost be considered as originally unwritten. 

This inquiry has formed an important part of the discussion 
respecting the genuineness of the Homeric poems, because it has 
been thought inconceivable, that they could have been either com- 
posed or preserved without the aid of writing. We are not sure, 
that this point is of so much importance. Let it be allowed that 
ihe art of writing was unknown to Homer ;—is this fact decisive ? 

There is a difficulty in reasoning upon this point, because, under 
existing circumstances, we can form but a very imperfect judgment 
of the power of memory, in supplying the want of written language. 
We must forget the present, and go back in fancy to the past, when 
men had nothing but their memories to depend upon, for the pre- 
servation of their literature ; and there are striking instances in 
proof of the surprising perfection which the memory, under such 
circumstances, will attain. 

There is a fact reported by one who had travelled among the 
Hebrides and the Highlands of Scotland, which is in itself so curious, 
and has so important a bearing on the point under consideration, 
that we will introduce it to the notice of our readers. ‘“‘ In a tour 
through Scotland,” says this writer, “I visited the Hebrides and 
met with many old men, who neither spoke a word of English nor 
could read a word in any language. These men repeated many of 
the poems ascribed to Ossian and other ancient bards. One of 
these poems I wrote with such orthography and characters, as I 
thought might answer to the sounds which were uttered by the old 


man. T afterwards read it slowly to a sensible old woman, who 
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understood it and the English well enough to give me a translation. 
It was as regular a poem as any I have seen translated, possessing 
also much genius ; but she often lamented the poverty of the Eng- 
lish language, which, she said, was incapable of expressing the sub- 
limity of many of the passages. I saw and heard more unpublished 
poems of this kind, than have been printed by Macpherson and 
Clarke (the translators of the Caledonian Bards), and have heard 
also some of the poems which those gentlemen have translated. 
Though I wrote tolerably fast, I learned by some of my acquaint- 
ance, that the venerable old man could repeat such a variety, as to 
keep me writing half a year.” 

We will adduce another fact, which proves, that poems of even 
greater extent that those ascribed to Homer, may be preserved in 
the memories of a people, less civilized than were his countrymen. 
‘The Calmucs have their Homer, who flourished in the last century, 
and whose works much exceed those of the ancient bard in length, 
but have never been committed to writing. This poet is said to 
have sung three hundred and sixty cantos. These cantos are of 
about the same length as those of the Iliad, and although it is not 
easy to find one of their rhapsodists who can repeat more than 
twenty of them, yet a Calmuc, who can do this, has at command a 
poem nearly as long as the Iliad or the Odyssey. 

The Eddas and Sagas of the ancient Scandinavians, the former 
containing their mythology and the latter their traditional history, 
existed centuries before they were reduced to writing. Doctor 
Henderson has, within a few years, observed, that relics of the cus- 
tom of recitation which anciently prevailed, are yet found among the 
present inhabitants of Iceland. ‘‘ A winter evening,” he remarks, 
‘in an Icelandic family presents a scene in the highest degree inte- 
resting and pleasing. Between three and four o’clock, the lamp is 
hung up in the principal apartment, and all the members of the 
family take their station with their work in their hands. The 
work is no sooner begun, than one of the family, selected on pur- 
pose, advances to a seat near the lamp, and commences the evening 
lecture, which generally consists of some old Saga, or such other 
histories as are to be obtained on the island. In some houses the 
Sagas are repeated by such as have got them by heart ; and in- 
stances are not uncommon of itinerating historians, who gain a live- 
lihood during the winter, by staying at different farms until they 
have exhausted their stock of literary knowledge. This custom,” 
he adds, “appears to have existed among the Scandinavians from 
time immemorial. The person chosen as reciter was called Thulr, 
and was always celebrated for his knowledge of past events, and the 
dignity and pathos with which he related them.” 

It appears that the memory was not unfrequently exercised in a 
remarkable manner in Greece, even in the period of her highest cul- 
tivation. Xenophon represents a person as saying that his father 
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compelled him to learn all the poems of Homer, and that he was 
able to repeat the whole Iliad and Odyssey. 

The preceding facts and statements make it evident, as we con- 
ceive, how these poems might be preserved in the memories of men. 
Similar achievements have been effected by people less refined and 
less highly gifted than were those of Greece or Ionia. 

‘The inquiry still remains, how could the poet have conceived and 
executed the design of such extensive works, without the aid of 
writing? In answer to this inquiry it may be said, that if there 
were a succession of poets, who composed and recited poems of 
greater or less extent without such aid, and of this there can be no 
doubt, there is no more difficulty in conceiving that one may sur- 
pass the rest in genius and achievement, than that any individual in 
other respects may go far beyond his contemporaries. We, who 
possess every facility for recording our thoughts as they arise, can 
form no idea of the power which a mind, compelled to depend on its 
own resources, may acquire of treasuring up within itself its concep- 
tions and thoughts for future use. Modern times have exhibited a 
most interesting and imposing picture of the great epic poet of our 
own language, enshrouded in perpetual darkness, and yet conceiving 
and executing the magnificent design of one of the noblest efforts of 
genius ; dictating a poem of greater length than the Iliad, full of vast 
reach of thought, of surpassing sublimity, of matchless inspiration. 
This achievement of Milton is hardly less surprising for his time, 
than that which we ascribe to the father of the epic poem, for the 
age in which he lived. 

Having shewn conclusively, as we think, that, even in the most 
unfavourable aspect of the question, these poems might have been 
originally conceived and executed by the individual whose name 
they bear, we are prepared to meet the inquiry directly, and state 
our reasons for believing, at least, that each of them was originally 
the conception of a single mind ;—and that they have come down 
to us, in all important respects, as they proceeded from the lips of 
their author or authors. It will be perceived, that we leave the 
question whether they both proceeded from the same mind, open 
for separate discussion. Some of the ancients entertained doubts 
respecting the authorship of the Odyssey, but none of them went 
so far as to suppose that it was a production of many minds. The 
two questions are wholly distinct. 

We have already remarked, that there is nothing in the poems 
themselves which would have led to a serious doubt that they were 
genuine epics. We cannot otherwise account for the general belief 
respecting the character of these poems, which has prevailed from the 
earliest period until within fifty years. If they were a mere collec- 
tion of rhapsodies of different poets or a single one, how could this 
have escaped the notice of Herodotus, Thucydides, and more than 
all, of Aristotle and Longinus, professed and acute critics? We are 
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aware that it has been often replied to this, that the ancients knew 
nothing of the principles of historial criticism; that they were 
imposed upon by the most idle tales; and that, as Greeks, they 
were proud of their national poetry. But this reply is not sufficient. 
They might have been deceived in regard to their true authorship ; 
they might have ascribed to the same author what belonged to two ; 
but are we to believe, that it was reserved for amateurs of these last 
days to detect changes in this early minstrelsy, which had fallen un- 
heeded on the ears of those who gloried in it as their native song? 
Nay, the prince of ancient critics extolled the unity of the Iliad as 
the chief merit of the poem ; and some of his followers even denied, 
that a single verse could be removed without impairing the structure 
of the poem. ‘Three things were said to be equally impracticable ; 
to take from Jove his thunderbolt, his club from Hercules, and a 
verse from Homer. This was extravagant indeed, but it shows how 
far they were from suspecting those defects in unity, which modern 
critics have thought so glaring. We cannot, however, conceive how 
any one can read the Iliad without being struck with its unity. In 
the midst of the surprising variety of incident which constitutes the 
action of the poem, and which tends of course to distract the atten- 
tion, the fortunes of the principal hero and his injured honour, which 
Jupiter himself has undertaken to maintain, are never forgotten ; 
and this, in fact, is the principal source of that interest which this 
wonderful poem uniformly excites. We should by no means defend 
the unbroken unity of the Iliad as warmly as the old critics ; yet we 
believe that modern criticism has gone as far towards the opposite 
extreme, when it refers us tomany things which offend against per- 
fect unity ; when it imagines that it can discriminate the different 
parts which have been combined into this whole, and professes to 
point out the seams and even the stitches of this wondrous patch- 
work of primaval minstrelsy. 

Our readers perhaps will be disposed to believe, that little reliance 
can be placed on any conclusions to which we may arrive on a sub- 
ject to which no general principles seem to be applicable. A solu- 
tion of the difficulty, we apprehend, is found in the influence of a 
favourite theory on the mind, which has already been alluded to, 
and in the want of clear, well-defined views of what is implied in 
epic unity. ‘The Epopeia does not require the unity of the drama. 
It cannot be confined by the strict laws of a perfect unity. Least 
of all, could the epic of the Homeric age be thus shackled. As we 
have seen, this was designed for recitation ;—a recitation not con- 
tinuous, but interrupted by intervals. An unbroken unity would 
not have answered the purposes of the poet. The defects in respect 
to unity, then, which are diligently sought out and placed before us 
in imposing array, are in favour of the claims of Homer. ‘They are 
brought forward as proof, that this poem is not what it claims to 
be, an original conception of one mind. We say in reply, that such 
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defects might be expected in a work composed without model and 
without rules, and under circumstances peculiarly unfavourable ;— 
nay more, they are precisely such as ought to have existed in the 
circumstances of the case ; they were required by the nature of the 
poem. A perfect unity would, in our apprehension, rather indicate 
the critical labour of a later hand. 

It may indeed be well doubted, whether the presumption of a 
necessity for a pre-arranged plan, exactly commensurate with the 
extent of the poem, is not founded on a misconception of the his- 
tory and character of early heroic poctry. Such a presumption 
seems in fact deduced from an analogy with the artificial contexture 
of the drama in its finished state ; although even in that case the 
difference between the Persians of Auschylus and the first Cidipus 
of Sophocles is as great as between the Iliad and the Jerusalem 
Delivered. In the first essays of national poetry, impassioned and 
varied narration is the paramount requisite ; there must be passion 
to excite sympathy, variety to prevent disgust, and narration or a 
story to sustain the attention ; but the intricacy, the dove-tailing, 
the counterpoint of the drama and of modern epics would be useless, 
because never presented, except in fragments, to the mind of the 
audience. A certain consistency of character is necessary to create 
a complete conception of it, and of story, to induce a sense of pro- 
bability : but perhaps to seek for more than this would be to forget 
the constitution of society, and the peculiar spirit of heroic poetry in 
the infancy of a nation. It may seem, therefore, that the resent- 
ment of Achilles and his return to the war, are more properly the 
connecting link or running thread, than the specific subject of the 
Iliad,—the centre round which the orb of the song moves, but not 
the circumference which bounds it,—the point of departure and the 
object of frequent retrospect; but that one half the poem would 
have been as noble and consistent in itself, if Achilles had never 
left Phthia, or never quarrelled with Agamemnon. The single 
combats of Menelaus and Paris, of Hector and Ajax; the ’Agorsia, 
or days of Diomed, of Agamemnon, of Ulysses, of Idomeneus, of 
Menelaus, the funeral games of Patroclus, and the restitution and 
burial of the body of Hector, are all of them splendid ministrelsies, 
generally complete in themselves, yet having an obvious connexion 
as still telling the same great tale of Troy. Ifthe divine genius, 
which ended these immortal rhapsodies with the lamentation of 
women over the lifeless body of Hector, had gone on and told the 
fall of Achilles himself, the mortal conflict round his body, the cap- 
ture and the flames of Ilion, the blood of Priam and the shrieks of 
Cassandra,—still those added rhapsodies would have been an Iliad ; 
and still, in a vague way, they might be said to have had the same 
general theme in the fated accomplishment of the will of Jupiter. 
That fixed economy of the epic poem, with which we are so familiar, 
and which may at first seem essential to it, does not appear really 
to exist in the Iliad :—the critical subdivisions or stages are deter- 
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mined in it by critical fancy alone ; the technical episode has no 
place in it. Irom the first to the last line of the poem the whole 
is narratio directa, a straight and onward tale; and the speeches 
of Nestor and Pheenix, and the description of the Shield of Achilles, 
are not parentheses, as they have been commonly called, but parts 
and acts of the story itself. They have, it is true, their own beauty 
or their own usefulness ; they charm or they instruct, and either 
object was sufficient for the desires and manners of the people for 
whom they were composed. 

We think that every one, unbiassed by system, must be surprised 
at the unity both of action and sentiment in this first example of 
epic song ; and the fact, that this unity is found in the Iliad to such 
a degree that the exceptions to it are rather blemishes than gross 
defects, if they are in truth imperfections, and are not perfectly con- 
sistent with the true character of the poem, is the main argument 
in favour of its genuineness. For how is it possible, that the pro- 
ductions of different minds should be collected together, so as to 
form a whole of, we had almost said, unbroken uniformity in style 
and sentiment ? Where could several minds be elsewhere found, 
equally successful in portraying character ? Look at the characters 
of the Iliad, the vigour with which they are conceived and drawn, 
observe how their individuality is preserved throughout, and you see 
the strokes of one and the same matchless pencil. How could even 
the separate, disconnected productions of the same mind have been 
wrought into a vast, magnificent epic, which has become the model 
of all that have succeeded, and which, considered in itself, after 
making all the deductions which criticism can reasonably ask, bears 
abundant marks of an original conception? We are, however, again 
told, that in maintaining the genuineness of the Iliad, we hold to an 
opinion which implies something beyond the power of human genius. 
How is it possible, it is asked, that an individual, at so early a 
period, and under the circumstances which have been mentioned, 
should have anticipated by many ages the improvement of future 
times? Unable to conceive that this should have been done, and 
that a first attempt at this highest species of composition, in an age 
of comparative rudeness, should in many respects have succeeded in 
a degree never surpassed in the subsequent progress of the human 
mind, will those, who are so incredulous, imagine that they have ex- 
plained the existence of this poem by either of the two hypotheses 
which have been stated? Do they rest satisfied with the belief, 
that, in reality, it is made up of distinct poems, composed in a later 
age by several bards, and brought together in the form in which 
we now possess them ; or that it consisted of different poems, most 
of which were from the individual whose name the work now bears ? 

lor the former hypothesis, we confess that we have little respect. 
We cannot conceive of any fancy more extravagant, than that the 
collected minstrelsy of an age should have been moulded into a single 
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poem of such uniformity in style and sentiment, and exhibiting an 
unity of action so well sustained, as to pass the ordeal of criticism 
and receive the admiration of mankind through the long period of 
nearly three thousand years, before any suspicion was expressed 
that is was not an original conception of a single mind. As we 
have already remarked, we would ask any one to look at a single 
feature of this poem,—the portraiture of character,—and then to 
maintain, if he can, that this remote age was so much more fruitful 
than any other, of minds equally endowed with the lofty genius which 
reigns throughout the Iliad. ; 

Nor does the second hypothesis, although free from the extrava- 
gance of the other, and more worthy of serious consideration, ex- 
plain satisfactorily the existence of this poem. How does it remove 
the alleged difficulty? By advancing in its place a theory, which 
seems to us yet more incredible. The combining of different poems 
into one of unbroken unity and interests, is an unheard of achieve- 
ment. Is there anything resembling it in the history of mind? 
Connecting links must be supplied to fill up the interstices. A 
series of incidents must be interwoven, which shall form a continuous 
chain from the beginning to the end. ‘The character of the poem, 
as a whole, should be equally possessed by all the several parts. To 
effect all this would require the powers of a second Homer; and 
who, in the age of the Pisistratida, could have accomplished this 
labour 2? Upon whom had the mantle of the father-minstrel fallen, 
and enabled him thus to gather the dispersed, decayed relics of a 
former age, and to mould them into this living form of fair propor- 
tions and matchless beauty ? But we would ask, if the ancient bard 
had the power of composing several rhapsodies, each with its own 
unity of action, why deny him the power of conceiving and executing 
a production which should include many such? How much smaller 
an advance beyond his contemporaries is implied in the father of 
history, who conceived and executed the design of a work, earlier 
unquestionably in the history of prose, than the Iliad was in that of 
poetry? But whatever may be urged respecting the origin of the 
Iliad, its existence will continue to be one of the mysteries of 
genius. In the words of Heeren, an author whose opinion is of 
great weight on any topic of ancient literature, ‘‘ the creations of 
genius remain always half miracles. If we werein possession of all 
the historic testimonies, we never could wholly explain the origin 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey ; for that origin must have remained, 
in all essential points, the secret of the poet.” 
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Art, III. 
1.—Reporis of Lectures delivered at the Chapel in South Place, Fins. 
bury. By W.J. Fox. London: Ch. Fox. 


2.—Self-culture. An Address Introductory to the Franklin Lectures, 
By W. E. Cuannine. London: Ch. Fox. 


Ir is impossible to avoid discovering several points of kindred cha- 
racter subsisting in Mr. Iox’s Finsbury Lectures, and the Dis. 
courses by the Rev. Orville Dewey, on the Morality of Commerce, 
Society, and Politics, which we so lately reviewed. ‘Though neither 
is a copyist of the other, both works are characterized by boldness, 
strength, and originality of views and manner. Both, besides, have 
introduced into the pulpit topics which have hitherto been gene- 
rally, nay, universally on the part of our Church establishment 
authorities and Christian sects, considered seculaf in nature and 
tendency. Much, for instance, in the two works will at first appear 
to a majority of readers purely political; and therefore the attempt 
to open such a field for pulpit oratory and teaching, will be violently 
denounced as desecrating in itself and fraught with the greatest 
dangers which an undefined latitude can admit. 

If, however, we distinguish between the politics, falsely so called, 
which consist merely} in partizanship in regard to power, national 
government, and the methods which classes, such as Tories and 
Whigs, have constantly adopted to compass their ends, and the legi- 
timate meaning of the term, viz., that which constitutes and embraces 
the highest, most enlarged, and most influential department of moral 
science, we may arrive at a very different conclusion. If political 
morality (and there can be nothing politic that is not moral) impe- 
ratively require from every one, taken individually in the community, 
such a knowledge of its principles and authority as will ensure prac- 
tical and heartfelt obedience; and if, besides, the heads of public 
bodies, representatives of the people, governments, and sovereigns, 
cannot, dare not, without the most imminent peril to their own pre- 
sent as well as everlasting welfare, and the equally extended inte- 
rests of the community over which they preside, depart from the 
strict principles and sanctions of this great code, then, we think, the 
subject cannot wisely be banished from the pulpit. Why should it 
be so exiled, unless the morality of individuals and of nations be 
a thing independent or at variance with religion ? or, unless the great 
purposes of religion be other than to make men morally pure and 
good,—to exalt their capacities and hearts, so as in some measure to 
imitate and be able to enjoy God? Mr. Fox’s views may be partly 
ascertained on this point, from the very two first paragraphs of these 
Lectures. He says,— 


‘If Morality be rightly described as the means, or the art or science of 
happiness (and that different views of it are accurately defined by these 
expressions I have repeatedly endeavoured to show, and shall assume on 
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the present occasion ), it follows, as a necessary consequence, that it must 
be the most comprehensive of all arts and of all sciences—that, in fact, it 
must include whatever comes under those denominations, and claims the 
attributes of that highest wisdom which consists in the appropriate appli- 
cation of efficient means to the most important of all ends. 

“In this view, Morality may be properly said to include whatever 
advances us in the knowledge of the laws of material nature, of the mind, 
or of social man, It includes whatever principles the natural philosopher 
can arrive at by the classification of his accumulated facts; whatever 
truths the metaphysician may detect by his more recondite researches ; 
whatever the statesman can attain of political science, from the teachings 
of history, or the results of his own experience and observation ; the right 
application of whatever mechanical machinery may be employed by the 
manufacturer in the production of the necessaries or the conveniences of 
life; and whatever mental machinery may be employed by the teacher in 
the fabrication of intelligence and of character. ‘They all come under 
this one head—Morality ; for they are all capable of supplying means 
that may be employed for the production, the multiplication, the perpe- 
tuation of human happiness.” 


We should wish, however, to guard and narrow the amplitude 
which such a range of subjects would beget, if made pulpit themes. 
Nothing is so beautiful, so noble, so sure, and so touchingly instruc- 
tive as the descriptions, the lessons, and the incentives contained in 
“The Book.” The things as communicated in that record are 
paramount in every way, and can never safely make large way, even 
for the soundest disquisitions in political economy, on metaphysics, 
on mechanics, &c., or anything not clearly declared. Jor though 
these hitherto excluded subjects may be wisely made the vehicles as 
well as effectively become elucidatory in teaching morality from the 
pulpit, they must be kept not only subordinate to the mighty and 
direct doctrines and rules contained in the Holy Scriptures, but in 
no case should the pulpit he allowed to become an arena for the 
broaching of fanciful theories, much less for the inculcation of views 
that in any degree run counter to the sacred code. Having thus 
explained ourselves, we proceed to consider a little more closely, the 
subjects and the manner of their handling, now before us. 

And here we must remark, that though Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
ox may be almost solitary examples of preachers, whether in 
America or England, adventuring to introduce into pulpit teaching 
the range of subjects already indicated, yet there cannot be a doubt 
of the public mind in both countries being prepared to admit of 
innovations that recommend themselves to reason, though these 
innovations may run counter to old established modes ; and also of 
being inclined to investigate the merits of opinions and things, to 
the pretensions of which it would have been formerly deemed 
perilous and wicked to lend the most transient notice. ‘The simple 
fact that a series of lectures extending” over several years, as those 
of Mr. Fox do, having commanded the attention of a respectable 
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congregation, and that in a published form they have obtained 
a wide circulation, are significant circumstances of the times. That 
things are taking an onward course, that far more knowledge is afloat 
and far more widely spread, however deficient it may be as yet in 
regard to general depth, are facts which it is an every-day occurrence 
to hear mentioned. To enlarge the scope of real knowledge, to 
purify its channels, to sound its profundities, are objects which our 
author labours to accomplish. 

But we have not yet afforded any distinct idea of the points upon 
which he principally dilates, nor of the method of his procedure. 
We have therefore now to state that the first seven lectures are de 
voted to what the author calls Class Morality, as exemplified in this 
country ; that is to say, morality as modified by the various classes 
into which society is divided. 

That there is such a distinction accepted and acted upon as that 
which our author charges against classes, has often, though perhaps 
never so fully and clearly, been animadverted upon. Every class 
has its peculiar temptations as well as advantages to enumerate; 
and if each would deliberately set about the business of calculation, 
with the practical intent of resisting the former and cultivating the 
latter, wonderful would be the change over the whole face of society. 
But instead of entering on this manly and rational course, each 
class rails against the vices to which it is itself not particularly 
exposed, and passes over those to which it is prone; the powerful 
and the privileged offen exemplifying their want of charity, not 
merely by disparaging opinions, but by oppressive acts. 

Now although Mr. Fox should teach the public nothing new 
in the science of morals by these lectures, he has assuredly enlarged 
the sphere of doctrine, as usually inculcated, with respect to popu- 
lar morals ; and done so tooin such a popular and impressive 
manner, as must tend to sweep away much of that virulence 
that exists between the several distinct classes of society, and 
thus effectuate a positive moral good. One of his main purposes, 
indeed, has been to furnish to all a lesson of charity. ‘ And,” 
he truly asserts, ‘‘ there is no charity like an enlightened bene- 
ficence, which analyzes the causes that act upon men, and traces 
the different ways in which influences, from within and without, 
fashion our thoughts and pursuits. ‘Thus to arrive at a knowledge 
of the various operations that build man into what he is, must dis- 
pose us, far more than any other species of training that can possibly 
be imagined, to regard all with kindness; to extend sympathy 
to the utmost bounds to which sympathy can possibly be felt ; and 
to look onward with hope and trust to the future evolutions of that 
nature, whichis already so beautiful and so worthy an object of 
complacency, even in the midst of its darkest aberrations.” 

The field is so wide, even should we alone regard the space which 
Mr. Fox has allotted to his seven classes of society,—each occupy- 
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ing a lecture,—that we shall act best to our readers as well as 
to him by confining ourselves, as regards extracts, to one ; especially 
as twenty lectures of the series have reached us, the last thirteen 
being of a more miscellaneous character than the other seven. 
Besides, the Finsbury Lecturer must share the room we can afford 
to one article with Dr. Channing, whose address to the working 
classes of his countrymen on Self-culture, is well worthy of his illus- 
trious genius and philanthropy. 

Mr. Fox’s first lecture, addressed to a distinct class of society, has 
for its title “* The Morality of Poverty.” It is to this part of the 
series that we shall chiefly solicit notice ; and therefore we pass on 
to copy, and to do hardly anything more, the titles of all the others 
before us. 

« Aristocratical and Political Morality,” is the subject of the 
second ; in which we have more of disputed politics than is consistent 
with the author’s high moral purpose ; or, at least, if it should be 
said that the searcher after truth is not to be awed by pre-existent 
party-contests, we could have wished that he had shown what he 
calls an artificial aristocracy, in contradistinction to a natural aris- 
tocracy, to have been the reverse of a natural result of the insti- 
tutions of the countries in which it obtains,—to have been in our 
own country, for example, other than the effect of causes that have 
acted ‘powerfully upon the community, therefore entitling the order 
in society to the most charitable construction. 

The third lecture is upon the “ Morality of the Mercantile and 
Middle Classes.” This is a particularly able and earnest produc- 
tion; the author having no doubt been stirred by the fact, that 
the subject concerned the great majority of his congregation, the 
first listeners to it. We quote from it only two short consecutive 
sentences. ‘ The Morality of the Middle Classes is eminently 
the Morality of Opinion. Reputation has its peculiar dominion 
gp. them, and this, like the rest, is a power both for good and 

or evil.” 

Fourthly, we come to “ Military Morality.” Fifthly, ‘* Legal 
Morality.” We do not find anything strikingly new in these 
lectures, though there be much that is excellent, laid before 
the reader. The sixth in the series is dedicated to ‘* The Mo- 
rality of the Press.” Mr. Fox is a strenuous advocate in behalf 
of literary labourers, to which fraternity he himself belongs. But we 
must not enter into subjects he here handles, and shall merely quote 
a short passage which is pregnant with truth. ‘ The first temp- 
tation,” says the lecturer, ‘‘ which besets a man in his literary avo- 
cation, is that of lowering the standard with which, if left to himself, 
he would endeavour to arrive at conformity, and bringing down the 
purposes at which he aims ; for the obvious reason, that works in all 
the higher topics of thought, and which in their production imply, 
and in their perusal also, a strenuous and continuous exercise of 
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mental powers, are the Jeast acceptable to the world, and the last 
which are likely to afford anything like remuneration to those by 
whom they are produced.” 

Lecture seventh is on “ Clerical Morality ;” and Mr. Fox being 
a Dissenter, he naturally expresses opinions which involve contro. 
versy ; though these opinions, if taken without any regard to the 
position and history of any particular nation, may be incontrovertible, 
No. VIII. is on “‘ The Church-rate Imposition ;” being “ a lecture 
in aid of the subscription for defending the right of Mr Burder, and 
the parishioners of Braintree, to refuse payment ofa church-rate made 
by the churchwardens, against the will of a large majority of the 
parishioners in vestry assembled, to determine upon it.” Nos. IX., 
X., XI., contain ** An Inquiry into the history of opinion concern- 
ing Death, and the mental state induced by its approach.’ Upon 
this solemn subject, upon which most men experience the most 
intense anxiety and curiosity, the lecturer has brought the stores of 
his reading and reflection to bear. He rises with his theme, and is 
impressively philosophic throughont. No. XII., “On Right and 
Expediency,” takes the sterner view, and inculcates the less yielding 
principle. The author’s drift may be in part apprehended from the 
concluding paragraph. ‘‘ Caiaphas,” says he, ‘* was a man of expe- 
diency ; he assembled the Sanhedrim that they might consult, lest 
the Romans should come and take away their place and nation, and 
asked, ‘ Know ye not that it is expedient that one man should die 
for the people ?? And the priest of expediency triumphed ; the ‘ one 
man’ was crucified. Within fifty years from that time, Christianity 
was going forth into all the regions of the earth, and gathering to- 
gether the Roman and the Greek, the barbarian and Scythian, the 
bond and the free, into the fold of Christ. Meanwhile, the plough- 
share was passing over the dust of Jerusalem.” 

Lecture thirteenth takes for title ‘‘ The Three Ideas of Chris- 
tianity.’ Mr. Fox says, ‘‘ In the controversies of the Christian 
world we may distinguish between some which do, and others which 
do not, imply a different conception or idea in the mind as to the 
nature of Christianity itself.’ The first which he recognizes is that 
of the Roman Catholics, which he takes to be this ;—that it is a 
system or plan, for the salvation of men’s souls by the agency of 
a priesthood. Secondly, the conception of Protestants, according 
to him, is, that salvation is inseparable from a credence in the 
Scriptures, or the doctrines which the Scriptures are supposed 
to contain. And the third idea is that in which Christianity 1s re- 
garded asa divine plan for the spiritual training of the human 
race, by the exhibition of fact for the contemplation of individual 
reason, It does not appear to us that the lecturer, who attaches 
himself to this last idea, has succeeded in recommending it in 4 
manner calculated to reach many comprehensions, much less many 
hearts ; neither are we prepared to take his account of what Chris: 
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tianity is, in the conceptions of Catholics and Protestants. But 
the subject is not for our handling, nor for our Journal. 

Nos. XIV., XV., and XVI., treat of “The Progress and 
Characteristics of Ceremony. Illustrated in the service performed, 
and sermon preached, on occasion of the Coronation of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria.” ‘Those who think that much of such ceremonies 
belong to a barbarous period in society, and that there is much 
silliness and child’s play, as well as absurdity and profanity con- 
nected with their celebration, will find Mr. Fox a hearty sup- 

orter. 

' In lecture seventeen we have an essay on * What constitutes a 
Saint.” Without attempting to trace the history and sanctity as 
claimed and professed by parties, as their peculiar attainment, in 
all ages of the world, we have no doubt, without intending any per- 
sonal or collective offence, that Mr. I’ox believes and looks upon his 
own sect, his own congregation, the persons who have most admired 
these lectures, and acquiesced in his opinions about morality and 
religion, to be the greatest saints of the day. 

The eighteenth lecture is on ‘‘ Moral Power,” as contradistin- 
guished from and identified with physical force. ‘The subject is too 
full of subtle points for us to touch it here. Besides, it has been, 
we think, dryly handled. Come we to the nineteenth in the series, 
which is “* On the recent attempts to stimulate a spirit of fanaticism 
and persecution in the Church of England ;” and lastly, to the 
twentieth, which treats of “‘ Religious Equality.” In both of these 
lectures there are many things to be admired, and not a few which 
churchmen will object to; though, we are sure, there is not one 
point, argument, or doctrine in either that calls not for the serious 
' consideration of every man. 

We now return to the first lecture of all, viz., that which treats 
of the morality of the poor, or, as Mr. I*ox heads it, “The Morality 
of Poverty ;” a subject which as handled by him ought to take an 
extraordinary hold of the sympathies. 

Having laid it down that it is desirable for cach and all, that we 
should endeavour to estimate fairly and impartially the diversified 
action of circumstances upon ourselves and our fellow-creatures, 
according to the standard, that that which produces the greatest 
and most permanent happiness to the greatest number, must be 
the highest and most enlarged morality, Mr. Fox proceeds to 
consider the particular circumstances and prospects of the poor as 
found in this country, favourable as well as unfavourable; and the 
sympathies which these circumstances should beget in all other 
classes. He says,— 

“The first and most unfavourable circumstance in connexion with 
Poverty is, that it must be considered generally as a state of ignorance. 
However ignorance may be called the mother of devotion, ignorance is 
hot the parent of morality. Ignorance—moral ignorance—there is in 
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all classes, and that to an extent which it is most painful to contemplate, 
We find those who have accumulated many sciences, and yet who know 
nothing of this best science ; many who can speak various languages, yet 
know nothing of that language which it is most important that even the 
infant should be taught to lisp almost in its very cradle. Even the pro. 
fessed teachers of religion and morat!ity too often show a lamentable want 
of perception, either of the extent of the great principles on which it js 
founded, or the mode in which those principles should be applied to the 
present condition of society. But ignorance must needs abound much 
more—ignorance in reference even to this matter—as we come to the 
lowest classes of society, because there is that deficiency of general infor. 
mation which co-operates with ignorance as to the particular subject, and 
renders more deep and intense the darkness of the soul. All vice has 
been traced to ignorance; the foulest guilt is so ascribed by the great 
Author of the Christian religion in that memorable prayer, by which he 
supplicated forgiveness for his murderers, because they knew not what 
they did. It is the universal character of the wicked man; he is, what- 
ever his acquirements in other respects, in a state of ignorance on this 
point; he knows not what he does; he mistakes either that in which 
happiness consists, or the mode in which happiness is to be realized. And 
fearfully must the chances of such mistakes be multiplied as we come to 
that class of society which is the most deprived of the manifold means of 
information that surround others from their early years, and that thicken 
and multiply upon them as they advance towards maturity in society. 
For many there are, especially in the rural districts of this country, that 
have not even the mere mechanism of knowledge; they do not even 
write and read ;—a proportion, the extent of which was fearfully brought 
out by the trials which took place a few years back in consequence of the 
spread of incendiarism. How many there are to whom these qualifications 
are but of little worth, only serving them for an occasional aid, and that 
of the most paltry kind, in their daily application and toil, just enabling 
them to decipher the directiun of the parcel which they have to bear to its 
destination! How many there are who, learning to read and write, have 
no means of exercising the capacity which has been imparted, in whom it 
dwindles and withers because books are not within their reach, nor the 
various means of information that are possessed by others! And when 
we consider the wretched quality, and the limited extent of the education 
which is bestowed on the children of the great mass of the community, 
we are left in the dreary contemplation of a wide waste of untilled mind, 
overgrown with weeds, and left in mist and gloom, where the light of 
knowledge might have arisen, and every fairest production of the soil 
have blossomed and ripened beneath its beams.” 


Writers and lecturers upon the education which is most likely to 
benefit society, do not always notice the necessity of combining 
moral with intellectual: training ; and when noticed, the connection 
is not always clearly shown ; while the contradictions which so often 
are witnessed where learning and philosophical attainments are 
allied to gross immorality, have led many well-meaning persons to 
think and argue, that no such sisterly connection exists at all. To 
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this last class may be recommended the careful consideration of the 
following paragraph :— 





« So, again, to what but ignorance can be ascribed that blind desire to 
aid themselves bv acts of violence on the property of others which has 
sometimes been manifested, and which, beyond the actual perpetration, or 
even the approval or palliation of violence, has extended itself in a direc- 
tion of opinion and feeling that is most deeply to be lamented? It is the 
result of ignorance that they think of bettering their condition by a mode 
that could only make that condition worse, and aggravate ten-fold—a 
thousand-fold—whatever of endurance they are at present exposed tv. 
The notions which so closely connect in their minds the invention and 
application of machinery with their own distress, are amongst the results 
of a want of knowledge must devoutly to be deprecated. Could the ma- 
chinery of this country be by one stroke of a giant arm annihilated, what 
tongue can tell the results, the tremendous results of misery that would 
instantly be realized? Earth has never yet seen; no siege of a city, how- 
ever protracted ; no war, however bloody and desolating ; no revolution, 
however wild and ferocious, has ever shown a parallel for the misery that 
would instantly descend upon the heads of millions could any such idea 
be realized. ‘The means, not only of clothing, but of food and of migra- 
tion, would instantly fail us; we should be shut up from the rest of the 
world; we should be reduced into a state in which it would not be strange 
if even cannibalism were to ensue. The hostility to machinery, to be | 
consistent, must be universal. Each class of workmen has the same 
right; and if the agricultural labourer he justifiable in destroying the 
threshing machine, the weaver has a right to destroy the power loom ; 
the printers’ pressmen would be right in destroying the steam press ; the 
waterman would be right in dismantling the steam vessel; and so, through- 
out the whole compass of society, we should be thrown back into a state 
of privation, helplessness, and utter barbarism.” 
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The influence of want, the pressure of hunger when abundance is 
around, the pinching and stinting from day to day, are evils and 
tempting circumstances which have often been descanted upon, and 
which Mr. Fox, in his most earnest and heart-touching manner, 
describes. ° | 

Another unfavourable circumstance dwelt upon by him, as con- | 
tinually operating upon poverty, is the sense of inferiority. We 
shall hear how eloquently Dr. Channing addresses the working 
classes on the natural dignity of every man ; and how beautifully he 
encourages all to respect themselves. But in the meanwhile listen i 
to the lecturer :— 
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‘The condition of a man existing in one of the subordinate castes of the 
East must be considered as unfavourable to morality. He looks around 
him, and sees, in every direction, men living in comparative ease and on i 
the resources of others, whilst he himself is subjected to the same toil in : 
which his father dragged through life before him, and in which kis sons 
must drag through life after him. And though we are told that in this 
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country any man may better his condition—that there is here no distinction 
of caste—that any man may rise in life—yet is it to be remembered that 
rising in the world is too often a process which does not tend to disarm the 
immortal tendency in question, but, on the contrary, gives it greater 
strength, being accomplished by means of the very servility which is the 
curse of ignorance and poverty in their degradation ; and if so, it carries a 
blight along with it into the ranks which are above, and spreads through 
them all either a false estimate of worth, or a conscious and base postpone- 
ment of moral good to external appearance, which ought only to be found, 


and there is only to be deplored, in those whose situation is of the most 
abject description.” 


To the pressure of poverty, and the demoralization which parti- 
cularly marks the poor, must be ascribed the partial extinction, at 
least, of humanity, alluded to by our author, as witnessed, for ex- 
ample, in the northern parts of the island, where depressing labour 


is so frequently the lot of wives and children; sold to it by the 
husband and the father. 


Mr. Fox instances one other unfavourable circumstance in the 
condition of the poor of this country which affects their morality 
closely, and from which it would be well for society at large were 


they protected. The observations alluded to have had some 
remarkable illustrations of late :— 


“‘ If war is to be waged, their passions are to be stimulated ; their igno- 
rance is to be misled ; their poverty is to be bribed; their bodies and their 
consciences are to be bought ; and they are to be made the living machinery 
of shedding those torrents of blood, which ambition, or any other evil dis- 
position, may will shonld flow to drench and desolate the earth. If political 
bigotry wants a victim, they are to be excited to acts of riot, and then 
turned loose, often to destroy the property and to endanger the lives of the 
very best of men, and of their noblest benefactors. And so, on the other 
hand, there are acting on them the influences of those, who, on their heads, 
would rise to personal emolument and advantage : the political demagogue, 
who tells them of all sorts of golden prospects, and by the most absurd 
means ventures to assure to them the realization of blessings, which may 
be far beyond their reach by any means, but which assuredly can never be 
achieved by any panacea in his possession. All bear on the poor, all are 
continually operating on their ignorance, and perverting their minds. The 
bigot addresses himself to them, in order to strengthen his bigotry ; to give 
the spirit of sectarianism more power ; to roll its thunders with a louder 
crash against those whom he denominates heretics; and to dart his lighten- 
ings with a clearer and more fatal aim. Even the philanthropist very often 
makes their condition worse, and aggravates their sufferings by a misdi- 
rected charity, which increases the evil it endeavours to alleviate ; and thus, 
what is meant for their good, is continually perverted for their evil.” 


But all is not gloom, degradation, misery, and vice that the his- 


tory of our poor population exhibits. Listen once more to the 
preacher :— 
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« O, how strong is humanity! What a grand, what a majestic thing is 
that constitution of sentient nature, which does not break down under all 
this suffering; which manifests its tendency, which breathes its aspirations, 
which show its origin from the Father of truth and light and goodness, 
even amidst all the clouds that time and circumstances cause to brood over 
it, and dim its brightness! For so it is, that in the favourable circum- 
stances of poverty, we must advert firstto the native tendencies of humanity. 
They are often displaying themselves with a power which shows their 
beneficient and their everlasting nature. Rightly has the most philosophic 
of living poets declared, that 


“Man is dear to man. The poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they may know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the givers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings, have been kind to those 
Who needed kindness, for this single cause,— 
That we have, all of us, OnE HUMAN HEART,’ 


There is the great source of strength and hope, in that universal oneness of 
the human heart; there is the origin of what is justly denominated natural 
sympathy, the craving for it from others, and the innate propulsion towards 
its exercise in every individual ; there is the great pledge which man gives 
to man, and which God gives to man, that so long as our nature is continued 
in existence, manifestations of goodness shall not be wanting to vindicate 
its moral dignity, and eventually its happy destiny.” 


Again,— 


“ The poor are to other classes too often but as the inhabitants of a re- 
mote and unexplored country. Comparatively little can be realized, by the 
children of affluence, of their state who are exposed to the mischiefs which 
I have just enumerated, and to these mischiefs in combination with sick- 
ness—with protracted sickness—with bitter privations, and with the other 
ills which flesh is heir to, but which, in this combination, fall upon them 
with so much peculiar bitterness. ‘There then springs up amongst them- 
selves a sympathy which has been exercised to an extent that does them 
honour. ‘Talk what we will of charity, and of kindness, the great alleviator 
of the sufferings of the poor is the sympathy of the poor. There are im- 
mense loads heaved off by this power, the pressure of which would defy 
any other interposition, and baffle all the philanthropy of those who are 
most active and most energetic in their philanthropy, but who do not be- 
long to the class, to the good of which they earnestly desire to minister. 

“* T love,’ said Robert Robinson in one of his beautiful Village Sermons, 
‘the soul that must and will do good ; the kind creature, that runs to the 
sick bed, I might rather say bedstead, of a poor neighbour, wipes away the 
moisture of a fever, smoothes the clothes, beats upt he pillow, fills the pitcher, 
sets it within reach, administers only a cup of cold water ; but in the true 
spirit of a disciple of Christ, becomes a fellow worker with Christ in the 
administration of happiness to mankind. Peace be with that good soul! 
She also must come in time into the condition of her neighbour; and then 
may the Lord strengthen her upon the bed of languishing, and by some 
kind hand like her own, make all her bed in her sickness.’ . 
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‘* Of Genuine Christian goodness such as this, I have no doubt that there 
is a most honourable amount, constantly wearing away an immense mass 
of misery, unapproachable by any other class or in any other way.” 


Mr. Fox not only is of opinion that the condition of the poor, 
though still severe and tending to beget peculiar‘vices, has on the aver- 
age been gradually ameliorated and morally improved,—for which 
change he assigns certain causes,—but he gladdens us with the pros- 
pect of still greater advances to virtue and happiness. We can only 
afford room for one short extract connected with this hope :— 


“A real religion of the people—a religion in the spirit of Christianity, 
with the modification to present circumstances which that spirit demands 
—a religion, simple, fervent, expansive, elevated as the spirit of Christ 
himself—this is needed ; toward this, I trust, there is some tendency. Ma- 
terials for it may, in some measure, be furnished here and there by the 
existing bodies of religionists, though their combination cannot be made 
available by the exertions and by the activity of sectarianism. The path 
must be by the road of national education, without which, no great or per- 
manent good can be expected. I trust there isa tendency towards this; 
and that in each of the means I am indicating, there is also a _ self-inherent 
power of advance.” 


The passages we have cited from this lecture, on the “ Moralit 
of Poverty,” must have conveyed a very high idea of the author’s 
head and heart. ‘There is a vast amount of feeling and argument 
throughout the series that is equally good and striking ; and what- 
ever nay be thought of some of Mr. Fox’s views in regard to certain 
political, ecclesiastical, and religious topics, we can safely declare to 
all our readers that they will find these twenty lectures distinguished 
by no ordinary compass of purpose, and by no small degree of 
novelty, of power and felicity in the execution.| 

Dr. Channing’s Address was delivered at Boston, U. S., Sep- 
tember, 1838, and falls in, with particular fitness, with the lecture 
upon which we have been chiefly dwelling. The Self-culture he 
describes and eulogizes, is that which he deems best adapted to and 
most worthy of those of his countrymen “ who live by the labour of 
their hands ;” nor after the universal and accurately measured repu- 
tation which the author of the address has won and established for 
himself, would it be becoming in us to do more than press into the 
space we can afford some of the best and most arousing passages 
with which the pamphlet is absolutely crowded. And yet it is no 
easy thing to please one’s own self with selections where all is so 
good that it is painful to leave anything untranscribed. 

We have already slightly referred to Channing’s conceptions of 
man’s native dignity, and now quote as follows :— 


“ T have expressed my strong interest in the mass of the people ; and 
this is founded, not on their usefulness to the community, so much as on 
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what they are in themselves. Their condition is indeed obscure: but 
their importance is not on this account a whit the less. The multitude 
of men cannot from the nature of the case be distinguished ; for the very 
idea of distinction is, that a man stands out from the multitude. They 
make little noise and draw little notice in their narrow spheres of action ; 
but still they have their full proportion of personal worth, and even of 
greatness. Indeed every man, in every condition, is great: it is only our 
own diseased sight which makes him little. A man is as great as a man 
be he where or what he may. The grandeur of his nature turns to in- 
significance all outward distinctions. His powers of intellect, of consci- 
ence, of love, of knowing God, of perceiving the beautiful, of acting on 
his own mind, on outward nature, and on his fellow-creatures, these are 
glorious prerogatives. ‘Through the vulgar error of undervaluing what 
is common, we are apt indeed to pass these by as of little worth. But as 
in the outward creation, so in the soul, the common is the most precious, 
Science and art may invent splendid modes of illuminating the apart- 
ments of the opulent; but these are all poor and worthless, compared 
with the common light which the sun sends into all our windows, which 
he pours freely, impartially over hill and valley, which kindles daily the 
eastern and western sky; and so the common lights of reason, and con- 
science, and love are of more worth and dignity than the rare endowments 
which give celebrity to a few. Let us not disparage that nature which is 
common to all men; for no thought can measure its grandeur. It is the 
image of God, the image even of his infinity; for no limits can be set to 
its enfolding. He who possesses the divine powers of the soul is a great 
being, be his place what it may. You may clothe him with rags, may 
immerse him in a dungeon, may chain him to slavish tasks: but he is 
still great. You shut him out of your houses; but God opens to him 
heavenly mansions. He makes no show indeed in the streets of a splen- 
did city; but a clear thought, a pure affection, a resolute act of a virtu- 
ous will have a dignity of quite another kind, and far higher than accu- 
mulations of brick and granite, and plaster and stucco, however cunningly 
put together, or though stretching far beyond our sight. Nor is this all. 
If we pass over this grandeur of our common nature, and turn our 
thoughts to that comparative greatness, which draws chief attention, and 
which consists in the decided superiority of the individual to the general 
standard of power and character, we shall find this as free and frequent a 
growth among the obscure and unnoticed, as in more conspicious walks 
of life. Perhaps the greatest in our city at this moment are buried in 
obscurity. Grandeur of character lies wholly in force of soul, that is, in 
the force of thought, moral principle, and love; and this may be fouud 
the humblest condition of life.” 


Again :— 


“T believe this greatness to be most common among the multitude 
whose names ave never heard. Among com.non people will be found 
more of hardship borne manfully, more of unvarnished truth, more of 
religious trust, more of that generosity which gives what the giver needs 
himself, and more of a wise estimate of life and death, than among the 
more prosperous. And even in regard to influence over other beings, 
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which is thought the peculiar prerogative of distinguished station, | 
believe that the difference between the conspicuous and the obscure does 
not amount to much. Influence is to be measured, not by the extent of 
surface it covers, but by its kind. A man may spread his mind, his feel- 
ings, and opinions through a great extent; but if his mind be a low one, 
he manifests no greatness. A wretched artist may fill a city with daubs, 
and by a false showy style achieve a reputation ; but the man of genius, 
who leaves behind him one grand picture, in which immortal beauty is 
embodied, and which is silently to spread a true taste in his art, exerts an 
incomparably higher influence.” 


Self-culture is defined to be the care which every man owes to 
himself, to the unfolding and perfecting of his nature ; it is a thing 
that is possible ; it is not adream; it has foundations in our nae 
ture. Man has the power, the fearful as well as glorious endow- 
ment of acting on, determining, and forming himself. ‘To cultivate 
anything, is to make it grow ; to cultivate one’s own self is to grow, 
to advance morally, religiously, intellectually, socially. Each of 
these phrases and terms are expanded and illustrated in the author’s 
happiest style. He also dwells at some length upon two other 
branches of self-culture, which have been generally overlooked in the 
education of the people, viz., first, the sense or perception of beauty, 
—beauty external, literary, mental, &c., and secondly, the power of 
utterance. 

As to the means by which self-culture may be promoted, Dr. 
Channing in a single address, has, of course, to confine himself to a 
rapid glance at a few of those which are most striking, important, 
and applicable to manual labourers. We copy some fragments 
under the head of means :— 


** A man, as I have said, is to cultivate himself because he is a man. He 
is to start with the conviction, that there is something greater within him 
than in the whole material creation, than in all the worlds which press on 
the eye and ear; and that inward improvements have a worth and dignity 
in themselves, quite distinct from the power they give over outward things. 
Undoubtedly a man is to labour to better his condition, but first to better 
himself. If he knows no higher use of his mind than to invent and drudge 
for his body, his case is desperate as far as culture is concerned. 

“In these remarks, ] do not mean to recommend to the labourer 
indifference to his outward lot. I hold it important, that every man in 
every class should possess the means of comfort, of health, of neatness in 
food and apparel, and of occasional retirement and leisure. ‘These are 
good in themselves, to be sought for their own sakes; and still more, they 
are important means of self-culture for which I am pleading. A clean, 
comfortable dwelling, with wholesome meals, is no small aid to intellectual 
and moral progress. A man living in a damp cellar, or a garret open to 
rain and snow, breathing the foul air of a filthy room, and striving without 
success to appease hunger on scanty or unsavoury food, is in danger of 
abandoning himself to a desperate, selfish recklessness. Improve, then, 
your lot. Multiply comforts, and still more, get wealth if you can by 
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honourable means, and if it do not cost too much. A true cultivation of 
the mind is fitted to forward you in your worldly concerns, and you ought 
to use it for this end. Only, beware, lest this end master you; lest your 
motives sink as your condition improves; lest you fall victims to the 
miserable passion of vying with those around you in show, luxury, and 
expense. Cherish a true respect for yourselves. Feel that your nature is 
worth more than everything which is foreign to you. He who has not 
caught a glimpse of his own rational and spiritual being, of something 
within himself superior to the world and allied to the Divinity, wants the 
true spring of that purpose of self-culture, on which I have insisted as the 
first of all the means of improvement.” 


As to intercourse with superior minds :— 


“T have insisted on our own activity as essential to our progress: but 
we were not made to live or advance alone, Society is as needful to us as 
air or food. A child doomed to utter loneliness, growing up without 
sight or sound of human beings, would not put forth equal power with 
many brutes; and a man never brought into contact with minds superior 
to his own, will probably run one and the same dull round of thought 
and action to the end of life. 

“It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with superior 
minds; and these invaluable means of communication are in the reach of 
all. In the best books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked fur books! 
They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the 
spiritual life of past ages. Books are the true levellers. They give to 
all who will faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual presence of the 
best and greatest of our race. No matter how poor I am; no matter 
though the prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwel- 
ling ; if the sacred writers will enter and take up their abode under my 
roof—if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise; and 
Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of imagination and the workings of 
the human heart; and Franklin to enrich me with his practical wisdom 
—I shall not pine for want of intellectual companionship, and I may be- 
come a cultivated man, though excluded from what is called the best 
society in the place where | live.” 


Of newspapers :— 


“ They are the literature of multitudes. Unhappily their importance is 
not understood ; their bearing on the intellectual and moral cultivation of 
the community little thought of. A newspaper ought to be conducted by 
one of our most gifted men, and its income should be such as to enable 
him to secure the contributions of men as gifted as himself. But we must 
take newspapers as they are; and a man, anxious for self-culture, may turn 
them to account, if he will select the best within his reach. He should 
exclude from his house such as are venomous or scurrilous, as he would a 
pestilence: he should be swayed in his choice, not merely by the ability 
with which a paper is conducted, but still more by its spirit, by its justice, 
fairness, and steady adherence to great principles : especially, if he would 
know the truth, let him hear beth sides. Let him read the defence as well 
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as the attack: let him not give his ear to one party exclusively. We con- 
demn ourselves, when we listen to reproaches thrown on an individual, and 
turn away from his exculpation : and is it just to read continual, unsparing 


invective against large masses of men, and refuse them the opportunity of 
justifying themselves ?”’ 


But even a just appreciation of what some look upon as degrading 
drudgery becomes self-culture :— 


“Twill take one example, and that is, of a man living by manual 
labour. This may be made the means of self-culture. For instance: in 
almost all labour, a man exchanges his strength for an equivalent in the 
form of wages, purchase-money, or some other product. In other words, 
labour is a system of contracts, bargains, imposing mutual obligations, 
Now the man who, in working, no matter in what way, strives perpetu- 
ally to fulfil his obligations thoroughly, to do his whole work faithfully, 
to be honest, not because honesty is the best policy, but for the sake of 
justice, and that he may render to every man his due, such a labourer is 
continually building up in himself one of the greatest principles of mo- 
rality and religion. Every blow on the anvil, on the earth, or whatever 
material he works upon, contributes something to the perfection of his 
nature, 

“ Nor is this all. Labour is a school of benevolence as well as justice. 

A man to support himself must serve others ; he must do or produce 
something for their comfort or gratification. This is one of the beautiful 
ordinations of Providence, that to geta living a man must be useful. 
Now this usefulness ought to be at an end in his labour as truly as to earn 
his living. He onghtto think of the benefit of those he works for, as 
well as of his own: and in so doing, in desiring amidst his sweat and toil 
to serve others as well as himself, he is exercising and growing in bene- 
volence, as truly as if he were distributing bounty with a large hand to 
the poor. Sucha motive hallows and dignifics the commonest pursuit. 
, “Again. Labour may be so performed as to be a high impulse to the 
mind, Bea man’s vocation what it may, his rule should be to do its 
duties perfectly, todo the best be can, and thus to make perpetual pro- 
gress in his art. In other words, Perfection should be proposed ; and 
thisI urge not only for its usefulness to society, nor for the sincere 
pleasure which a ma: takes in seeing a work well done. This is an im- 
portant means of self-culture. In this way the idea of perfection takes 
ruot in the mind, and spreads far beyond the man’s trade.” 


Are manual Jabourers to take an interest in politics ?— 


‘T respectfully counsel those, whom I address, to take part in the politics 
of their country. These are the true discipline of a people, and do much 
for their education. I counsel you to labour for a clear understanding of 
the subjects which agitate the community, to make them your study, instead 
of wasting your leisure in vague, passionate talk about them. ‘The time 
thrown away by the mass of the people on the rumours of the day, might, 
if hetter spent, give them a good acquaintance with the constitution, laws, 
history, and interests of their country, and thus establish them in those great 
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principles by which particular measures are to be determined. In propor- 
tion as the people thus improve themselves, they will cease to be the tools 
of designing politicians. ‘Their intelligence, not their passions and jealou- 
sies, Will be addressed by those who seek their votes. ‘They will exert, not 
a nominal, but a real influence on the government and the destinies of the 
country, and at the same time will forward their own growth in truth and 
virtue.” 


Dr, Channing has a good deal to say about the necessity and the 
means of encouraging and advancing education in his country, 
where so much has already been done in this department. But we 
must close the pamphlet, and will do so, giving it as our opinion 
that every man, be he peer or peasant, would be benefited essen- 
tially were he to read and digest for himself its centents. A short 
extract will suitably conclude the article :— 


‘One important topic remains. That great means of self-improvement, 
Christianity, is yet untouched, and its greatness forbids me now to approach 
it. I will only say, that if you study Christianity in its original records and 
not in human creeds ; if you consider its clear revelations of God, its life- 
giving promises of pardon and spiritual strength, its correspondence to 
man’s reason, conscience, and best affections, and its adaptation to his 
wants, sorrows, anxieties, and fears; if you consider the strength of its 
proofs, the purity of its precepts, the divine greatness of the character of 
its Author, and the immortality which it opens before us, you will feel 
yourselves bound to welcome it joyfully, gratefully, as affording aids and 
incitements to self-culture, which would vainly be sought in all other 
means.” 








Art. 1V.—Medical Reform; being the Subject of the First Annual Ora- 
tion, instituted by the British Medical Association, and delivered at 
the Second Anniversary of that Soctety. By A. B. Granvitie, M.D., 
F.R.S. &c. &c. &. London: Sherwood: 1838. 


No one who has ever reflected on the various grades in the medical 
prefession as they exist in this country, or who is but partially aware 
of the discussions and investigations of which our medical institutions 
of late years have been the theme, can be insensibleto the anomalous, 
confused, and contradictory nature of the whole, or otherwise than 
puzzled to know what is the precise province of each. It is very 
easy to learn and say that there is a College of Physicians which 
was incorporated by royal charter in the time of Henry the Eight, 
and that it is the province of the members to prescribe for disease, 
but without compounding or furnishing medicine, or operating upon 
the body in any manner. The social rank, and the general educa- 
tion, not including what strictly belongs to their profession, has 
placed physicians at the top of the tree. Indeed, superior family 
connection, as well as the degree which it is necesary for a physician 
to have obtained at a university, have prevailed with the community, 
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especially the exclusive orders, so as to accord to this class the highest 
rank. We are of opinion, however, that as regards imperative pro- 
fessional studies and actual practice, physicians are shut out, ac- 
cording to existing conventional forms, from departments of know- 
ledge in which it may be the lot of every medical man to pronounce 
a most important judgment. 

The College of Surgeons is another chartered body ; the duties of 
its members being, properly, to exercise their skill in such opera- 
tions as the hand and the lancet or other surgical instrument may 
have to perform. But many purely surgical diseases may be the 
offspring of internal and constitutional states of the body ; hence 
surgeons have gradually come to prescribe as well as to operate. 
There are several legal distinctions which might be noticed in re- 
gard to the charges and the rights to enforce payments, between the 
two branches of the profession already named ; but the striking fact 
which we wish to keep at present in view is, that surgeons in every 
part of the nation, be it city or country, perform all the offices, not 
merely of physician and what originally belonged properly to their 
own department, but of a third incorporated society, viz, the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, whose particular province, one would naturally 
suppose was confined to the compounding and furnishing of drugs. 
While, however, surgeons who are genera! practitioners, for the most 
part, are members of the Apothecaries’ Company, an apothecary 
as such, though the title and the education of this class be the lowest 
in the profession, has in fact, according to the Statute, the highest 
privileges of any, the prescribing of physic, the practice of surgery, 
and the supplying of medicine being open to him. But who is there 
that is in the least acquainted with a druggist’s shop who does not 
know that the keeper of such an establishment performs all these 
different offices, though he may have no degree, no diploma of any 
sort, and may have passed through no accredited medical education ? 
What sort of certificates again, for example, are necessary to the 
practice of midwifery ? Or what means can be adopted to prevent 
the most arrant quack, the self-dubbed. M. D., from recommend- 
ing and selling patent medicines ? 

We might notice and distinguish the appointed forms, rules, and 
periods of study, which each of the three chartered companies ob- 
serve ; and also the nature as well as course of examination which 
the candidates have to undergo. But it may be sufficient to state, 
that, according to our own understanding of the matter, the theory 
of the healing profession, and a considerable degree of learning to 
garnish the language of science, are the main desiderata in the aspl- 
rant to the physician’s dignity. From him who would be a surgeon, 
a knowledge of anatomy, of human physiology, a considerable dex- 
terity with the knife, an acquaintance with hospital practice, and 4 
certain proficiency in other branches technically known, are the 
things required ; an apothecary being tried by the same tests, with 
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the necessary addition that he has served an apprenticeship with a 
member of the Apothecaries’ Company. It appears, however, as 
we Shall afterwards learn, that the surgeons are subject to a more 
protracted education than the last-named candidates, and necessarily 
in surgery, a branch over which an apothecary may skip. 

Upon the whole, it may be safely affirmed, that neither of the 
three branches are complete in the matter of education, or the man- 
ner of testing it ; while, as regards distinctions, most invidious rules 
obtain—the physicians, the top of the tree, as it occurs to us, being 
in some respects more cramped than either of the other two privi- 
leged bodies. Their province is most limited in practice, their 
rights more rigidly interpreted. 

It cannot be matter of wonder to any one that the anomalies in 
our medical institutions, the contradictions, and the chaos should 
have rendered the several grades of the profession proverbially jea- 
lous of each other, and given rise to heartburnings and squabbles 
disgraceful to science, especially when the health and life of man 
are thereby likely to be frequently sacrificed. Something not much 
short of radical reform is therefore loudly called for by most of those 
disinterested persons who have come to direct their attention to the 
subject. Both in and out of the profession—both in and out of par- 
liament, there has been for some years a movement party. The 
pressure is on the increase, the strongest connected weight in this 
pressure, consisting, probably, of the “ British Medical Associa- 
tion,’ which was founded about two years ago, “ to obtain a national 
system of medical government ; to procure wholesome changes in 
the constitution of the medical corporations or colleges ; to press 
for the adoption of a higher and uniform standard of medical edu- 
cation ; to insist upon an equal enjoyment of professional rights and 
privileges, and an equal protection from the laws ; to remove and 
oppose all professional grievances, and all abuses in medical affairs ; 
to uphold the dignity and respectability of the medical profession ; 
to form a Benevolent Fund for distressed brethren, by inculcating 
kind, friendly, and honourable feelings towards each other.” Such 
are the professedly leading objects of this Association, which is 
sending out its roots and branches to the provinces, and in which a 
number of medical gentlemen have already taken a hearty interest. 
As the title of the pamphlet before us intimates, Dr. Granville, in 
delivering an Annual Oration in furtherance of the object of the 
society, chose for his theme, or rather had appointed to him, that 
of ** Medical Reform ;”’ and from the narrative, strictures, and sug- 
gestions herein found we shall make some extracts. _ 

The author, perhaps not in the best taste, prefaces his essay with 
some remarks about the necessity, the spirit, and the progress of 
Parliamentary Reform ; passing on to observe that similar energy 
and perseverance are requisite to carry through, against the formid- 
able obstacles that exist, a similar sweeping away of old abuses in 
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our medical institutions and government. He first considers “* What 
is there to reform ?” and in his strictures here and elsewhere in the 
pamphlet, draws many of his opinions and facts frem the contents 
of three ponderous volumes of Parliamentary evidence, as reported 
from the proceedings of the Select Committee on Medical Education 
in 1834. He argues, under the question put, that the mode and 
kind of education must be altered and improved. But it would 
appear that the heads and other office-bearers of the three chartered 
companies, not only disagree as to principles, but as to facts :— 


** It would be an endless task, and not a pleasing one withal, were I to 
enter in this place into the enumeration of the incongruities, the irregu- 
larities, and the absurdities, which, at every page of ‘these pregnant 
volumes, meet the eye of the most impartial reader, touching the past 
and present history of medical education in England. ‘The most incre- 
dulous would startle, for instance, at the fact, that even in the definition 
of what medical education should be—what length of time it should occupy 
—of the qualifications it should impart—and of the rank or importance it 
should confer on individuals; none of the three officers at the head of their 
respective chartered bodies in 1834, examined by the committee, could 
agree. And what a pitiable sight, indeed, must those officers have afforded 
to the assembled members of the parliamentary committee, with their self- 
ish and narrow-minded views respecting questions which, as they regard 
the public more than individual interest, ought to have been treated with 
boundless liberality !—How pitiable a sight, I repeat, must it not have 
been to behold one officer after another, of those chartered bodies, cling- 
ing with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause, to the defence of abuses 
and irregularities, and even of the violation of prescriptive rights, (for of 
such the evidence of 1834 affords sundry examples,) after the existence 
of such abuses, irregularities, and violations had been established by the 
skilful agency of cross-examination! What impression upon the examin- 
ing committee must that distinguished individual have made, during his 
examination, who, being at the head of one of the colleges, declared that 
a doctor of medicine, while practising surgery, or belonging to the College 
of Surgeons, was not a fit person to be admitted into his college—that the 
powers granted by parliament to the Apothecaries’ Company to examine 
candidates in physic were to be lamented—and that an obstetrical practi- 
tioner ought not to enter the royal college as a fellow, though a doctor of 
medicine, because ‘ midwifery was an act foreign to the habits of gentle- 
men of enlarged academical education ;’—concluding at last by asserting 
that the principal use of his college to the public was, that the latter looked 
at it as a tribunal by which persons properly educated are admitted into 
the profession! Asif the thousands in the profession who neither seek 
nor care for such an admission, were to be considered as improperly or 
imperfectly educated! Asif he, the head of that college, had not known 
that many who had practised or now practise surgery, have been or are, 
by education and science, able to prescribe as physicians! As if he had 
not been fully aware that, at the very moment of his delivering his evi- 
dence, and now, there were and are, in London and the principal cities in 
England, physicians exercising the branch of midwifery, who, by their 
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acknowledged university and preliminary education—their standing in 
society and the profession—and the estimation in which they are held both 
at home and abroad for their writings—were more likely to do honour to 
his college than to lower it in the opinion of the public! 

« 1f we now turn to the evidence of the head of the second Royal Col- 
lege, we find in it the same pretence to a superiority, or at least to an 
equality of medical education in his own class, as was proclaimed by the 
first witness: although neither the discipline, the length of studies re- 
quired, nor the examinations, are like those of the first college. Un- 
doubtedly, says the head of the second college, in answer to questions to 
that effect—undoubtedly we prescribe in medical cases—we learn and 
examine in the practice of physic—we are superior in anatomy and phy- 
siology—and we are essentially the best practitioners in surgery :--a sur- 
geon, in fact, does everything. We have, therefore, a right to exercise 
the medical art generally, barring the dispensing of medicines, which we 
leave to the Company of Apothecaries. ‘As to that society,’ observed 
the president, ‘ it is in a false position under existing circumstances. The 
society never should have had the power of appointing examiners at all ; 
and it was a gross error on the part of government to have given it to 
them.’—‘ Had I been president of the College of Surgeons at that time, 
they never should have had it.’ (! 1) 

‘ The apothecaries themselves, on the other hand, nothing loth to stand 
forward, proclaim through their master, that they ‘ form, of all the branches 
of the medical profession, the most important.’ An apothecary, observes 
the said master of the worshipful company, is a person competent to ascer- 
tain the nature of a disease, and to treat it. He must therefore learn the 
art of medicine. He must also learn the art of pharmacy; and we exa- 
mine our candidates in both, adding by our recent regulations midwifery, 
and other branches of natural science, making them over, afterwards, to 
the College of Surgeons, to be tried in surgery, which they must conse- 
quently have learnt, An apothecary, therefore, is necessarily an accom- 
plished medical man, and as such we license him to practise all over the 
kingdom. The only difference between him and the members of the two 
colleges consists in this, that he neither occupies, in the acquisition of his 
professional knowlege, the same length of time—nor is he bound to take 
in the same quantity of each branch of instruction, as in the case of physi- 
cians and surgeons.” 


This last sentence contains an unfortunate admission which our 
Orator does not fail to turn to good account, and to the disadvan- 
tage of the master of the worshipful company and the apothecaries 
generally. According to the witness’s own showing, his class forms 
“the most important branch of the medical profession,” although 
sent out with an inferior education. But this is not the worst, Dr. 
Granville says, if the worshipful master’s statement is to be tried 
by the opinions of the presidents of the two colleges :— 


“ According to the standard of the first president, the test of capability 
‘in ascertaining and treating discase,’ consists not only in a variety of 
medical studies, but in a long preliminary education also: and, according 
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to the standard of the second president, a proper examination in surgery 
is necessary to complete the apothecary. Now, as the court of examiners 
at Apothecaries’ Hall have not strictly the power to inquire exclusivel 

into the classical or preliminary education of their candidates, nor can the 

make a bye-law to that effect, (although they do try a little their latinity,) 
it is evident that the licensed apothecary is an inferiorly qualified healer 
of disease, in the opinion of the president of the College of Physicians, 
And inasmuch as the said court of examiners at Apothecaries’ Hall cannot 
inquire into the surgical knowledge of their candidates, but turn them 
over to be examined concerning it at the Royal College in Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, (whither, it is admitted in evidence, a very large proportion of 
such candidates never proceed, from being aware that the said college can 
neither compel them to do so, nor can prevent them from exercising the 
art of surgery )—it follows, that a great many of the licensed apothecaries 
must be imperfectly qualified, when they take upon themselves afterwards 
‘to afford medical relief to by far the larger proportion of sick of the 


whole community,’ in the character of persons ‘ competent to ascertain 
the nature of a disease, and to treat it.’ ” 


Our author shows that the President of the College of Physicians 
was not much more happy than the Master of the Apothecaries, 
when the former alleged as a reason for the privileges of his college 
being restricted to the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge (this 
was before the enactment of some recent and liberal regulations), 
that those were persons who had undergone a moral and intellectual 
trial, to which they are not subject in foreign universities. Now, to 
say nothing about the moral training obtained at the two great 
English Universities, we never before heard any one quoting them 
as other than the very worst medical schools in Europe. But then 
the president spoke of intellectual culture, no doubt thereby mean- 
ing classical and philosophical education ; all which is unquestionable 
to be desired as preliminary training in any of the learned profes- 
sions. Now even under this last view of the subject, Dr. Granville, 
who has travelled much on the continent, and who is familiar with 
foreign institutions of every kind, does by a direct mention of certain 
celebrated schools, a short sketch of the studies pursued in them, 
and the notice of other notorious facts, at once demolish the intended 
boast of the president. 

Another answer to the question ‘‘ What is there to reform in 
medical affairs,’ as constituted and conducted in this country, re- 
gards the “‘ government of the chartered bodies,” which our Orator 
declares is so defective as to prove them unnecessary :— 


‘‘ They are unnecessary, because, as they teach nothing themselves, 
and only undertake to examine people: if a general board should be 1n- 
stituted in London to examine all candidates for medical practice—(and 
in that point the heads of the corporate bodies have all unwittingly agreed, 
when asked their opinion on that subject by the shrewd chairman of the 
committee )—their existence would become useless. ‘They are inefficient, 
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because, in protecting the public from pretenders, impostors, illegal or 
dishonest practitioners, and quacks, the two colleges have admitted, 
through their respective presidents, that they possess no power: while 
the Company of Apothecaries have confessed that there are more cases of 
infraction of their own peculiar Act than the society has the means of pro- 
secuting and punishing. 

“ But the inefficiency of the Apothecaries’ Company is proved much 
more strongly by another of their own admissions. Their charter and acts 
bind that body to visit the shops of general practitioners, to see that no 
bad drugs are kept, or spurious medicines sold. When asked how often 
they exercised that duty, the master answers, ‘ During one day, or more 
than one day, once in two years.’ Toa former question the same gentle- 
man had replied, that such visits generally began at one o’clock, and ended 
at about six; and that, upon an average, each visit lasted, perhaps, a quar- 
ter of an hour.’ How, on the face of this very admission, does the effective 
nature of the Apothecaries’ Company's operations in this matter appear ? 
Here is a body politic desired to watch over an important branch of pub- 
lic safety, who exercise it by limiting their vigilance to about twenty in- 
vestigations on one, two, or three days, once in two years, among the one 
thousand general practitioners who, according to another answer of the 
worshipful master, are said to practise in London. To which we must 
also add another piece of information, afforded us by the same witness; 
that although directed by act of parliament to make similar visitations all 
over England and Wales, they, the Company of Apothecaries, do not com- 
ply, and never have complied, with that injunction. Supposing, then, 
the protecting efficiency of that chartered body to be necessary for the 
purpose for which it is required by the laws of the country—is it not at 
present reduced to a mere nullity ? 

“ The chartered bodies, therefore, stand on the records of parliament as 
self condemned, ineffective bodies. They also stand there as self-admitted 
defective bodies. The learned president of the first of the two colleges, 
for instance, (not to allude to several other matters,) admits that they 
have no power of doing their duty as the guardians of the public health in 
this country—their influence extends only to a few miles around the capi- 
tal—and even in that narrow circle it is effectually cramped by the inter- 
ference of the two other bodies. ‘ We are,’ says the president, ‘ we are 
deterred (from doing our duty) by the powers which the Legislature has 
given to apothecaries and surgeons.’ Is this not a glaring defect in the 
constitution of his college ?” 


Another gross absurdity, it must certainly be admitted, charac- 
terises the manner in which druggists and chemists are overlooked 
as regards competency to select and compound medicines :— 


“Ts it not passing strange that the College of Physicians and the Com- 
pany of Apothecaries should be invested with the power of examining, 
from time to time, the drugs themselves, but not the dealers and the com- 
pounders of them under any circumstances ? 

“ The candidate who solicits admission into the College of Physicians, 
either as a fellow or a licentiate—another candidate who presents him- 
self fur a diploma before the College of Surgeons—neither of whom may 
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ever require, in the course of their practice, to see a single drug, but may 
rest satisfied with knowing its pharmaceutical powers only—each of these 
is to be examined, according to existing regulations, as to his technical 
acquaintance with the natural characters and physiognomy of drugs, and 
is toname and describe each drug presented to him by the examiners, 
while the man who is to select the good from the bad drugs in the mar. 
ket, who is to use them for compounding medicines, who is to prepare 
and retail them to the public, or to the patients of physicians and surgeons 
—that man’s capability of doing all these things is never investigated ! 
What other parallel example of an absurdity so gross can be found in the 
history of civilised societies? In what other country than Great Britain 
is such an example to be met with ?” 


Dr. Granville in further considering ‘ what there is to reform,” 
merely glances at the ‘‘ Management of Medical Charities ;” but 
finding the field too vast to be entered upon in the present oration, 
leaves it to be the theme of future discussion. In the absence, how- 
ever, of particular information about medical foundations and hospi- 
tals, in the pamphlet before us, we shall copy, from another recent 
work, a striking passage to supply in some measure the want. We 
allude to an essay on Puerperal Fever by Dr. Ferguson, a malig- 
nant disease that attacks lying-in women, and which, we are told, 
commits its greatest ravages in our hospitals as these receptacles 
are managed. It will occur to the reader, at the same time, that 
the reform of such establishments is a question that concerns the 
legislature and municipal governments, rather than any of the sec 
tions of medical distinction hitherto the theme of criticism. Dr. 
Ferguson says— 


‘We have abundant evidence of the disease being most fatal in hospitals 
as these receptacles are now managed. Neither the skill, the comfort, the 
careful dieting, and even the assiduous nursing which are lavished on it8 
inmates, diminish the mortality to a level with that attendant on the out- 
door population. In her own home the patient is generally better placed, 
with regard to ventilation, than in most hospitals; and in no malady is 
pure air, quickly changed, so requisite as in the puerperal state. It is, in 
fact, the chief prophylactic. A lying-in hospital should consist either of a 
series of cottages, or its spacious wards should contain very few patients. 
Under the old system in France, two and three used to be put into one bed ; 
the frightful mortality which ensued was diminished by abandoning this 
pernicious custom. If the condition of the puerperal patient be considered, 
—the load of secretions, some of which readily become putrid, the effluvia 
generated, the susceptibility to nervous impression, the nervous exhaus- 
tion,—the vital importance of affording more space than any hospital now 
offers, I think, will be apparent. Whatever, says Cruvelhier, favours 
the production of hospital gangrene, favours that of uterine phlebitis ; 
and, I will add, that both, in their severest forms, are only tu be seen in 
hospitals. With regard to the General Lying-in Hospital, its locality, 
rather below the level of the river, and surrounded by a mesh-work of 
open sewers, fifteen hundred feet in extent, receiving the filth of Lam- 
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beth, and some not thirty feet from the wards of the institution, may 
account for its unhealthiness. It is only after repeated remonstrances that 
these sources of pollution have in part now begun to be obliterated. In 
the absence of a medical police, nothing but a catastrophe, known under 
the gloss of a ‘ strong case,’ has the slightest chance of remedy. Public 
bodies, like the Commissioners of Sewers, are hampered by their rigid 
customs, and by the penalties of the law, from coming forward, while 


individuals have little inclination and less influence in making the ap- . 


peal.” 


Dr. Granville’s second principal text for consideration is indi- 
cated by the question, ‘‘ How far has Reform hitherto proceeded” 
in the medical institutions of this country? Here he alludes to cer- 
tain conductors of professional publications, to particular practi- 
tioners, and also to certain societies, the British Medical amongst 
others, as having either accomplished so much real good, or given 
promise of such excellent fruits as ought to encourage and stimulate 
all philanthropists, friends of science, and advocates of lasting re- 
form. The parliamentary investigation, already alluded to, was in 
the Orator’s estimation a mighty step; aud he augurs hopefully 
that the same high authority will be invoked and will perform the 
great services desired, if earnestly, vigorously, and assiduously ap- 
pealed to by an enlightened community. It is gratifying to find 
that the chartered conservatives of abuses and antiquated errors, 
have already been obliged to give way in some points where they 
felt extremely sensitive ; and that they have considerably lowered 
their tone. But we shall not detain our readers any longer beyond 
quoting what Dr. Granville regards as the great points to be con- 
ceded to the profession, and secured by parliamentary statutes, in 
order to accomplish “ what yet remains to be done” towards a total 


Medical Reform :— 


“Ist. A maximum degree of education, theoretical as well as practi- 
cal, both preliminary and professional, obtained either at the existing 
colleges, or through authorised private teachers, for all medical students. 

‘“2ndly. The same, uniform, and the highest possible test of qualifica- 
tion, fur all who intend to practise the healing art, no matter in what 
branch: the said test to consist of practical as well as theoretical demon 
strations of the candidates’ abilities, exhibited at one or more public 
examinations, to be carried on in writing as well as verbally. 

“ 3rdly. One and the same rank and title in the profession bestowed on 
all who have proved themselves capable to exercise the healing art by 
the highest possible test of qualification: whether the candidate chose 
afterwards to practise as physician, or as surgeon, or both, or as one and 
the other compromising obstetricy, and any other subdivision of the art 
and science of medicine :—according as his own taste or inclination, or 
the strength of circumstances, and the situation he may be placed in, or 
the opinion of the public, may induce him to act :—thus affording to the 
poor, and the moderately affluent, as well as to the rich, (the lives of all 
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of whom are of equal value in the eycs of humanity and the laws) the 
same means, and those of the highest character, for resisting the fatal 
inroads of disease. 

“4thly. An equal enjoyment of all the privileges and benefits apper- 
taining to the highest degree of education and qualification as certified in 
a diploma, by every one possessing such a testimonial, in whichever part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions he may choose to settle as a practitioner. 

“ Sthly. The establishment of One Faculty in the capital of each of the 
three realms—to be governed by the same laws—to be similarly consti- 
tuted—and to be endowed with similar powers of qualifying candidates to 
practise in every part of the empire. As each of the capitals has its uni- 
versity for instructing and examining and granting degrees to students in 
every branch of educational knowledge, their privileges and rights should 
be left undisturbed in every respect, except as te the right of examining 
and conferring degrees in the medical art,—which must be surrendered to 
the medical faculty. 

“ 6thly. The medical faculty in each capital should consist of a certain 
number of eminent practitioners and public teachers, no matter to-what 
particular branch of the profession they may have deemed it convenient 
or useful to confine themselves. By this provision, candidates would be 
certain to be examined in all the branches of medical art and science, by 
persons known to be thoroughly conversant with those branches. The 
members should be remunerated by a fixed salary, and not by fees depen- 
dent on the number of examinations ; and to the post of member of the 
faculty all medical practitioners should be deemed eligible, either by open 
election or by competition. 

“7thly. The medical government should be centralised in the three 
faculties, so as to form but One Body, acting together in the framing and 
promulgation of the laws which are to regulate the profession—in defend- 
ing the rights and interests of the latter—in superintending the medical 
police of the country—and in protecting the public from the ignorant and 
the pretender. The faculties should also have the power to establish, 
with the concurrence of the respective committees of governors, new and 
uniform regulations for the management of hospitals and the attendance 
of the medical officers and students, as well as for the appointment of the 
former, which should in future be open to competition on a public trial of 
skill. 

“ 8thly. The establishment of a Board is likewise absolutely necessary, 
to consist of members of the faculty most conversant inchemistry, botany, 
and natural history, for the purpose of examining and licensing the ven- 
ders of drugs, and compounders or dispensers of medicines. ‘The same 
board should be empowered to fix, and from time to time to alter, the 
regulations by which the operations of the vending chemists and druggists 
ought to be governed. 

“ 9thly. A general registry of all who have been admitted to practise 
the healing art, as well as to sell and compound drugs, should be strictly 
kept at the faculty’s offices, open to public inspection: so that in case of 
imposters or unqualified persons, (whose names of course would not appear 
in the said registry,) being found engaged in practising medicine in any 
of its branches, or in administering or compounding medicines, or in 
vending drugs, whether simple or compuunded, with any reference what- 
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ever to health or disease—a common informer may be able to prove the 
fact by a mere reference to the registry, and convict the transgressor 
before a magistrate, who shall be empowered and bound to treat the case 
summarily, and by such pecuniary or other punishment as is awarded in 
cases of misdemeanour. 

“ 10thly. A law should also be enacted by parliament to prevent the 
sale of poisonous substances, and of all potent medicines by the licensed 
chemists and druggists, except on the prescription of a well-known 
medical practitioner. 

“ ]1thly and lastly. Those parts of the acts or charters under which 
the present medical corporated bodies or colleges claim the right to 
examine candidates, before the latter can be authorised to practise either 
physic, surgery, or pharmacy; and all such other acts in existence as 
interfere with the carrying out of the principles of legislation laid down 
in the present scheme of medical reform,—should be annulled. But in 
no other respect should the said medical corporate bodies be disturbed, 
nor any of their vested rights encroached upon. Their interference with 
the medical education, qualifications, degrees, and right to practise, of indi- 
viduals, being once put an end to, the colleges should he permitted to 
continue the career for which they were originally intended,—that of 
promoting medical science, through and with the assistance of their halls, 
their libraries, and their museums. And inasmuch as the said colleges, 
whether in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or elsewhere, were founded 
for public and not for private benefit; and some of them are even now, 
or have been, supported by grants of public money; their respective 
establishments for the promotion of science should be thrown open to the 
public. 

“The best and wisest measure which the three corporate bodies in 
London can adopt under such circumstances, is to form themselves into a 
Royal Academy of Medicine, divided into three great classes, of medicine, 
surgery, and pure pharmacy. No doubt but that their example would be 
followed by the chartered medical bodies of the other capitals and cities. 
Each class should be limited in its numbers, and have a simple form of 
government; and all the members of the profession should be deemed 
eligible toa place in the academy, by election. This academy might 
become the medical consulting Board of the Government in matters of 
medical science.” 


We hope these extracts and what we have said may hase the 
effect of awakening to some extent the interest with which our 
medical institutions ought to be regarded, help to give stability to 
whatever is excellent in their nature and government, and serve to 
correct whatever is wrong, to supply whatever is wanting. 
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Art. V.—The Comic Annual for 1839. By Tuomas Hoop, London: 
Baily and Cv. 1839. 

Wet, here we have Hood at last, who can never come at a wrong 

time, be it winter or midsummer. We wonder, indeed, that the 


punster, the jester is not exhausted. But the fact, the reason is, 
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he is something far more and better than a mere punster or jester, 
The point of his satire is exquisitely polished ; the aptitude of his 
sarcasm to passing events is nice and instructive also ; the apparent 
unmeaning of his drollery covers sound and home-truths, sometimes 
touching and pathetic; the play upon words at which he has a 
matchless facility, but which were it verbal play alone would soon 
tire the reader, always carries along with it that which requires, and 
is worthy of a second reading ; and therefore, though we have the 
Comic Annual in its eleventh year, it seems as young as ever. Nay, 
it is this year more fresh and playful, more smart, healthful, and 
cheerful, than ever we remember to have found it ; the satires being 
closer, and the moral, in not a few instances. deeper, than one would 
— possible to work out of the materials and the incidents 
seized. 

But there is something besides the cleverness, the pith of the 
satire, and the force of the lessons, so remarkable in Hood’s jokes, 
They are always good-natured, well-intended, never bilious, bitter, 
nor acrid jokes. The joker’s heart is seen in them, simply, kindly, 
and exhaustless in its flow of affection as well as of wit; so that we 
have all the complacency and pleasure afforded which loveliness and 
riches can yield. It would be a real loss were this Annual to be 
discontinued. Should we survive Hood, a void not only in the hall 
of Comus will be felt, but the departure of an agreeable reprover, a 
powerful preacher lamented. Our readers, however, will hardly 
forgive us thus keeping them at bay, knowing that lots of laughter, 
harmless fun, and well-timed ridicule must be at hand. 

We cannot start with a better specimen in the prose depart- 
ment of these tales, sketches, happily seized incidents, and curious 
wordecatching fancies, than the ‘* Corresponding Club,” where the 
fuss consequent upon a village club leaving a certain public-house is 
exaggerated into an alarming and deeply concerted plot. The 
article is headed, ** More Troubles at Stoke Pogis—'T'reasonable 
Letters—Nocturnal Assemblage—and Conspiracy against an IIlus- 
trious Personage.” We wish that we could reasonably copy the 
whole ; it is so good, so two-edged, and happily illustrative of Hood’s 
method of showing up the ludicrous points of even serious and 
perilous absurdities. But we must confine ourselves to a report of 
the incipient turbulence from the ‘‘ Pogian Argus.” 


« Although no alarmists, we cannot help calling the attention of our 
local authorities to the threatening posture and decidedly serious aspect of 
acertain party in this place. We flattered ourselves that the cordon 
sanitaire of sound and loyal principles we had drawn round the neighvour- 
hood would protect it eftectually from contagion; and that Stoke Pogis, so 
much smaller than Birmingham, and so niuch quieter than Sheffield, would 
be secure from political disturbance. We have been deceived. On Satur- 
day night last, what is calied a ‘ Demonstration’ toos place at the Pig and 
Puncheon, the notorious Timothy Gubbins, of Guy Fox celebrity, in the 
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chair. The taproom was crowded to excess; and many speeches were de- 
livered, the sentiments of which, and a great deal of the language,were 
anything but English. After some preliminaries had been gone through, 
the chairman said he hoped every gentleman would make himself comfort- 
able. ‘They was met there for the good of the nation, including the good 
of the house; and he hoped, in calling for reform, every gentleman would 
call for what he liked best. Nobody was tied to nothing, either in spout- 
ing or drinking. He trusted as how there would be an unpartial hearing, 
and that no gentleman’s mouth would be stopped, so long as he drank his 
own beer. Reuben Taylor said he riz early to recommend an early rising. 
The people had laid down long enough. There was no sort of use in get- 
ting up petitions—they ought to get up themselves. If they loved the 
country, they would rise betimes. It was a great point to be wide awake 
and up to every thing. He would repeat to them a line from the immortal 
and patriotic Burns :— 


‘ Now’s the time, and now’s the hour,’ 


namely, four o’clock in summer, and six in winter. Philip Grumpage was 
for all sorts of equality. All men was born little at first, and no human 
being had a right to be more shorter cr taller, or thinner, or richer or 
poorer, or wiser or unwiser, then another. In New Harmony there was no 
first fiddles. Jacob Parish stood up for the poor. Short Commons and 
Universal Sufferings was the birthrights of the poorest pauper on earth. 
He recommended their all signing the Beggar’s Petition, and getting it 
presented to the House of Lords. Didimus Tibbs was for any strong pro- 
ceeding that had no spirit in it. ‘They were more tyrannized over by gin, 
brandy, and rum, than by king, lords, andcommons. Some said measures 
not men, but he said vice varsay. All measures was bad froma gill to a gal- 
lon. Our public-houses wanted reforming. There was no fair represen- 
tation; for whatever other pumps there might be, there was no member for 
Aldgate. He differed with Mr. Hume. ‘The total of the whole ought to 
be tea: it agreed with the chest. If they were resolved on a strike, he 
should vote, as an amendment, tea and turn-out. Peter Plumridge went 
along with the speaker as went afore. The best way to get at the exche- 
quer, was through the excise-oflice. Let them leave off every thing as 
was taxed, direct or indirect. A man might have, consequentially, to go 
unshod, unkiver’d, unwashed, unhoused, unfed, untauglht, undrest, un- 
watered, unlighted, unwatch’d, unattended, unphysicked, unburied, and 
untestate, but it would be for the public good. Self-denial was a virtue. 
He had practised it a little himself, and had left off soap. Ebenezer Snug- 
gles was all for ’tinerations. He had ’tinerated all over the country, and 
it didhim good. The last place he preached at was Smithfield, and he 
always had a flock. He did not like the present ministry, and was always 
preaching at them to resign. It was a powerful instrument. He had 
preached to a Cripplegit widow till she was as resigned asa lamb. The 
Reverend Stephen Leech said he didn’t mind a sight of blood. It always 
came eagerly, as if it enjoyed being let out. He had been accused of 
liking brute force. So did Barclay and Perkins, for it drew all their 
drays. Nothing could be moved or carried without physical power—not 
even a parcel. As for arms, the working classes could not work without 
’em. Petitioning was a farce. He wanted to bring down the quartern- 
loaf; and, as every sportsman knew, the way to bring down anything was 
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to shoot at it. Give aman a gun; and, if he aimed straight, the game 
was in his own hands. He advised every poor man to save up three pounds 
thirteen shillings and sixpence, and take out his certificate. One word 
about dragooning. There was one thing a man on horseback was very 
shy of, and that was a pike. He recommended all his hearers to keep a 
pike. A good stick was better than nothing in some cases; and, if it came 
to a battle, he meant to cut his stick himself. Timothy Boltbee pre- 
scribed all existing evils to unperfect edication. He had gone among the 
lower classes on purpose to learn their ignorance, and they positively 
knowed nothing. He was for universal schools every wheres on the cheap 
principle, namely, the ignorant teaching one another. For his own part, 
he owed all his prominent figure to being a schollard. An individual, who 
addressed the meeting with his hat on, deprecated any violence. Things 
might be done quietly. He belonged to a Friendly Society, which had 
great objects inview. They had already the command of the corn market; 
and if they could only get hold of the money market, and the cattle market, 
thecoal market, and the rest of the markets, they might dictate their own terms 
to ministers, or any one else. He did not object to a little bodily agitation, 
and advised Quaker’s meetings to be called in every part of the country.” 


We shall now give a few fragments from the poetic portion of 
these facetiz, regretting, however, that we cannot conveniently afford 
our subscribers a specimen of the accompanying cuts which are so 
felicitously and humorously married to the letter-press. ‘* Lord 
Durham’s Return,” is a capital topic capitally turned to account. 
Your stanzas will exemplify its spirit and method :— 


“It’s the text over wine, 
And the talk after tea; 
All are singing one tune, 
Though not set in one key. 
E’en the Barbers unite 
Other gossip to spurn, 
Whilst they lather away 
At Lord Durham’s return. 


The most silent are loud ; 

The most sleepy awake ; 

Very odd that one man 

Such a bustle can make ! 

But the schools all break up, 

And both Houses adjourn, 

To debate more at ease 

On Lord Durham’s return. 

* * * * 

‘Is he well? is he ill? 

Is he cheerful or sad ? 

Has he spoken his mind 

Of the breeze that he had ? 

It was rather too soon 

With home-sickness to yearn; 

There will come something yet 

Of Lord Durham’s return. 


* * 
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There’s a sound in the wind 
Since that ship is come home ; 
There are signs in the air 
Like the omens of Rome ; 
And the lamps in the street 
And the stars as they burn 
Seem to give a flare up 

At Lord Durham’s return.” 


By the bye this phrase “ flare-up,” one of those vulgar absurdities 
of speech, which like many others that annoy the ear whenever one 
sets foot upon the pavement, though they have only temporary reign 
in town, coming and going no one knows how or why, makes us 
turn to a piece where some of these are not allowed to remain any 
longer without a meaning and a sentiment. We wish that every 
one of our wedded readers as well as intendeds would treat them- 
selves to a budget in which such a comical leer distinguishes the 
phiz of him who sports such an amply craped hat all round and 


deeply depending, as that which crowns the figure to which the 
following verse is set :— 


“ As yet the best of womankind 
Continues all that wife should be, 
And in the self-same room | find, 
Her bonnet and my hat agree, 

But say the bliss should not endure, 
That she should turn a perfect cat, 
I'd trust to time to bring a cure, 

All round my hat, all round my hat !” 


There is a number of good points in “ A Flying Visit,” which 
lets fly at the balloon-phrenzy. The same praise, of course, may be 
bestowed, more or less, on every one of the pieces, the poetry, in 
the versified articles, being always, in regard to rhythm, flowing, 
and sometimes, as respects the higher qualities of this kind of com- 
position, rising to decided excellence. The point, however, of the 
satire and the closeness of the reference are not always equally appa- 
rent ; and many of the allusions have only a metropolitan notoriety. 
But every one who regularly peruses the London newspapers must 
readily apprehend all that is said and meant in “ The Draper’s 
Petition,” a few verses of which we extract :— 


‘* Pity the sorrows of a class of men, 
Who, though they bow to fashion and frivolity, 
No fancied claims or woes fictitious pen, 
But wrongs ell-wide, and of a lasting quality. 
Oppressed and discontented with our lot, 
Amongst the clamorous we take our station ; 
A host of Ribbon Men—yet is there not 
One piece of Irish in our agitation. 
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We do revere Her Majesty the Queen, 


We venerate our Glorious Constitution ; 


We joy King William’s advent should have been, 
And only want a Counter Revoluticn. 
* x* * * * 
We long for thoughts of intellectual kind, 
And not to go bewilder’d to our beds ; 
With stuff and fustian taking up the mind, 
And pins and needles running in our heads! 


Till sick with toil, and lassitude extreme, 

We often think, when we are dull and wapoury ; 
The bliss of Paradise was so supreme, 

Because that Adam did not deal in drapery.” 


Jack Bannister, also Charles Lamb, would have sung “ Rurd 
Felicity” with right good heart. But many as perfect and thorough 
bred Cockneys remain, and two stanzas will suffice to send not 1 
few of them, we hope, to Baily and Co. for the whole. 


“Well the country’s a pleasant place, sure enough, for people that’s 
country born, 

And useful, no doubt, ina natural way, for growing our grass and our 
corn, 

It was kindly meant of my cousin Giles, to write and invite me down, 

Tho’ as yet all I’ve seen of a pastoral life only makes one more partial to 
town. 

At first I thought I was really come down into all sorts of rural bliss, 

For Porkington Place, with its cows and its pigs, and its poultry, looks 
not much amiss; 

There’s something about a dairy farm, with its different kinds of live 
stock, 

That puts one in mind of Paradise,and Adam and his innocent flock ; 

But somehow the good old Elysium fields have not been well handed 
down, 

And as vet I have found no fields to prefer to dear Leicester Fields up in 
town.” 


Among the incidents which are not of a temporary character, and 
never can become stale, we may mention “ A Table of Errata,” 
which is remarkably lively and whimsical. The distresses of a hos- 
tess, whose greatest anxieties are connected with dinner-giving, are 
served up in the trim exemplified thus :— 


‘‘ Well! thanks be to Heaven, 
The summons is given ; 
It’s only gone seven 

And should have been six ; 
There’s fine overdoing 
In roasting and stewing, 
And victuals past chewing 


To rags and to sticks! 
. * - 
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The veal they all eye it, 
But no one will try it, 
An Ogre would shy it. 
So ruddy as that! 
And as for the mutton, 
The cold dish it’s put on, 
Converts to a button 
Each drop of the fat. 


The beef without mustard ! 
My fate’s to be fluster’d, 
And there comes the custard 
To eat with the hare! 
Such flesh, fowl, and fishing, 
Such waiting and dishing, 
I cannot help wishing 
A woman might swear ! 


Oh, dear! did I ever— 
But no, I did never— 
Well, come, that is clever, 

To send up the brawn ! 
That cook,1 could scold her, 
Gets worse as she’s older ; 

I wonder who told her 
That woodcocks are drawn ! 


a <— — 
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It’s really audacious ! 
I cannot look gracious, 
Lord help the voracious 
That came for a cram! 
There’s Alderman Fuller, 
Gets duller and duller. 
Those fowls by the colour 
Were boil’d with the ham ! 


Well, where is the curry ? 

I’m all in a flurry ; 

No, cook’s in no hurry— 
A stoppage again ! 

And John makes it wider, 

A pretty provider ! 

By bringing up cider, 
Instead of champagne ! 


My troubles come faster, 
There’s my lord and master, 
Detects each disaster, 

And hardly can sit. 
He cannot help seeing, 
All things disagreeing. 
If he begins d—ing 

I’m am off in a fit ! 
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This cooking ?>—it’s messing ! 

The spinach wants pressing. 

And salads in dressing 
Are best with good eggs. 

And John—yes, already— 

Has had something heady, 

That makes him unsteady 
In keeping his legs. 


How shall I get through it ! 
I never can do it, 
I’m quite looking to it, 

To sink by and by. 
Oh! would I were dead now, 
Or up in my bed now, | 
To cover my head now 
And have a good cry.” 


One of the pathetic contributions is a ballad called ‘“ Ben Bluff,” 
who has taken leave of Baffin’s Bay in a sort of pet. Here isa 
sample :— 


So Ben cut his line in a sort of a huff, 
As soon as his whales had brought profits enough, 
And hard by the docks settled down for his life, 


But, true to his text, went to Wales for a wife. 


A big one she was, without figure or waist, 
More bulky than lovely, but that was his taste ; 
In fat she was lapp’d from her sole to her crown, 
And, turn’d into oil, would have lighted a town. 


But Ben, like a whaler, was charm’d with the match, 
And thought, very truly, his spouse a great catch ; 

A flesh-and-blood emblem of plenty and peace, 

And would not have changed her for Helen of Greece. 


For Greenland was green in his memory still ; 
He’d quitted his trade, but retain’d the good-will; 
And often when soften’d by bumbo and flip, 
Would cry till he blubber’d about his old ship. 


No craft like the Grampus could work through a floe 
What knots she could run, and what tons she could stow; 
And then that rich smell he preferr’d to the rose, 

By just nosing the hold without holding his nose. 

Now Ben he resolved, &c.” 


« A Plain Direction” has much truth and a touch of melancholy 
in it. Take three or four verses :— 


* In London once I lost my way 
In faring to and fro, 

And asked a little ragged boy 
The way that 1 should go. 
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He gave a nod, and then a wink, 
And told me to get there, 
‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 


And all round the Square.’ | 
* * * * 
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I’ve dreamt about some blessed spot 
Beneath the blessed sk 

Where Bread and Justice never rise 
Too dear for folks to buy. 

It’s cheaper than the Ward of Cheap : 
But how shall I get there ? 

* Straight down the Crooked Lane 
And all round the Square.’ 


They say there is an ancient House, 

As pure as it is old, 

Where Members always speak their minds, 
And votes are never sold. 

I’m fond of all antiquities : 

But how shall I get there? 

‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square.’ 


They say there is a Royal Court 
Maintain’d in noble state, 

Where every able man, and good, 
Is certain to be great. 

I’m very fond of seeing sights: 
But how shall I get there? 
Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 
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They say there isa Temple, too, 
Where Christians come to pray ; 
But canting knaves and hypocrites 
And bigots keep away. 

O, that’s the parish-church for me! 
But how shall I get there ? 
‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ ” 


But we must leave off, though there be many things as good 
behind as anything we have quoted. Our readers, however, cannot 
but long for the latest news from Stoke Pogis, and it gratifies us 
that we are able to afford some satisfaction on the subject of that 
unsettled and turbulent corner of the land; although it cannot be 
pleasing to any but conspirators and revolutionists to learn that an 
incendiary song has been found on the person of one of the Club. 
It is a most inflammatory effusion, as a specimen will prove :— 


‘‘ Come, all conflagrating fellows, 
Let us have a glorious rig : 
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Sure our readers had never such a treat of burning ; long be it 
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Sing old Rose, and burn the bellows! 
Burn me, but I’!] burn my wig ! 


Christmas time is all before us: 

Burn all puddings, north and south. 
Burn the Turkey—Burn the Devil ! 
Burn snap-dragon! burn your mouth ! 


Burn the coals! they’re up at sixty ! 
Burn Burn’s Justice—burn old Coke. 
Burn the chesnuts. Burn the shovel! 
Burn a fire, and burn the smoke! 


Burn burnt almonds. Burn burnt brandy: 
Let all burnings have a turn. 

Burn Chabert, the Salamander,— 

Burn the man that wouldn’t burn ! 


Burn the old year out, don’t ring it ; 

Burn the one that must begin. 

Burn Lang Syne! and, whilst you’re burning. 
Burn the burn he paddled in. 

Burn the boxing ! Burn the Beadle ! 

Burn the baker! Burn his man! 

Burn the butcher—Burn the dustman. 

Burn the sweeper, if you can ! 


Burn the Postman! burn the postage ! 
Burn the knocker—burn the bell ! 
Burn the folks that come for money! 
Burn the bills—and burn ’em well. 


Burn the Parish! Burn the rating! 
Burn all taxes in a mass! 

Burn the paving! Burn the Lighting! 
Burn the burners! Burn the gas! 


Burn all candles, white or yellow— 
Burn for war, and not for peace! 
Burn the Czar of all the Tallow ! 
Burn the King of all the Greece ! 


Burn all canters—burnin Smithfield. 
Burn Tea-Tottle hum and bug ; 
Burn his kettle, burn his water, 


Burn his muffin, burn his mug! 
* * * * 


Burn the Whigs! and burn the Tories ! 
Bum all parties, great and small ! 

Burn that everlasting Poynder— 

Burn his Suttees once for all ! 


Burn the fop that burns tobacco. 

Burn a Critic that condemns. 

Burn Lucifer and all his matches! 
Burn the fool that burns the Thames !” 


before Thomas Hood’s wit and jokes are burnt out ! 
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Art. VI.—Dissertations on Subjects of Science connected with Natural 
Theology : being the concluding Volumes of the New Edition of Paley’s 
Work. By Henry Lorp Brovucnam, F.R.S., Member of the National 
Institute of France,&c. In 2 vols. London: Knight. 1839. 


TuereE surely never existed a man who was possessed of more ac- 
tive powers, or was impelled by a more restless temperament than 
the noble author of these and many other volumes. This activity 
and restlessness manifests itself not merely by the constancy and 
earnestness with which he pursues certain objects, performs certain 
labours, but by the number and variety of these pursuits and 
labours. It seems as if nothing came amiss to him ; as if he were 
intimately acquainted with every branch of study, be it politics, 
legislation, belles lettres, natural history, philosophy, or mathema- 
tics ; and as if the object in hand occupied exclusively his mind and 
feelings. Perhaps in none of his other works has he exhibited so 
many proofs of a most varied and curious range of reading as well 
as observation. The fact most probably is, that even such active 
and lively powers as those possessed by his lordship, could not put 
forth such energy or sustain such constancy in regard to any one of 
his pursuits,—his business in Parliament, for example, were he not 
refreshed by variety, change being to him, not only positive rest 
but an absolute process of restoring and communicating new nou- 
rishment. It is quite clear that bis exhaustless illustrations in 
debate or in composition on any subject, have, in the way pointed 
out, been furnished to him; for whatever be the theme no one can 
predict how far he will travel for ideas, without for a moment losing 
sight of the object aimed at, or how aptly he will turn to account 
what in the hands of most persons would appear unnatural, forced, 
and enfeebling or absurd. 

In no other performance of Lord Brougham have we ever dis- 
covered a more characteristic display of all his peculiarities. Com- 
prehensiveness of view, clearness of statement, felicity of expression, 
art in selecting and disposing of facts, and dexterity in forming 
conclusions ; these are features in these Dissertations that have sel- 
dom, comparing each of them separately with as many writers, 
been surpassed. It must be remarked, besides, that among the 
things that will recommend these volumes to every reader, the 
obvious flow of the author’s animal spirits, his vivacity, and light- 
some mood, are so pervading as to communicate kindred feelings to 
the reader, and to render some of the abstrusest subjects that ever 
engaged philosophic minds interesting and engaging. What other 
man could have written about animal instinct and the origin of evil, 
and not been tiresome to the ordinary reader? Where is there 
another mathematician who could have popularized Newton’s Prin 
cipia? The work is, in fact, stored with amasing matter, all tend- 
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ing to the main end ; or if the digressions are at any time sudden, 
they are so playful and aptly introduced as to relieve the tension of 
mind which the discussion occasions, and prepare the attention to 
take it immediately up again with renovated vigour. 

We must, however, observe that along with these favourable fea. 
tures and excellences, his lordship’s less enviable and yet no less 
characteristic qualities distinguish the volumes. Self-conceit, an 
effort to show himself off, inconclusiveness of argument, the habits of 
advocacy, as if a case must be made out by might, rather than by 
right, and ingenuity instead of originality, are throughout prominent, 
We are not aware that any one ever attributed the highest evi- 
dence of genius, viz., originality, to his lordship; and on such 
subjects as instinct, and the origin of evil, we should least of all 
expect from him a ray of new light. Nor have our anticipations 
been negatived. There is not asingle discovery made, a single dif- 
ficulty removed, a single novel principle of proof advanced. But 
there is a great variety of new illustration, a vast deal of novel or 
curious information, and many instances of old facts so ingeniously 
collocated as to produce nearly as much interest as if novel principles 
were presented and novel conclusions arrived at. True, the reason- 
ing is often faulty, the deductions are frequently unwarranted, 
while assumption and inconsistency, natural to a mind of remark- 
able activity and vivacity, are somtimes bolder than any things of 
the kind to be expected from a far duller person. 

The principal subjects handled are, first, the nature of animal 
instinct and animal intelligence ; secondly, that most puzzling of all 
questions, the origin of evil. Here we are left just where we were 
before, and where, we believe, we shail ever remain, so long as we 
are mortal beings. We shall not for a moment detain our readers 
with anything we can say on this wonderful subject, further than to 
state that Lord Brougham’s view is the only one we can safely ad- 
here to, viz. that if we knew all, we would fully understand that 


“ All discord’s harmony not understood, 
All partial evil universal good ;” 


that there is far less evil than good in the world, and that even in 
imagination we cannot make a better world. 

We are far from thinking that our author has wasted time in 
writing, or that any one will be idly employed in reading this 
or any other part of these volumes. Quite the reverse; for he 
succeeds in impressing the mind with deep feelings of wonder, vene- 
ration, and awe towards the Deity by his diversified and richly 
multifarious views. The very fact that a mind of such compass 10 
secular knowledge sees beauty, wisdom, and goodness in every 
thing; that his habits uniformly lead him to trace all that is great, 
lovely, and perfect to God, is instructive as well as consolatory. 
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Two or three passages may be introduced here to prove that 
the tone of the work is as we have now described it :— 


« A man of the most extensive benevolence and strictest integrity in his 
general deportment has done something equivocal; nay, something 
apparently harsh, and cruel; we are slow to condemn him ; we give him 
credit for acting with a good motive and for a righteous purpose ; we rest 
satisfied that ‘if we only knew everything, he would come out blameless.’ 
This arises froma just and a sound view of human character, and its 
general consistency with itself. The same reasoning may surely be applied, 
with all humility and reverence, to the works and intentions of the great 
Being who has implanted in our mind the principles which lead to that just 
and sound view of the deeds and motives of men.” 


While this exhibits the author’s reverential mode of speaking 
and thinking, it also illustrates our statement of his method of 
accounting for the existence of evil, viz., that nothing would be evil 
if we knew all. The passages we now quote, elegantly and happily 
declare that nothing is worthless or other than beautiful in the infe- 
rior creation ; nothing that does not command man’s admiration, 
the moment he understands its nature; and, the deeper his insight 
reaches, the greater his wonder and the more satisfactory his com- 
prehension of divine goodness and intelligence become :— 


“The structure and functions of the maggot, bred inthe most filthy 
corruption that can disgust our senses, exhibits, even to the eye of the 
philosopher, how cumbered soever with the mortal coil, as marvellous a 
spectacle of Divine skill and benevolence as the sanguiferous or the nervous 
system of the human body, or the form of the most lovely and fragrant 
flower that blows.” 


Again,— 


“Ifthe senses so move the animal’s mind as to produce the perfect result 
which we witness, those senses have been framed, and that mind has been 
constituted, in strict harmony with each other, and their combined and 
mutual action has been adjusted to the regular performance of the work 
spread out before our eyes, the subject of just wonder. If it is Reason 
like our own which moves the animal mechanism, its modification to suit 
that physical structure, and to work those effects which we are unable to 
accomplish, commands again our humble admiration, while the excellence 
of the workmanship performed by so mean an agent impresses us with ideas 
yet more awful of the Being who formed and who taught it. If to the 
bodily structure of these creatures there has been given a mind wholly 
different from our own, yet it has been most nicely adapted to its mate- 
rial abode, and to the corporeal tools wherewith it works; so that 
while a new variety strikes us in the infinite resources of creative skill, 
our admiration is still raised as before, by the manifestation of contrivance 
and of expertness which everywhere speaks the governing power, the 
directing skill, the plastichand. Nor is there, upon any of these hypotheses, 
room for doubting the identity of the Great Artificer of nature. The same 
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peculiarity everywhere is seen to mark the whole workmanship. All comes 
from a supreme intelligence; that intelligence, though variously diversi. 


fied, preserves its characteristic features, and ever shines another and the 
same.” 


The third great topic which engages Lord Brougham in these 
Dissertations is Fossil Osteology, Cuvier’s researches and dis- 
coveries being the subject of analysis. Newton’s Principia consti- 
tutes the fourth part ; a masterly abridgment of that profound work 
being presented, from which persons but slightly acquainted with 
mathematics may be made acquainted with the proofs of almost 
superhuman discoveries. It is quite evident that the author is par- 
ticularly in love with the lofty demonstrations of mathematics. 
They must often exercise and delight his eager powers. Another 
volume is promised, in which the Mécanique Céleste will undergo 
a similar process with Newton’s great work. 

In the present volumes some subordinate subjects are handled to 
those already indicated. Ubiquity, the Vis Medicatrix, the Re- 
surrection of the Body, being of the number ; the whole bearing as 
illustration upon Natural Theology. 

To the part of the work which will be most relished by the ordi- 
nary reader, we shall now confine ourselves, viz. that which treats 
of animal instinct and intelligence. Here we have first a long list of 
facts ; and, secondly, the theories deducible from them. The Dis- 
sertation is conducted in the shape of a dialogue between the author 
and Lord Althorp, after the manner of some of the ancients, 
Cicero being the model chosen. We really do not think that even 
the Roman orator and philosopher could have so variously en- 
livened his discourse as does the modern forensic ornament, who 
closely resembles him in more respects than one, whether we take 
the two as advocates, or statesmen. Of his enlivening infusion, 
perhaps, the clever and by no means bitter manner in which the fa- 
cilities afforded by dialogue, allow of his bringing in recent or passing 
occurrences, that have at the same time no remote connection with 
the author’s own peculiar history, will be chiefly relished. For 
instance, at one time we find Lord A., who, by the bye, is politely 
made to have the best of the argument generally, inclining to boast 
that he has driven Master B. from an original position, when the 
following digression and allusions are interposed :— 


‘«« B. Patience, good man, patience! What is this to what you have gone 
through? Fancy yourself once more in the House of Commons, on the 
Treasury bench, listening to 

‘* A, God forbid! 

‘« B. Or suppose yourself in Downing Street, with Drummond announcing 
a succession of seven deputations or of seventeen suitors. 

«A, The bare possibility of it drivesme wild. Why, to convert you to 
the most absurd doctrine I could fancy—to make you swallow all the 
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Zoonomia whole, and believe that men derive their love of waving lines 
and admiration of finely-moulded forms from the habit of the infant in 
handling bis mother’s bosom, or even to drive you into a belief that the 
world was made by chance—would be an easy task compared to the 
persuading any one suitor at any one of the offices that you had any 
difficulty in giving him all he asks, or eonvincing any one of those seven 
deputations that there exists in the world another body but itself. 

« B. Or to convince any one man who ever asked any one job to be 
done for him, that he had any one motive in his wind but the public good, 
to which he was sacrificing his private interest. I remember M. once 
drolly observing, when I said no man could tell how base men are till he 
came into office —‘ On the contrary, I never before had such an opinion of 
human virtue; for now I find that no man ever drops the least hint of any 
motive but disinterestedness and self-denial ; and all idea of gain, or advan- 
tage, is the only thing that none seem ever to dream of.’ But now compose 
yourself to patience and discussion; take an extra pinch of snuff, walk 
about for five minutes, a distance of five yards and back, with your hands 
in your breeches-pockets; and then return to the question with the same 
calmness with which you would have listened to a man abusing you by the 
hour in Parliament, or with which you looked an hour ago, in the Castle 
farm, at the beast you had bred, and which by your complacent aspect I 
saw you had sold pretty well.” 


We give other two specimens where dryness is playfully admix- 
tured with personal references that have spirit and engaging sub- 
stance :— 


“ 4. You often complain of my obstinacy; which I call sometimes cau- 
tion, and sometimes slowness, according as I may be in a self-complacent 
or a modest humour. 

“ B. Then as I do not remember ever to have seen you in the former state 
of mind, I am sure you must always call it slowness, which no one else ever 
called it; but I will call it caution, and ask what more it leads to?” 


Again— 


“ 4. I think the instinct of hunger has begun to operate upon my struce 
ture, whether stimulated by the operation of the gastric juice upon the coats 
of the stomach, or how otherwise, I do not stop to inquire. Nor do I appre- 
hend that our good hostess’s instinctive love of order and method would 
approve of our keeping dinner waiting. 

“ B. Your own excellent mother was the pattern of that regularity, as of 
so many other admirable qualities; and the intercourse of society was in 
this, as in far more important particulars, greatly reformed by her example. 
Therefore let us adjourn our further discussion, of which not much remains, 
till to-morrow, at least not much that is difficult.” 


This last extract brings us to Lord Brougham’s doctrine in regard 
to the instinct of animals and their intelligence, which amounts to 
this—as we understand him, that instinct is the immediate impulse 
of the Divinity, and that animals, though they manifest faculties 
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different from what is included in the term instinct, something which 
seems to prove the presence of will and of reasoning powers, yet 
they are different in kind as well as degree from human intelligence 
and volition. Many of his observations and experiments are to us 
new, bees and other creatures subservient to man being largely drawn 
upon. We are not sure that all the facts adduced are sufficiently 
authenticated ; but each and the whole bear such a strong resem- 
blance to others with which almost every person is acquainted, that 
the precise accuracy of any one instance as given does not affect the 
argument sought to be established. 


Lord Brougham’s opinions and views about instinct may be ga- 
thered from the following passage :— 


“It is one thing or being perceiving, comparing, recollecting—not a being 
of parts, whereof perception is one, reasoning another, and recollectiona 
third; so instinct is one and indivisible, whatever we may hold it to be in 
its nature, or from whatever origin we may derive it. This thing or being, 
is variously applied and operates variously. There are not different in- 
stincts, as of building, of collecting food for future worms, of emigrating to 
better climates ; but one instinct, which is variously employed or directed. 
I agree with you, however, that we have now done something more than 
merely clearing away the ground. We have taken a first step, or, if you 
will, laid a foundation. We have ascertained the peculiar or distinctive 
quality of instinct, and that which distinguishes it from reason. It acts 
without teaching, either from others, that is, instruction, or from the animal 
itself, that is, experience. This is generally given as the definition or descrip- 
tion of instinct. But we have added another peculiarity, which seems also 
a necessary part of the description; it acts without knowledge of conse- 
quences; it acts blindly, and accomplishes a purpose of which the animal 
is ignorant.” 


We think there are assumptions without proof, as well as defects 
belonging to this description. But we avoid controversy, well aware 
that we could not say anything that would be so pertinent or so much 
desired as what the learned and versatile author throws out upon 
whatever he adopts. We further read on the same subject, as we 
now copy :— 


“« B. Beginning with laying aside those actions of animals which are 
either ambiguous or are referable properly to reason, and which, almost all 
philosophers allow, shew a glimmering of reason; and confining ourselves 
to what are purely instinctive, as the bee forminga hexagon, without know- 
ing what it is, or why she forms it; my proof of this, not being reason, but 
something else, and something not only differing from reason in degree, but 
in kind, is from a comparison of the facts, an examination of the phenomena 
in each case—in a word, from induction. I perceive a certain thing done 
by this insect, without any instruction, which we could not do without 
much instruction. I see her working most accurately without any expe- 
rience, in that which we could only be able todo by the expertness gathered 
from much experience. I see her doing certain things which are manifestly 
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to produce an effect she can know nothing about; for example, making a 
cell, and furnishing it with carpets and with liquid, fit to hold and to cherish 
safely a tender grub, she never having seen any grub, and knowing nothing, 
of course, about grubs, or that any grub is ever to come, or that any such 
use—perhaps, any use at all—is ever to be made of the work she is about. 
Indeed, I see another insect, the solitary wasp, bring a given number of 
small grubs, and deposit them in a hole which she has made, over her egg 
—just grubs enough to maintain the worm that egg will produce when 
hatched ; and yet this wasp never saw an egg produce a worm, nor ever saw 
a worm—nay, is to be dead long before the worm can be in existence; and, 
moreover, she never has in any way tasted or used these grubs, or used the 
hole she made, except for the prospective benefit of the unknown worm 
she is never to see. In all these cases, then, the animal works positively 
without knowledge, and in the dark. She also works without designing 
anything; and yet she works to a certain defined and important purpose. 
Lastly, she works to a perfection in her way ; and yet she works without 
any teaching or experience. Now, in all this she differs entirely from 
man, who only works well, perhaps at all, after being taught—who works 
with knowledge of what he is about—and who works, intending and mean- 
ing, and, in a word, designing to do what he accomplishes. ‘To all which 
may be added, though it is rather, perhaps, the consequence of this dif- 
ference, than a separate and substantive head of diversity, the animal 
works always uniformly and alike, and all his kind work alike; whereas no 
two men work alike, nor any man always, nay, any two times, alike. Of all 
this I cannot, indeed, be quite certain, as J] am of what passes within my own 
mind, because it is barely possible that the insect may have some plan or 
notion in her head implanted as the intelligent faculties are: all 1 know is 
the extreme improbability of it being so; and that I sce facts, as her neces- 
sary ignorance of the existence and nature of her worm, and her working 
without experience; and I know that, if I did the same things, I should 
be acting without having learned. mathematics, and should be planning in 
ignorance of unborn issue; and I therefore draw my inference accordingly 
as to her proceedings.” 


The longer that we listen to his lordship, or to any one else whose 
writings we have read on the subject of instinct, convinces us the 
more strongly that it is a term conveying a negative idea, and that 
it says as much as that it is a something we know nothing about. 
It seems to allude to impulses which are as noncognizable on the 
part of human reason, as human reason is on the part of the pecu- 
liar endowments of the lower animals or instinct itself. 

But whatever may be the precise character of animal instinct we 
are sure we shall interest our readers by quoting some curious exam- 
ples of what, for want of another term, we may call animal intelli- 
gence and reasoning :— 


«* B, When two goats mect ona ledge bordering upon a precipice, and 
find there is no room either to pass each other or to return, after a pause, 
as if for reflection, one crouches down and the other walks gently over his 
back, when each continues his perilous journey along the narrow path. 
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‘© A. In Rees’s Cyclopedia a story is given as well vouched, of a cat 
that had been brought up in amity with a bird, and being one day ob. 
served to seize suddenly hold of the latter, which happened to be perched 
out of its cage, on examining, it was found that a stray cat had got into 
the room, and that this alarming step was a manoeuvre to save the bird till 
the intruder should depart,” 


Again— 


‘** B. In the forests of Tartary and of South America, where the wild 
horse is gregarious, there are herds of 500 or 600, which, being ill pre. 
pared for fighting, or indeed for any resistance, and knowing that their 
safety is in flight, when they sleep, appoint one in rotation who acts as 
sentinel, while the rest are asleep. Ifa man approaches, the sentinel 
walks toward him as if to reconnoitre or see whether he may be deterred 
froin coming near—if the man continues, he neighs aloud and in a peculiar 
tone, which rouses the herd, and all gallop away, the sentinel bringing up 
the rear. Nothing can be more judicious or rational than this arrangement, 
simple as it is. So a horse, belonging to a smuggler at Dover, used to be 
laden with run spirits and sent on the road unattended to reach the ren- 
dezvous. When he descried a soldier he would jump off the highway and 
hide himself in a ditch, and when discovered would fight for his load. The 
cunning of foxes is proverbial; but [ know not if it was ever more remark- 
ably displayed than inthe Duke of Beaufort’s country; where Reynard, 
being hard pressed, disappeared suddenly, and was, after strict search, 
found immersed in a water-pool up to the very snout, by which he held a 
willow-bough hanging over the pond. The cunning of a dog, which Ser- 
jeant Wilde tells me of, as known to him, is at least equal. He used to be 
tied up asa precaution against hunting sheep. At night he slipped his 
head out of the collar, and returning before dawn put on the collar again, 
in order to conceal his nocturnal excursion. Nobody has more familiarity 
with various animals (besides his great knowledge of his own species) than 
my excellent, learned, and ingenious friend, the Serjeant ; and he possesses 
many curious ones himself. His anecdote of a drover’s dog is striking, as 
he gave it me, when we happencd, near this place, to meet a drove. The 
man had brought 17 out of 20 oxen from a field, leaving the remaining 
three there mixed with another herd. He then said to the dog ‘ Go, fetch 
them ;’ and he went and singled out those very three. The Serjeant’s bro- 
ther, however, a highly respectable man, lately sheriff of London, has a 
dog that distinguishes Saturday night, from the practice of tying him up 
for the Sunday, which he dislikes. He will escape on Saturday night and 
return on Monday morning. The Serjeant himself had a gander which 
was ata distance from the goose, and hearing her make an extraordinary 
noise, ran back and put his head into the cage—then brought back all the 
goslings, one by one, and put them into it with the mother, whose separa- 
tion from her brood had occasioned herclamour. He then returned to the 
place whence her cries had called him.” 


Many facts bearing upon the subject of memory, sagacity, and 
the powers of comparing and designing on the part of animals are 
adduced of a curious and amusing manner. We need not insert 
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more of them ; and shall therefore quote some paragraphs of a theo- 
retical character, and that consequently have a wider sweep. 

Lord Brougham attributes the inferiority of animal intelligence 
as compared with man’s, in some measure to the inferiority of their 
physical organization :— 


“ The want of fingers endowed with a nice sense of touch is an obstruc- 
tion to the progress of all, or almost all the lower animals. ‘The elephant’s 
trunk is, no doubt, a partial exception; and accordingly, his sagacity is 
greater than that of almost any other beast. The monkey would have a 
better chance of learning the nature of external objects, if his thumb were 
not on the same side of his hand with his fingers, whereby he cannot han- 
dle and measure objects as we do, whose chief knowledge of size and form 
is derived from the goniometer of the finger and thumb, the moveable angle 
which their motion and position give us. Insects work with infinite nicety 
by means of their antennz ; when these are removed, they cease to work 
at all, as Huber clearly proved. Clearly, this different external confor- 
mation, together with their inferior degree of reason, is sufficient to account 
for brutes having been stationary, and for their being subdued to use, as 
the Deity intended they should when he appointed this difference.” 


Let each reader decide for himself how far this doctrine goes {o 
support the system of materialists. We know that the human fin- 
gers or hand is, from its nervous organization, the principal organ 
of touch. But there are other external senses, in the case of each 
of which some of the lower animals are wonderfully more sensitive 
and nicely endowed than man is ; and yet their intelligence remains 
always at the same inferior distance that it did thousands of years 
ago; this latter fact shewing us at the same time that animal intel- 
ligence is not unlimitedly progressive, though it be in certain cases 
transmissible. 

Among the passages which have a theoretical comprehensiveness, 
and that contain the author’s principal conclusions, we shall give 
one or two more :— 


‘* B. First of all, be pleased to observe that many philosophers alto- 
gether deny, even to man, the power of forming abstract ideas. The dis- 
pute of the Nominalists and Realists, so well ridiculed by Swift, or rather 
by Arbuthnot in ‘ Scriblerus,’ is as old as metaphysical inquiries, under one 
name or another. ‘They consider it impossible for us really to form these 
abstractions, and hold that we only are using words and not dealing with 
ideas, just as you seem to think we do in alegebraical language. Mr. 
Stewart is among those who conceive that we think in language. My opi- 
nion, if against such venerable authority I may venture to hold one, is dif- 
ferent. I think we have ideas independent of language, and I do not see 
how otherwise a person born deaf, and dumb, and _ blind, can have ideas at 
all; which I know they have, because | carefully examined the one of whom 
Mr. Stewart has given so interesting an account. Indeed, he has recorded 
the experiment of the musical snuff-vox, which 1 then made upon this un- 
happy but singular boy. But, next, I am to shew you that abstraction 
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mdependent of algebra, or metaphysical reasoning altogether, is neither 
difficult nor painful. Without abstraction we cannot classify in any way, 
or make any approach to classification. Now,I venture to say, that no human 
being, be he ever so stupid, is without some power of classification, nay, that 
he is constantly exercising it with great care, and almost unavoidably, and 
acting upon the inferences to which it leads. Hecan tell aman from a horse, 
How? By attending to those things in which they differ. But he can also 
tell a stone from both, and he knows that the stone is different from both. 
How? By attending to those things in which the two animals agree, and to 
those things in which they differ from the stone. So every person, having 
accurate eyes and the use of speech, can call a sheet of paper and a patch of 
snow both white; a piece of hot iron and of hot brick both hot. He has, there- 
fore, the idea in his mind of colour and of heat in these several cases, inde- 
pendent of other qualities, that is, abstracted from other qualities; he classi- 
fies the white bodies together independent of their differences; the hot 
bodies independent of theirs; and he contrasts the white metal with the 
snow, because they differ in temperature, without regarding their agreeing 
together incolour. All this is abstraction, and all this is quite level to the 
meanest capacity of men. but is it not also level to brute intellect? Un- 
questionably all animals know their mates and their own kind. A dog 
knows his master, knows that he is not a dog, and that he differs from other 
men. In these very ordinary operations, we see the animal mind at one 
time passing over certain resemblances and fixing on differences ; at another 
time disregarding differences and fixing only on resemblances. Nay, go 
lower in the scale. A bull is enraged by a red colour, be the form of the 
body what you please. A fish is caught by means of a light, be it of any 
size or any form,” 


Better still— 


“4, I think we may goa step further; have not animals some kind of 
language? At all events they understand ours. A horse knows the 
encouraging or chiding sound of voice and whip, and moves or stops 
accordingly. Whoever uses the sound, and in whatever key or loudness, 
the horse acts alike. But they seem also to have some knowledge of con- 
ventional signs. If I am to teach a dog or a pig to do certain things on a 
given signal, the process I take to be this. 1 connect his obedience with 
reward, his disobedience with punishment. But this only gives him the 
motive to obey, the fear of disobeying. It in no way can give him the 
means of connecting the act with the sign. Now, connecting the two 
together, whatever be the manner in which the sign is made, it is abstrac- 
tion ; but it is more, it is the very kind of abstraction in which all language 
has its origin—the connecting the sign with the thing signified ; for the 
sign is purely arbitrary in this case as much as in human language. 

** B. May we not add that they have some conventional signs among 
themselves? How else are we to explain their calls? The cock grouse 
calls the hen; the male the female of many animals. The pigeon, and the 
ficldfare, and the crow, make signals ; and the wild horse is a clear case of 
signals. All this implies not only abstraction, but that very kind of abstrac- 
tion which gives us our language. It is, in fact, a language which they 
possess, though simple and limited in its range. 
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« 4A, As to the power of comparing, what is commonly called reason, 
par excellence, comprising Judgment and reasoning, this needs not detain 
us very long. ‘The facts here are not well liable to dispute. There is no 
possibility of explaining the many cases which we began by going over 
without allowing this power. ‘They all prove it in some degree. Several 
of them shew it to exist in a very considerable degree. The acts of some 
birds and monkeys cannot be accounted for by instinct ; for they are the 
result of experience ; and they are performed with a perfect knowledge of 
the end in view ; they are directed peculiarly to that end ; they vary accord- 
ing as the circumstances in which they are performed alter, and the alte- 
ration made is always so contrived as to suit the variation in the circum- 
stances. Some of these acts shew more sagacity, according to Mr. Locke’s 
observation, than is possessed by many men. The existence of a comparing 
and contriving power is, therefore, plain enough. And, on the whole, I 
conceive that a rational mind cannot be denied to the animals, however in- 
ferior in degree their faculties may be to our own.” 


But this rationality is still different from the human, in kind as 
well as in degree, as we understand the author, taking the whole of 
the dissertation, although the difference is not very consistently 
maintained. He says, it is a question of relations and connections 
—of adaptation, adjustment, mutual dependence of parts, conformity 
of arrangement, balance, and compensation ; these things appearing 
in every department, and pervading the whole system of animated 
creation. Accordingly it signifies not whether we regard instinct— 


“ As the result of the animal’s faculties actuated by the impressions of 
his senses, or as the faint glimmerings of intelligence working by the 
same rules which guide the operations of more developed reason, or as a 
peculiar faculty differing in kind from those with which man is endowed, 
or as the immediate and direct operation of the Great Mind which 
created and which upholds the universe. [f the last be indeed the true 
theory, then we have additional reason for devoutly admiring the spec- 
tacle which this department of the creation hourly offers to the contem- 
plative mind. But the same conclusion of a present and pervading 
intelligence flows from all the other doctrines, and equally flows from 
them all.” 


And this is the gafe conclusion to which all such speculations 
should be brought. A reference to Lord Monboddo’s strange and 
whimsical theory may aptly be quoted after the last extract, and at 
the same time aptly conclude our samples of a work that will increase 
the celebrity even of Lord Brougham :— 


“ B. I consider it a thing just as little supported by the facts as it is 
repugnant to all known systems of theology. But my objection to it is 
really not founded upon its tendency to lower human nature. On the 
contrary, 1 doubt if itdoes not rather exalt our faculties beyond all the 
ordinary doctrines, and draw a broader line of distinction between us and 
the lower animals, than that which it was intended to efface. For surely 
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if we have not only by our intelligence made the great progress from 
a rude toa refined state—from the New Zealander to Laplace, and 
Newton, and Lagrange—but have also, by the help of the same faculties 
made the progress from the state of monkeys and baboons, while all other 
animals are the same from one generation to another, and have made not 
a single step for sixty centuries, and never have attempted ina single 
instance to store up for after-times the experience of a former age, our 
faculties must needs be immeasurably superior to theirs. In short, the 
only question is as to the nature of the difference.” 


Art. VII.—The Boot and Shoe Trade. By James Detvin. London: 
Steil. 1839. 


Tue subject of costumes is curious and interesting. Dress is an 
object which everybody thinks of. It forms a distinct and important 
trade ; or, we should be more inclined to call it, profession ; it con- 
stitutes a very large branch of commerce. We should be somewhat 
at a loss to determine whether civilized or barbarous nations are 
most occupied by the cares of the toilet. Certainly a full-dressed 
savage makes a wonderful display of art. His painted face and 
decked head, the variety of colours which he fancies, the torturing 
of his hair, the pouch and moccasin skilfully embroidered with varie- 
gated porcupine quills, the cloak of gorgeous feathers, or cloth of 
bark, indicate plainly, that his attention has been directed with no 
slight degree of patience and contrivance to this all-important ob- 
ject. And we doubt not, that as much anxiety is expended upon 
his toilet, as the votary of civilized fashion gives to his. 

We should be almost afraid to compute how large a portion of 
our time is occupied, either in dressing or thinking about dress. 
It may be safely asserted, however, that half-civilized nations display 
more taste in their costumes than the absolutely savage or the highly 
refined. Besides, there is this peculiarity in the case of the mediate 
condition, that it appears to arrive at and keep by a uniform style. 
The people know what colours and what forms they are to use, by 
adopting and never imagining that another sort can be entertained 
than that which their ancestors have worn for centuries. There- 
fore little time can be wasted by them in this department. What 
in the world can the fair in such a country find to supply the place 
of that deep interest which the subject affords to the happier heirs 
of civilization? Just think of a country where there is no such 
thing as fashion ! wherea blooming damsel must dress like her great 
grandmother ; and where the morning and the evening require no 
change, no difference! No new shapes in the matter of bonnets to 
study, no alteration in the style of the waist, the flounces, the 
sleeves! Ah! the half-civilized must be dull and stupid. ' 

It might well occupy the most ingenious speculations of a fanciful 
philosopher were he to choose for his theme the causes which have 
in different countries affected the forms of dress. It would be reason- 
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able, for instance, to attribute a good deal to climate. The peculiar 
taste in the fine arts, as we shall see, that obtains among any 
people, will naturally reach the matter of costume. Still, how are 
we to account for the people of Persia dressing at the present day as 
they did in the times of Cyrus, while the forms of England and 
France have been constantly changing, at least since the times of 
the Roman conquests, much of the intermediate period being identi- 
fied with the people of these countries while in a condition not more 
advanced than that of the Persians? How shall we account for 
anomalies in costume? Why does civilization in different countries 
affect people differently ? Let each one pursue, as his opportunities 
and tastes prompt, the inquiry for himself: it will be sufficient for 
us to note some facts, that may help to the construction of a 
theory. 

There is certainly no way in which taste, whatever it is, displays 
itself more than in dress; and, as far as nationality of costume exists, 
there will, we think, be found a certain correspondence in this de- 
partment and that of the fine arts. Thus, the Egyptian costume 
would be very different from that of Greece and Rome. The dress 
of one age, too, would vary from that of another in the same country. 
The costume ofa cavalier in the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
would not be in exact conformity with that of a Roman in the days 
of Cicero, any more than the temples were. A difference in the 
ceremonies of religion, in the weapons and art of war, and, perhaps, 
still more in architecture, would affect the forms of dress. 

We shall find this last-mentioned influence strikingly illustrated. 
The architecture of the Egyptians was stiff, graceless, square, mas- 
sive, and solid. Now theancient dress of that extraordinary people 
is strongly marked, and analogous to their pyramids and ji 
though not imitative or copies. The closely wrapped body, showing 
the whole outline of the figure, the bare arms, the small cap, with 
its wings or pendants, making the neck as broad as the shoulders, 
were all in keeping not merely with the style in which the same 
people set out their mummies, but to the harmonies in colossal taste 
which distinguished their statues and public or sacred buildings. 

How different is the Asiatic dress! There we have flowing tunics 
and loose trousers, the folds being ample and the reverse of stiff, 
conferring on man a dignity and grandeur, of which, by the aid of 
art, he is so susceptible. ] 

Then, to come to the classic costume, how remarkably is it in 
keeping with the taste displayed by the Greeks and Romans in 
other things! First of all, with regard to the former people, observe 
the great pains they bestowed upon the arrangement of the hair. 
Writers on costumes distinguish the different ages by the changes 
in this particular. The earliest style was characterized by primness, 
the hair being divided into symmetrical curls, somewhat in the cork- 
screw form; and the dress was made to correspond with this by 
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plaiting it into straight and stiff folds. The hair was dressed in the 
same way for man as for woman. Aftcr a time, it became the 
fashion to gather all the hair hanging on the back, by means of a riband 
into a single bunch, having only two or three long slender ringlets 
hanging in front of the ears. At a later period, this bunch of hair 
hanging down behind, was gathered up and doubled into a club, 
while the side locks were allowed to descend as low as the breast. 
These long ringlets at last shrunk away to a number of short curls 
about the ears, leaving the neck quite free. The hair and the beard 
were arranged with extreme care, and were made to resemble the 
cells of a beehive, or a network of wire, the Greeks being very skil- 
ful in the use of the hot tongs. 

The dress of Greek females was a tunic or gown, with sleeves 
reaching to the elbows. Over this was a second garment, which 
was intended only as an additional protection to the upper part of 
the person. It was a square piece of stuff, folded double, so as to 
show only half of the original width, and was worn with the doubled 
part upwards, so as to display the embroidered edge more fully, 
hanging down. This garment was suspended round the back and 
chest, passing under both arms. ‘The centre was brought directly 
under the left arm, so that the ends met and hung down under the 
right, and it was kept in place by two clasps or buttons, which 
fastened together the front and back part over the shoulders. 
The outer government was called the peplum, and was used more 
for occasions of ceremony than for ordinary convenience, as it was 
very long and ample, and, from the manner of putting it on, must 
have been inconvenient to the wearer. It was sometimes wound 
double round the body, first under the arm, and then over the 
shoulders, and was not fastened by any clasps or buttons, but was 
kept on by the intricacy of the folds. ‘The peplum, and the pal- 
lium, or men’s outer garment, gave occasion to a great display of 
taste in the manner of wearing, as the various combinations seem to 
be almost endless. Every variety which human ingenuity or fancy 
could devise in the manner of putting on this part of the dress, may 
be seen in the pictures on ancient vases ; and it is supposed that the 
different degrees of grace, in the arrangement, indicated the degree 
of refinement in the wearer. At times, the mode of wearing it was 
made to indicate the state of mind of the individual. Accordingly, 
it was drawn over the head by persons in deep affliction, or en- 
gaged in any solemn service. T'inally, the peplum served as 4 
protection to the head in stormy weather. 

The dress of the Roman ladies was much like that worn by the 
Greeks. It consisted of the tunic or stola, reaching to the feet, 
with long sleeves worn next the skin; then the amiculum, formed 
of two square pieces of stuff fastened on the shoulders ; and, lastly, 
the pallu, corresponding to the Grecian peplum, and very similar 
to the men’s toga, except that it was more ample and was embrol- 
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dered. The Roman ladies bestowed infinite pains upon the dress- 
ing of the hair. Like the Greeks, they used the curling tongs ; 
displaying in the coiffure an ingenuity and dexterity that would 
bafile the most accomplished Parisian professor of the present day. 
The fleece of the head-piece was plaited, twisted, and woven, into 
the most elaborate and exquisite forms. Coronets, wreaths, dia- 
dems, baskets of flowers, clusters of grapes, were all represented or 
imitated by the cunning hand of the Roman hair-dresser. When 
the natural colour of the hair was not agreeable, it was stained by 
means of a pomatum made of the dregs of vinegar and the oil of 
mastic. And when, after the conquest of Britain, the light golden 
hair of the Caledonian maidens gained the admiration of their con- 
querors, the ladies of Rome aspired to the same attraction by 
filling their hair with gold dust. They also used white and red 
paint for the face, besides a variety of washes and cosmetics. 

‘The Roman ladies were fond of jewels, and carried their passion 
for them to such an excess, as to become occasionally the subject of 
legislation. ‘The principal persona! ornaments were ear-rings, 
necklaces, and finger rings. The ear-rings were of gold, pearls, and 
precious stones, and were sometimes of immense value. Necklaces 
were also set with gems, and were worn by men as well as women. 
In the manufacture of ornamental chains the Roman and Greek 
jewellers displayed great skill. There was one kind of chain, in par- 
ticular, wrought with such consummate art, that modern jewellers 
have in vain attempted to imitate it. The links were so cunningly 
shaped and knit together, that, when the chain was extended, it 
resembled a single bar ; and yet it was perfectly flexible in every 
direction, like a small cord. Chains of this kind, in the most per- 
fect preservation, have been found in Pompeii. 

The dress of the men among the Romans consisted of the tunic, 
which reached nearly to the knees and had no sleeves. It was fas- 
tened by a girdle; and a stripe of purple, on the right side of this 
garment in front, indicated, by its breadth, whether the wearer was 
of Senatorial or Equestrian rank. Beckmann says, that the Roman 
weavers made each piece of cloth just of the proper size for a toga, 
so that when it came from the loom it was ready for use, and pro- 
bably had no seam. It was a loose robe or cloak, extending from 
the neck to the feet, closed below the breast, but open above, and 
without sleeves. It was ample, flowing, and graceful, and gave a 
dignified and majestic air to the wearer. 

‘The materials used by the Romans in the manufacture of their 
garments were chiefly linen and wool. ‘The toga was woollen, and 
generally white, though mourners wore it black. Silk began to be 
imported in the latter days of the republic, nor did the Romans at 
first understand the manufacture of it. Afterwards they began to 
Weave it, intermixing woollen thread. The fabric thus formed was 
called Vestes Cocce, as it was invented in the island of Cos. It was 
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very thin, like gauze, and is spoken of by Seneca as “ woven wind.” 
The term bombycina, undoubtedly the origin of our word bombazine, 
derived from bomby2, a silk-worm, was applied to this fabric. 

The distinguishing marks in the costume of the Greeks and 
Romans were elegance, majesty, grace. ‘Their robes were ample, 
loose, and flowing. They were never intended to adhere closely and 
correspondingly to the body so as to show its precise outline, but 
hung loosely around it, allowing the imagination to form to itself 
flattering ideas. The dress of these nations had a good effect upon 
the art of sculpture. In their costume, form was of much more 
consequence than colour ; and it could therefore be perfectly repre- 
sented by the marble. The sculptor at the present day is embar- 
rassed in the representation of his hero. The modern costume, 
which, especially with military men, depends as much for its effect 
on colour as on form, cannot be adequately represented by marble ; 
and the artist must clothe his statue in some foreign or imaginary 
garb, which every one knows he never wore. The Greek sculptor, 
on the contrary, found in every man he met a model which he might 
study to advantage. And the immense variety of combinations, 
which the ample robe allowed, must have constantly suggested to 
him some new idea with regard to the arrangement and flow of 
drapery. We can do no more than hint at the effect thus produced 
on one of the fine arts. 

We must hasten on the dress of modern ages. The costume of 
the different Christian nations has not greatly varied in the same 
century ; and the description of one, at some of its most remarkable 
periods, may be taken as a specimen for all. We take England. 

The dress of the Anglo-Saxons consisted of shirts ; tunics, both 
long and short ; surcoats or sleeve gowns ; cloaks or mantles ; conle 
cal or Phrygian bonnets ; shoes open in the middle, or on each side, 
and stockings. The legs were protected by breeches reaching to the 
knee. The hair was parted on the middle of the head, and hung 
down on each side, and the forked beard was in fashion. Women of the 
same era wore under-tunics with sleeves ; upper-tunics like gowns 5 
mantles ; kerchiefs or hoods ; high-quartered shoes, and stocks. 

Such was the general outline of the costume worn in England from 
the beginning of the tenth century. Some changes became visible in 
the fourteenth century. The head covering for men assumed 
great variety of forms. We should have mentioned before that 
among the Greeks the Peplum served as a protection to the upper 
story in stormy weather ; though travellers provided themselves with 
a flat-broad-brimmed hat, which they called a petasus, tied under 
the chin like a bonnet. The Romans commonly went with the 
head bare, or only covered with the toga, except at sacred rites 
and festivals, on journeys, and in war. At the Saturnalia, they 
wore the pileus, or woollen cap, which was never permitted to be 
worn by slaves. Roman travellers followed the Greek travellers 10 
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this particular. But coming down to the fourteenth century of our 
era and to England, head-coverings might be seen in all the variety 
of wreathed, turban-shaped, flapped, rolled, skull-capped, betwaiad, 
with projecting ends, conical and cylindrical with or without brims, 
night-capped, tied under the chin, sometimes tongued over the head, 
or simple bandages round the hair, &c. Who invented, or how 
people have persisted in wearing that preposterous empty-topped 
thing known by the name of hat, now-a-days, it is impossible to 
say. 
"At the period in England’s history of which we have just been 
speaking, spencers were worn, buttoning in front and without sleeves. 
The shoes were long-pointed, and were joined to the stocking so as 
to form one garment ; and were differently coloured on each leg. 
The skirt in the time of the Saxons and Normans formed no 
ostensible part of the dress ; but, at a later period, when tunics be- 
came doublets or waistcoats, they were made more open upon the 
neck and bosom, so as to display the shirt collar, which was richly 
embroidered. 

In the fifteenth century, the costume became still more fanciful 
and grotesque. ‘The doublets were cut and slashed, and nearly dis- 
jointed at the elbows, in order to show the fineness of the skirts. 
The dress of the two sexes could hardly be distinguished from 
each other; men wore petticoats over their lower clothing; the 
doublets were laced in front like stays, over a stomacher ; and the 
gowns were open in front to the girdle, and again from the girdle to 
the ground, The women wore gowns, enormous trains, and corsets 
over the other dress; and were particularly distinguished by two 
peculiarities, the horned and the steeple-head dresses ; the former 
consisting of two elevations like a mitre worn edgewise, the other 
having only one elevation of a pyramidal or conical form, and very 
high. 

In the sixteenth century, men wore gowns, boddices, close pan- 
taloons, boots coming up to the thigh, cloaks, slashed doublets, 
petticoat breeches, and the remarkable trunk hose, which were 
breeches sitting close to the leg, and stuffed out enormously about 
the hips. The women appeared in long boddices, with or without 
skirts, and the famous farthingale, which was an immense hooped 
netticoat; they also invented a kind of doublet with high wings and 

uffed sleeves, a costume in full fashion in the beginning of the reign 
f Elizabeth. 

We shall not pursue the subject further, which might be spun out to 

great length. Nay were we even to confine ourselvess to one article, 
uch as shoes and boots, we could point out changes and varieties 
iat would require more space than what our present sketch occupies. 
Ve shall now merely call attention to the book of the literary dis- 

ple of St. Crispin, named at the head of our paper, and quote a 

ort passage of its contents. 
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The French have long taken a Jead in the boot and shoe trade 
and laughed at the clumsy articles of the kind which are manufac. 
tured in this country. 

Now, Mr. Devlin would have his countrymen imitate these 
foreign rivals, that is, adopt their styles of tanning and currying, 
the forms of their lasts, their methods of cutting and fitting, and 
be more attentive to the operations of closing and making, and then 
the French boast of superiority will no longer be heard, or at least 
reasonably uttered. We fear, however, that it is easier to lay down 
rules, and gravely philosophize on this subject, which our author 
most earnestly does, than to effect a sudden improvement. For as 
he remarks, our system of duties is injurious to the home-manu- 
factures ; while we must add that the French shoe and bootmakers, 
like other craftsmen among them, have more of the taste of artists 
and take a deeper interest in their workmanship than our country- 
men generally do. It does not appear, however, that really good 
articles of the kind are much cheaper in France than in England. 
Nevertheless, owing to the belief that they are so, and also to the 
fact of their more accurate and finished quality, an immense quan. 
tity are imported to England, to the injury of our trade. Sucha 
statement as that which we now quote, should not only stir up Mr. 
Devlin’s brethren, but should prompt our legislators, when making 
laws to benefit the revenue and the working classes :— 


“IT may say, speaking of the men’s boot and shoe trade, that Lehoeq 
makes now, on an average, for British consumption, about ten thousand 
pairs of boots in a year, and about two thousand pairs of shoes and pumps; 
that the two Gradelles make between them, about two thousand pairs of 
boots for British consumption, and from seven to eight hundred pairs of 
shoes and pumps; and that Mackey and others in Boulogne may make 
together from two to three thousand pairs of boots more, and the propor- 
tional number of shoes and pumps; or, no doubt, a far greater proportion 
of shoes; the more straightened class of purchasers generally wearing the 
most shoes. I might say again, and in all these particulars my information 
and my inquiries have been very close, that Concancon may yearly make 
for British consumption between four and five thousand pairs of boots, 
though not many shoes, perhaps not more than about five or six hundred 
pairs annually; while again, the rest of the boot and shoemakers of Pans, 
which it would be needless to attempt even the slightest enumeration of, 
may conjointly dispose of to the same connexion about twelve or fourteen 
thousand pairs of boots in the twelve months, and better than half that 
number of shoes. ” 

* Thus, then, at this estimate, in Boulogne and Paris alone, the British 
purchase of boots would amount altogether to fully thirty-two thousand 
_ pairs annually, and in shoes to upwards of twelve thousand pairs annually ; 
and then, what average shall we put against the other great resorting-places, 
Calais, St. Omer, Dieppe, Havre, Tours, &c. ? 
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Art. VIII.—A History of the United States, from the Discovery of the 


American Continent to the present Time. By GrorcE Bancrort. 
Vols I. andII. Boston. 


TursE two volumes of a work which, it is intended will reach at 
least to as many more, have not appeared simultaneously, the first 
having been published some six years ago, and the nae but lately. 
It is a production, however, that can never be unseasonably read 
and studied ; one that is sure to take rank with the standard _his- 
tories of any country. In point of literature it has no ordinary 
claims to favour ; but still more in regard to its containing a code of 
philosophy, that must teach by example, it presents a still finer and 
more arresting contribution. 

Mr. Bancroft, who is an American himself, possesses the best 
qualities of a historian. His diligent research, his earnest yet tole- 
rant spirit, and the sustained accuracy and dignity of his style, have 
been nobly brought to bear upon one of the grandest subjects that 
ever engaged the study of the philosopher, the legislator, or the his- 
torian. ‘There is, we believe, a general yet mistaken estimate made 
of the beginning, progress, and consummation of independence in 
the United States of America. It is very usual to refer the whole 
to the era of the Revolution, a wonderful convulsiun and triumph 
no doubt, which it would be vain for us to attempt to appreciate 
fully in all its details and results. But that mighty achievement, 
that unmatched event, by no means includes the whole beautiful 
and impressive history of American independence ; and if there be 
one fact more forcibly demonstrated than another in the course of 
the two first volumes of Mr. Bancroft’s work, it is that self-govern- 
ment was the unfailing object of desire on the part of the great ma- 
jority of those who from the first left Europe for the territory which 
now constitutes the United States. Independence was what they 
yearningly longed for; a spirit of nationality was what they con- 
stantly cherished and invigorated ; and so abundant and striking 
are the proofs of all this now brought to light by our author, and so 
delightfully does he sympathize with them, that, we almost fear, 
nothing which remains for him to narrate and to dwell upon, in the 
succeeding volumes, will either be so instructive or picturesque. 

We now go on to solicit attention to some of the contents of what 
is before us, the volumes bringing down the history to the close of 
the 17th century, but entirely passing over the narrative of the early 
voyages of discovery, the enticements which led chivalrous adven- 
turers to cross the Atlantic, till we come to the colonization of Vir- 
ginia ; then slightly noticing the early annals of this province, and 
those of Maryland, that we may have more space for the settlement 
of the New England States, and some succeeding events, which 
ust at the present day possess the greatest interest. The glance 
at a few facts in the early history of these colonies, will enable our 
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readers to understand more clearly the results which can only be in 
an imperfect manner pointed out within our limits. 

All the world knows that the Reformation gave rise to discussions 
and dissensions that issued in many intolerant acts, dividing the 
society of the British islands into several fierce parties. A spirit 
for political debate was aroused ; even the common people became 
judges in regard to the rights of man, especially the rights of con. 
science ; and when persecution was hot or the doctrines of preroga. 
tive violently urged, the oppressed and the discontented emigrated 
to the New World, carrying with them the most austere virtues, 
principles as well as habits, that were the best calculated to make 
the place of their settlement permanently theirs and that of their 
descendants. ‘The single circumstance of the majority being poor, 
or obliged to labour to supply their daily wants, was a leveller of the 
von which obtain in Europe, and a security for equality of 
rank. 

In the settlement, however, of the three provinces mentioned 
there were points of difference ; though each colony resembled the 
others in this, that adversity had overtaken and driven the people 
from home—from the same great home—and that independence, 
or freedom from oppression, could alone recompense them in a quar- 
ter of the globe so far removed from many of their dearest ties. 

The first charter of Virginia, which may in general terms be cha- 
racterized as the province to which the High Church and Cavalier 
party resorted, was granted by James the First, in the year 1606; 
and Mr. Bancroft points out a number of circumstances that con- 
curred to render this period unusually propitious to the emigrants. 
These we have not time to trace or note. We pass on, therefore, to 
the year 1621, when the political rights of the Virginians were esta- 
blished by a written constitution, the benefits contemplated to be 
derived by this sacred ordinance being ‘‘ the greatest comfort and 
benefit of the people, and the prevention of injustice, grievances and 
oppression.” 

What was called the London Company for a time possessed 
and exercised some exclusive powers in Virginia. But, says our 
author— 


“The colonists, ceasing to depend as servants on a commercial com- 
pany, now became freemen and citizens. ‘The ordinance was the basis on 
which Virginia erected the superstructure of its liberties. Its influences 
were wide and enduring, and can be traced through all following years of 
the history of the colony. It constituted the plantation of its infancy, a nur- 
sery of freemen; and succeeding generations learned to cherish institu- 
tions, which were as old as the first period of the prosperity of their fathers. 
The privileges which were now conceded could never be wrested from the 
Virginians; and as new colonies arose at the South, their proprietaries 
could hope to win emigrants only by bestowing franchises as large 4 
those enjoyed by their elder rival. The London Company merits the fame 
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uf having acted as the successful friend of liberty in America, It may be 
doubted whether any public act during the reign of King James was of 
more permanent or pervading influence, and it reflects glory on the Earl 
of Southampton, Sir Edwin, and the patriot party in England, who, un- 
able to establish guarantees of a liberal administration at home, were care- 
ful to connect popular freedom so intimately with the life, prosperity and 
state of society of Virginia, that they never could be separated.” 


Again,— 


“ Virginia was the first state in the world composed of separate town- 
ships, diffused over an extensive surface, where the government was 
organized onthe principal of universal suffrage. Allfreemen without excep- 
tion were entitled to vote. An attempt was once made to limit the right 
to housekeepers ; but the public voice reproved the restriction: the very 
next year it was decided to be ‘ hard and unagreeable to reason that any 
person shall pay equal taxes and yet have no vote in elections ;’ and the 
electoral franchise was restored to all freemen. Servants when the time 
of their bondage was completed, at once became electors, and might be 
chosen burgesses. Thus Virginia established upon her soil the supre- 
macy of the popular branch, the freedom of trade, the independence of 
religious societies, the security from foreign taxation, and the universal 
elective franchise. If in following years she departed from either of these 
principles, and yielded a reluctant consent to change, it was from the in- 
fluence of foreign authority.” 


As to the separate townships, an act of the Virginian legislature. 
passed in 1658, declared, “ that all things respecting parishes and 
parishioners were referred to their own ordering.” In the statute 
book it was also said, “‘ Among other things, God Almighty hath 
vouchsafed increase of children to this colony, who are now multi- 
plied to a considerable number.”’ Thus we learn that the colony was 
the real home of its inhabitants in respect of every human right ; 
while Mr. Bancroft adds, that the huts in the wilderness were as 
full as the birds-nests in the woods. 

During the vicissitudes and troubles of England from James to 
the Restoration, Virginia experienced an extraordinary degree of 
tranquillity. To be sure the Cavalier party was obliged to capitu- 
late with the parliament during the Commonwealth ; but it was 
rather a verbal sacrifice of principle than that any actual oppres- 
sion was sustained. The colony, too, had to contend more than 
once with the aborigines ; but the horrors that marked these con- 
flicts were trifling when compared with those of some neighbouring | 
colonies. In short, hardly has there ever been a finer illustration 
of the blessings that have attended popular government, religious 
toleration, social equality, and of the manner in which the institutions 
securing these were gradually developed. ‘The emigrants were in 
many instances royalists in the mother country, enthusiastic officers 
in war, men of education and property. But even these, the waters 
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of the Atlantic divided “ from the political strifes of Europe ; then 
industry was employed in making the best advantage of their plan- 
tations ; the interests and liberties of Virginia, the land which they 
adopted as their country, were dearer to them than the monarchical 
principles which they had espoused in England; and therefore no 
bitterness could exist between the partisans of the Stuarts and the 
friends of republican liberty.” Still, the colonists, as a body, were 
not altogether superior to the bigotry of the times; for we find 
them enacting a severe law against the Quakers, and expelling them 
from their territory : and Lord Baltimore, a high spirited, generous, 
and liberal-minded man, was obliged to escape to England because 
he was a Catholic. 

The intolerence exhibited in the case of this estimable nobleman 
was not without remarkable results. In fact it led to the settlement 
of Maryland, which was planted under Lord Baltimore with Catho- 
lics ; he, with a rare liberality not only making the utmost provision 
to secure to the colonists enlarged political rights, but jealously limit- 
ing'his authority over the country, the proprietary of which had been 
granted to himself. Take part of Mr. Bancroft’s estimate of his 
conduct. Lord Baltimore, he says,— 


** Deserves to be ranked among the wisest and most benevolent law-givers 
of all ages. He was the first in the history of the Christian world to seek 
for religious security and peace by the practice of justice and not the exer- 
cise of power; to plan the establishment of popular institutions with the 
enjoyment of liberty of conscience; to advance the career of civilization 
by recognizing the rightful equality of all Christian sects. The asylum of 
Papists was the spot where, in a remote corner of the world, on the banks of 
rivers which as yet had hardly been explored, the mild forbearance of a 
proprietary adopted religious freedom as the basis of the state.” 


It was well that the founder of the Maryland colony possessed so 
much personal favour at court as to be clothed with rights and 
powers, which by his enlightened generosity transmitted the most 
substantial and popular benefits to the province. But it is not so 
flattering to the history of the Puritans to learn, that when Cromwell 
arrived at supreme power, the rigid party now named, who were so 
jealous and strenuous on the subject of liberty of conscience when 
they themselves were threatened or made the victims, wantonly 
disfranchised the whole Catholic community of Maryland. But 
the Protector was wiser; or, at least being remote from the scene 
of strife, “was not betrayed into an approbation of the ungrateful 
decree. He commanded the commissioners not to busy themselves 
‘about religion, but to settle the civil government.” 

‘Even from the very hasty and imperfect account which we are 
giving of the contents of these volumes, it will already be per- 
ceived that among other admirable lessons they are pregnant with 
teachings on the subject of toleration in matters of religious faith. 
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But the early history of New England, which was the resting place 
of Calvinists, affords by far the most affecting incidents, besides 
calling up to remembrance the almost unexampled persecutions and 
tribulations to which the pilgrim-fathers had been for a long term 
of years exposed, before any of them sought peace and a sanctuary 
in the Western Wilderness. 

Mr. Bancroft’s account of the Puritans of England, and of the 
first band of them that crossed the Atlantic for an asylum, is clear, 
animated and awakening. Let those who love to be excited by 
strange adventures, by the annals of suffering, courageous, triumphant 
virtue, resort to the history of those devout men who planted the 
standard of freedom and religion in New England. Let those who 
desire to cherish and cultivate the noblest sympathies of our nature 
follow the harmless, holy brethren in their perilous escape from the 
shores of their native country—in their short sojourn in Holland,— 
in their voyage thence, its dangers and vicissitudes. Let the 
fugitives be beheld in their utmost incertitude as to the place 
where they might land, and as to their reception by white and red 
men. Let them be thought of—when in darkness and during the in- 
clemency of mid-winter, they arrived upon a desolate rock, the spot 
where the town of Plymouth now stands, and say whether the heart 
can resist its warmest responses to the eloquent I’rench traveller’s 
appeal which he appends to a notice of the event ? 

“This rock,” says M. de Tocqueville, ‘‘ is become an object of 
veneration in the United States. I have seen bits of it carefully 
preserved in several towns of the Union.” He then adds, * does 
not this sufficiently show that all human power and greatness 
is in the soul of man? Here is a stone which the feet of a few 
outcasts pressed for an instant, and this stone becomes famous ; it 
is treasured by a great nation; its very dust is shared as a relic: 
and what has become of the gateways of a thousand palaces ?”” 

The earliest settlers in New England encountered the greatest 
privations, and had frightful evils to overcome ; but they accounted 
religious freedom a sufficient compensation. Slow at first, however, 
was the increase of their numbers; for we are told that in Massa- 
chusetts the emigrants did not exceed three hundred in the ten 
years that elapsed after the landing of the pilgrim-fathers. But the 
healthful growth of free institutions had been rapid and cheering. 
Fifteen years after a representative democracy had been established 
in Virginia, a similar occurrence marked the history of Massachu- 
setts ; thus showing, as indeed the origin and the progress of every 
other settlement in what now constitutes the Union uniformly has . 
done, that civil and religious liberty carries in its bosom the seeds 
and food of prosperity ; and that democracy, which Mr. Bancroft 
happily terms the “ epidemic of the country,” was the never-failing 
and highest worldly object with the colonists. ‘To keep by New 
England ;~ 
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‘Through scenes of gloom and misery, the pilgrims shewed the way 
to an asylum for those who would go to the wilderness for the purity of 
religion or the liberty of conscience. They set the example of colonizing 
New England, and formed the mould for the civil and religious character of 
its institutions. Enduring every hardship themselves, they were the ser- 
vants of posterity, the benefactors of succeeding generations. In the his. 
tory of the world, many pages are devoted to commemorate the heroes who 
have besieged cities, subdued provinces, or overthrown empires. In the 
eye of reason and of truth, a colony is a better offering than a victory: the 
citizens of the United States should rather cherish the;memory of those 
who founded a state on the basis of democratic liberty; the fathers of the 
country ; the men who, as they first trod the soil of the New World, 
scattered the seminal principles of republican freedom and national inde- 
pendence.” 


But these fathers were not without their reward, even while here 
below :— 


“They enjoyed,’ says our author, ‘in anticipation the thought of their 
extending influence, and the fame which their grateful successors would 
award to their virtues. ‘Out of small beginnings,’ said Bradford, ‘ great 
things have been produced ; and as one small candle may light a thousand, 
so the light here kindled hath shone to many, yea in some sort to our 
whole nation.’ ‘ Let it not be grievous to you,’ such was the consolation 
offered from England to the pilgrims in the season of their greatest suffer- 
ings, ‘ Let it not be grievous to you that you have been instruments to 
break the ice for others. The honour shall be yours to the world’s end.’” 


What a contrast did the condition of the Christians in New 
England present to that of their brethren in the mother country! 
While, for example, Laud was at the summit of his power, he was 
in effect, by the severity and rancour of persecution, filling the New 
World with the best of Old England’s children; for, to use the 
words of Milton, ‘“‘ Nothing but the wide ocean and the savage 
deserts of America could hide and shelter them from the fury of the 
bishops.” 

But the history of the early settlers in New England, who had 
been driven from their beloved country by cruel and infatuted men, 
teaches more emphatic lessons than one ; for we find that the com- 
munity fell into the error characteristic of the times, of thinking that 
its safety from the English hierarchy depended on a perfect union of 
principles, political as well as religious, amongst themselves. Past 
andlong suffering had begotten morbid fears ; and theconsequence was 
intolerant measures. Still, even amongst the Puritan fugitives, there 
were some, there was at least one whose accurate understanding of 
the rights of private judgment, had not been clouded by oppression 
and wrong. This was a person of the name of Roger Williams, 
‘a young minister, godly and zealous, having precious gifts,” who 
had arrived at the true and first principles of toleration. Mr. Ban- 
croft says,— 
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* He announced his discovery under the simple proposition of the sanc- 
tity of conscience. ‘The civil magistrate should restrain crime, but never 
controul opinion; should punish guilt, but never violate the freedom of the 
soul. The doctrine contained within itself an entire reformation of theo- 
logical jurisprudence; it would blot from the statute-book the crime of 
non-conformity ; would quench the fires, which persecution had so long 
kept burning; would repeal every law compelling attendance on public 
worship ; would abolish tithes, and all forced contributions to the mainte- 
nance of religion; would give an equal protection to every form of religious 
faith ; and never suffer the authority of the civil government to be enlisted 
against the mosque of the Mussulman, or the altar of the Fire worshipper, 
against the Jewish Synagogue, or the Roman cathedral.” 


Williams never wavered in his views as thus outlined. ‘ The 
sanctity of conscience was the great tenet which, with all its conse- 
quences, he defended as he first trod the shores of New England ; 
and in his extreme old age it was the last pulsation of his heart.” 

Soon after his arrival in Boston, this champion of truth and 
liberty had been chosen, to the no small dismay of the majority of 
the community, by one of the congregations as their teacher. 
Neither magistrates nor ministers were prepared to accede to his 
sweeping doctrines; and at length he found himself obliged to 
engage in a controversy with those in power both in church and 
state. To be sure he vanquished his opponents in argument ; but 
then they could resort to persecution; and as members of the 
general court had received intelligence that some “ episcopal and 
malignant practices against the country ” were in progress, it was 
resolved that unity and uniformity of faith and profession should be 
ensured and enforced as the only way to consolidate their strength 
and their institutions. 

We shall immediately see that Roger Williams’s case forms not 
only one of the most interesting and instructive episodes in history, 
but that it is one of the great key-stones in the philosophy which 
history has erected and illustrated. 

The magistrates constituting the general court, bethought them 
of a measure and test which they short-sightedly considered would 
be efficacious. They ordered tbat an oath of allegiance should be 
administered to every freeman, not to King Charles, but to the state 
of Massachusetts. But Williams would not yield or obey ; and the 
government found that they could not at that time carry out their 
purpose. Of course this internal collision was the cause of mach 
commotion in the country. At length,— 


“The ministers got together and declared any one worthy of banishment 
who should assert that the ‘civil magistrate might not intermeddle even to 
stopachurch from apostasy and heresy ;’ the magistrates delayed action 
only that a committee of divines might have time to repair to Salem (over 
which Williams presided as pastor), and deal with him and the church in a 
church-way. Meantime the people of Salem were blamed for their choice 
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ofa religious guide, anda tract of land to which they had a clai 
withheld from them as a punishment.” y atm wis 


_ We have no doubt that very many of the best-meaning Puritans 
in Massachusetts looked upon Williams as a disturber of unanimity, 
by introducing doctrines that were, if not heretical and necessaril 

dangerous, at least inopportunely mooted ; while, in perfect accord- 
ance with human nature, the longer the controversy continued, those 
who were in the wrong would grow more obdurate and virulent in 
error, just as he who wag in the right, being an enlightened, an 
upright, aud a consistent fhan, of unusual firmness, would become 
more strenuous in the defence of truth and just principle. Accordingly 
the breach was widened. Williams temperately but triumphantly 
explained his views to the committee, though without in the slightest 
degree satisfying those commissioned to deal with him. Nor was 
he the man that could silently put up with the injustice done to his 
people, in the matter of robbing them of their lands; he was not. 


the man to desert them. The method he took was, having obtained 
the concurrence of his church, to write— 


‘** Letters of admonition unto all the other churches whereof any of the 
magistrates were members, that they might admonish the magistrates of 
their injustice.’ The church members alone were freemen ; Williams, in 
modern language, appealed to the people, and invited them to instruct their 
representatives to do justice to the citizens of Salem. 

“This last act seemed flagrant treason; and at the next general court 
Salem was disfranchised till an ample apology for the letter should be made. 
The town acquiesced in its wrongs and submitted ; not an individual re- 
mained willing to justify the letter of remonstrance ; the church of Williams 
would not avow his great principle of the sanctity of conscience ; even his 
wife, under a delusive idea of duty, was for a season influenced to disturb 


the tranquillity of his home by her reproaches. Williams was left alone, 
absolutely alone.” 


Call ye not this persecution? But the champion’s principles 
were confirmed, his spirit invigorated with the occasion :— 


** When summoned before the general court, he avowed his convictions 
in the presence of the representatives of the state, ‘ maintained the rocky 
strength of his ground,’ and declared himself‘ ready to be bound and 
banished, and even to die in New England,’ rather than renounce the 
opinions which had dawned upon his mind in the clearness of light.” 


Surely this firmness and nobleness of principle, and such a wil- 
ling sacrifice before them, must have wrung the hearts of the judges, 
and made them suspect that they were ina false position. But 
whatever were their feelings, their sentence was that he should be 
banished :— 


‘Winter was at hand: Williams succeeded in obtaining permission to 
remain till spring, intending then to begin a plantation in Narragansett 
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Bay. But the affections of the people of Salem revived and could not be 
restrained; they thronged to his house to hear him whom they were so 
soon to lose for ever; it began to be rumoured that he could not safely be 
allowed to found a new state in the vicinity; the people were ‘ many of 
them much taken with the apprehension of his godliness ;’ there was evident 
danger that his opinions were contagious ; that the infection would spread 
very widely. It was therefore resolved to remove him to England ina 
ship that was just ready to sail. A warrant was accordingly sent to him 
to come to Boston and embark. For the first time he declined the sum- 
mons of the court. A pinnace was sent for. him; the officers repaired to 
his house; he was no longer there. Three days before he had left Salem, 
in winter snow and.inclement weather, of which he remembered the severity 
even in his late old age. ‘ For fourteen weeks he was sorely tossed in a 
bitter season, not knowing what bread or bed did mean.’ Often in the 
stormy night he had neither fire, nor food, nor company ; often he wandered 
without a guide, and had no house but ahollow tree. But he was not 
without friends. The same scrupulous respect for the rights of others 
which had led him to defend the freedom of conscience, had made him 
also the champion of the Indians. He had already been zealous to acquire 
their language, and knew it so well that he could debate with them in 
their cwn dialect. During his residence at Plymouth he had often 
been the guest of the neighbouring sachems; and now when he came 
in winter to the cabin of the chief of Pocanoket, he was welcomed by 
Massasoit, and ‘the barbarous heart of Canonicus, the chief of the Narra- 
gansetts, loved him as his son to the last gasp.’ ‘The ravens,’ he relates 
with gratitude, ‘fed me in the wilderness.’ And in requital for their hos- 
pitality he was ever through his long life their friend and benefactor ; the 
apostle of Christianity to them without hire, without weariness, and without 
impatience at their idolatry; the guardian of their rights; the pacificator 
when their rude passions were inflamed; and their unflincing advocate and 
protector whenever Europeans attempted an invasion of their rights.” 


The doctrines of Roger Williams, which were deemed to be so 
dangerously latitudinarian, and which were so far in advance of the 
age, brought upon him all the hardships and all the cruelties already 
described and many others. But we must hasten forward to another 
remarkable era in his life,—his founding a state in Rhode Island. 

It was in the monthof June that, with five Ws a he em- 
barked in a frail Indian canoe to plant an independent state. Tra- 
dition, says our author, has marked the spring near which they 
landed ; * it is the parent spot, the first inhabited nook of Rhode 
Island.” The gratitude and confidence of this apostle towards God 
was never shaken, and he called the place Providence. “‘ I desired,” 
said he, “‘ it might be the shelter for persons distressed for con- 
science.” He cherished no bitterness, no revenge; he forgave his 
persecutors ; nay we shall soon see how he returned good for evil. 
But in the meanwhile listen to some particulars concerning his new 
location :— 


“ The land which was occupied by Williams was within the territory of 
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the Narragansett Indizns; it was not long before an Indian deed from 
Canonicus and Miantonomah made him the undisputed possessor of an 
extensive domain. Nothing displays more clearly the character of Roger 
Williams than the use which he made of his acquisition of territory. The 
soil he could claim as ‘ his own, as truly as any man’s coat upon his back,’ 
and he reserved to himself not one foot of land, not one title of political 
power, more than he granted to servants and strangers.’ * He gave 
away his lands and other estate to them that he thought most in want, 
until he gave away all.” He chose to found a commonwealth in the un. 
i mixed forms of a pure democracy, where the will of the majority should 
| govern thestate. Yet‘ only in civil things.’ God alone was respected 
| as the ruler of conscience. To their more aristocratic neighbours it 
seemed as if these fugitives ‘ would have no magistrates,’ for everything 
was as yet decided in convention by the people. This first system has had 
its influence on the whole political history of Rhode Island; in no state 
in the world, not even in the agricultural state of Vermont, has the 
magistracy so little power, or the representatives of the people so much.” 


We have alluded to the forgiving spirit of Roger Williams and | 
his returning good for evil. These beautiful and magnanimous 
principles and feelings were exemplified in an extraordinary manner. 
He had discovered that the whole of the surrounding Indian tribes , 
had conspired to massacre the whole of the Massachusett’s colo- | 
nists ; but at the most imminent danger to himself, and after infi- | 
nite toil by going from one Indian village to another, he succeeded 
in dissolving the entire plot. Had he merely warned the intended 
victims, which he lost no time in doing, of the savage fury that was 
ready to pour down upon them, his conduct would have deserved to | 
have been enrolled in the annals of virtue and nobleness of heart. | 
But he did far more ; more than any man could have done ; for he 
prevented the deluge of blood being shed that would, in all proba- 
bility but for him, have flown not only on the side of the colonists, | 
but on that of the aborigines. 

In behalf of the settlers in Rhode Island he was the unceasing, 
the able, and the trusted father and benefactor. He it was who, 
during the long parliament, repaired to England to crave not only 
the protection of the mother cvuntry, but to obtain a charter. He 
failed not in the objects of his mission. Now mark the manner of | 
one of his rewards :— | 


« A double triumph awaited Williams on his return to New-England; | 
he arrived at Boston, and letters from the parliament ensured him a safe | 
1eception from those who had decreed his banishment. But what honours 
awaited the successful negotiator on his return to the province which he 
had founded! As he reached Seekonk he found the water covered witha 
fleet of canoes ; all Providence had come forth to welcome the return of 
its benefactor. Placed in the centre of his fellow-citizens, the group of 
boats started for the opposite shore ; and as they paddled across the stream, 

Roger Williams, placed in the centre of his grateful fellow-citizens and 


glowing with the purest joy, ‘ was elevated and transported out of him- 
self.’ ” 
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What we have said and already presented of Mr. Bancroft’s work, 
will, we think, be sufficient to send some of ourreaders to the book 
itself. But passing on to the second volume, matters no less strik- 
ing and lessons no less valuable than any we have yet noticed, 
crowd upon us ; or rather, perhaps, it should be said that the great 
and prevailing influences, motives, and principles already remarked 
upon, exhibit themselves not only with a uniformity that cannot be 
misconstrued, but have down to the present day been constant] 
more fully and forcibly developing themselves. Before leaving the 
first volume we may briefly observe, that soon after the period to 
which the last extract referred, the tide of emigration to New Eng- 
land became much enlarged, and continued regularly increasing ; 
not only a considerable number of the emigrants being men of rank 
and property, but persons celebrated in the mother country for their 
talents and public acts. It was not alone owing to the tyranny 
exercised under the Stuarts that this augmentation took place; but 
the progress of the new colonies, the interest which the fortunes of 
the pilgrim-fathers had created, were such as to captivate many at 
home, and to lead them to follow those who had opened the wil- 
derness and Jaid the foundation of a mighty nation. 

The second volume brings before us the settlement of almost all 
the original States of the Union; and goes over the period that 
elasped from the time of Cromwell to the end of the 17th century. 

The reign of the Second Charles was eventful in the history of 
the United States ; for various were the attempts to wrest from the 
colonies the rights which even their charters had guaranteed, but 
still more to check the evermore distinctly developed march of in- 
dependence and democracy. But all such efforts, though they might 
sometimes smother apparently the spread and strength of these resist- 
less principles, only served to feed the sacred flame, and to make it 
burst forth as from a pent chamber at some future period. Many 
were the great minds that were bred and cherished in a soil so rich 
in its essential as well as circumstantial elements. The single fact 
that America was so far removed from the mother country, and at 
a time when steam navigation did not shorten the space, prevented 
close or constant surveillance, while it influenced the colonists in 
a corresponding manner, they feeling themselves as free and un- 
watched as were the solitudes of the forest and the wilderness. 

We may appropriately give as our first extract from the second 
volume, which contains so much belonging to the reign and the era 
of Charles the Second, our author’s truthful, unflattering, and vigor- 
ous sketch of that Prince’s character :— 


“ The tall and swarthy grandson of Henry IV. of France, was naturally 
possessed of a disposition which, had he preserved purity of morals, had 
made him one of the most amiable of men, It was in his misfortune, in 
very early life, to have become thoroughly debauched in mind and heart ; 
and adversity, usually the rugged nurse of virtue, made the selfish liber- 
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tine but the more reckless in his profligacy. He did not merely indulge 
his passions ; his neck bowed to the yoke uf lewdness. He was attached 
to women, not from love, for he had no jealousy, and was regardless of 
infidelities; nor entirely from debauch, but from the pleasure of livin 

near them, and sauntering in their company. His delight—such is the 
record of the royalist Evelyn—was in ‘ concubines, and cattle of that sort’ 
and up to the last week of his life, he spent his time in dissoluteness 
toying with his mistresses, and listening to love-songs. If decision ever 
broke through his abject vices, it was but a momentary flash; a life of 
pleasure sapped his moral courage, and left him imbecile, fit only to be 
the tool of courtiers, and the dupe of mistresses. Did the English com. 
mons impeach Clarendon? Charles IJ. could think of nothing but how 
to get the duchess of Richmond to court again. Was the Dutch war 
signalized by disasters ? ‘ the king did still follow his women as much as 
ever ;’ and took more pains to reconcile the chambermaids of Lady Castle. 
maine, or make friends of the rival beauties of his court, than to save his 
kingdom. He was ‘ governed by his lust, and the women, and the rogues 
about him.’ 

“ The natural abilities of Charles II. were probably overrated. He was 
incapable of a strong purpose or steady application. He read imperfectly 
and ill. When drunk, he was a silly, good-natured, subservient fool. In 
the council of state he played with his dog, never minding the business, 
or making a speech memorable only for its silliness; and if he visited the 
naval magazines, ‘ his talk was equally idle and frothy.’ 

“ The best trait in his character was his natural kindliness. Yet his 
benevolence was in part a weakness; his bounty was that of facility ; and 
his placable temper, incapable of strong revenge, was equally incapable of 
affection. He so loved his present tranquillity, that he signed the death 
warrants of innocent men, rather than risk disquiet ; but of himself he 
was merciful, and was reluctant to hang any but republicans. His love 
of placid enjoyments and of ease continued to the end. On the last morn- 
ing of his life, he bade his attendants open the curtains of his bed, and the 
windows of his bed-chamber, that he might once more see the sun. He 
desired absolution ; ‘ For God’s sake, send for a Catholic priest; but 
checked himself, adding, ‘ it may expose the Duke of York to danger.’ 
He pardoned all his enemies, no doubt, sincerely. The queen sent to beg 
forgiveness for any offences. ‘ Alas, poor woman, she beg my pardon!’ 
he replied ; ‘I beg hers with all my heart; take back to her that answer.’ 
He expressed some regard for his brother, his children, his mistresses. 
‘Do not leave poor Nelly Gwyn to starve,’ was almost his last com- 
mission. 

“ Such was the lewd king of England, on whose favour depended the 
liberties of the New-England colonies, where lewdness was held a crime, 
and adultery inexorably punished by death on the gallows. ; 

‘« Massachusetts, strong in its charter, made no _ haste to present itself 
in England as asuppliant. ‘ The coluny of Boston,’ wrote Stuyvesant, 
‘ remains constant to ils old maxims of a free state, dependent on none 
but God.’ Had the king resolved on sending them a governor, the seve- 
ral towns and churches throughout the whole country were resolved to 
oppose him.” 


Notwithstanding all the jealousy of the home government in 
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regard to the growing strength of the colonies and their manifesta- 
tions of growing independence of spirit, and hostility to royal autho- 
rity and the distinctions which obtained in Europe, there were seve- 
ral charters drawn from Charles that may well astonish the reader 
by their liberality. With regard to that which was granted to 
Connecticut, the privileges which it conveyed were so ample as to 


astonish the republican colony itself. Mr. Bancroft remarks, in 
reference to this charter, that— 


“Could Charles have looked back upon earth, and seen what security 
his gift of a charter had conferred, he might have gloried in an act which 
redeemed his life from the charge of having been unproductive of public hap- 
piness. The contentment of Connecticut was full to the brim. Ina public 
proclamation under the great seal of the colony, it told the world that its 
days under the charter were ‘ halcyon days of peace.’ ” 


Rhode Island has already engaged the interest of our readers. A 
notice of the colony at the period when it, too, obtained a charter 
from Charles, will delight the imagination :— 


** No joy could be purer than that of the colonists, when the news was 
spread abroad, that ‘ George Baxter, the most faythful and happie bringer 
of the charter,’ had arrived. On the beautiful island, long esteemed a 
paragon for fertility, and famed as one of the pleasantest sea-side spots in 
the world, the whole body of the people gathered together, * for the solemn 
reception of His Majesty’s gracious letters patent.’ It was ‘a very great 
meeting and assembly.” The letters of the agent ‘ were opencd, and read 
with good delivery and attention ;’ the charter was next taken forth from 
the precious box that had held it, and ‘ was read by Baxter, in the audience 
and view of all the people; and the letters with His Majesty’s royal stamp, 
and the broad seal, with much beseeming gravity, were held up on high, 
and presented to the perfect view of the people.’ Now Rhode Island was 
safe.” 


Such names as Baxter and Williams must serve to impress the 
mind with the fact that America attracted and nurtured some of 
the greatest and best spirits that ever swelled in human breasts and 
effected the destinies of mankind. Many were the great and good 
men that helped to breed up a hardy and resolute race in the Ameri- 
can colonies. 

Look upon one or two others whose names shall live in the annals 
of civilization ; whose virtues and chivalrous enterprises, whose 
achievements and triumphs, have never been surpassed. Look at 
George Fox :— 


‘In the autumn of the same year, George Fox travelled across ‘ the 
great bogs’ of the Dismal Swamp, commonly ‘ laying abroad anights in the 
woods by a fire,’ till at last he reached a house in Carolina, and obtained 
the luxury of a mat by the fireside. Carolina had ever been the refuge of 
Quakers and * renegadoes’ from ecclesiastical oppression; and Fox was 
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welcomed to their safe asylum. The people lived lonely in the woods 
with no other guardian to their solitary houses than a watch-dog. There 
have been religious communities, which, binding themselves by a vow to 
a life of study and reflection, have planted their monasteries in the solitudes 
of the desert, on the place where they might best lift up their hearts to 
contemplative enjoyments. Here was a colony of men from civilized life 
scattered among the forests, hermits with wives and children, resting on the 
bosom of nature, in perfect harmony with the wilderness of their gentle 
cline. With absolute freedom of conscience, benevolent reason was the 
simple rule of their condvct. Such was the people to whom George Fox 
explained the beautiful truth that gives vitality to his sect, ‘opening many 


things concerning the light and spirit of God that is in every one,’ without 
distinction of education or race.” 


When looking at the history of American independence and 
democracy, it ought never to be overlooked that it was twin-born 
with the colonization of the States, some of them, to be sure, show- 
ing more ample and decided elements, and maintaining these in their 
purity more firmly than others. For example— 


* North Carolina was settled by the freest of the free; by men to whom 
the restraints of other colonies were too severe; they were not so much 
caged in the woods as scattered in lonely granges. ‘There was neither 
city nor township: there was hardly even a hamlet, or one house within 
sight of another; nor were there roads, except as the paths from house to 
house were distinguished by notches in the trees. But the settlers were 
gentle in their tempers, of serene minds, enemies to violence and blood- 
shed. Not all the successive revolutions had kindled vindictive passions; 
freedom, entire freedom, was enjoyed without anxiety as without guaran- 
ties; the charities of life were scattered at their feet, like the flowers on 
their meadows; and the spirit of humanity maintained its influence in the 
Arcadia, as royalist writers will have it, ‘of rogues and rebels,’ in the 
paradise of Quakers.” 


How primitive and picturesque to the imagination does this pic- 
ture appear | 

Among the extraordinary men who have left an impression upon 
America, and who must while they lived have visibly moulded 
whatever they set their hands to and hearts upon, we may In- 
stance Winthrop the younger. See in him what accomplishments, 
as well as sterling virtues, beautified and adorned the American 
colonies :— 


« Even as a child, he had been the pride of his father’s house; he had 
received the best instruction which Cambridge and Dublin could afford; 
and had perfected his education by visiting, in part at least, in the public 
service, not Holland and France only, in the days of Prince Maurice and 
Richelieu, but Venice and Constantinople. From boyhood his manners bad 
been spotless ; and the purity of his soul added lustre and beauty to the 
rifts of nature and industry; as he travelled through Europe, he sonht 
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the society of men eminent for learning. Returning to England in the 
bloom of life, with every promise of preferment which genius, gentleness of 
temper, and influence at court, could inspire, he preferred to follow his 
father to the new world: regarding ‘ diversities of countries but as so many 
inns,’ alike conducting to ‘ the journey’s end.’ ” 


But to return to the delightful sketches and faithful pictures of the 
primitive era of American history, at times too when the parent 
country was torn and full of strifes, here is an Arcadian sketch :— 


“The husbandman who held his own plough, and fed his own cattle, 
was the great man of the age; no one was superior to the matron, who, 
with her busy daughters, kept the hum of the wheel incessantly alive, 
spinning and weaving every article of their dress. Fashion was confined 
within narrow limits; and pride, which aimed at no grander equipage 
than a pillion, could exult only in the common splendour of the blue and 
white linen gown, with short sleeves, coming down to the waist, and in 
the snow-white flaxen apron, which, primly starched and ironed, was 
worn on public days by every woman in the land. For there was no re- 
volution, except from the time of sowing to the time of reaping, from 
the plain dress of the week day to the more trim attire of the Sunday. 
Every family was taught to look upward to God, as to the Fountain of 
all good. Yet life was not sombre. The spirit of frolic mingled with 
innocence: religion itself sometimes wore the garb of gaiety ; and the 
annual thanksgiving to God was, from primitive times, as joyous as it 
was sincere.” 


Much is indicated by the fact that there was “ hardly a lawyer in 
the land” in those days. But at times the colonies had to contend 
with royal encroachments, which they did manfully and sturdily, 
especially some of the states of New England, which province all 
along evinced a most decided Jove of independence ot a firm de- 
termination to be free. Listen to the respectful yet significant tone 
of a remonstrance against what the people of Massachusetts deemed 
excessive powers as vested in a royal commission :— 


“ God knows,” said they, ‘‘ our greatest ambition is to live a quiet life, 
ina corner of the world. We came not into this wildernesse to seek great 
things to ourselves; and if any come after us to seeke them here, they will 
be disappointed. We keep ourselves within our line; a just dependence 
upon, and subjection to, your majestie, according to our charter, it is far 
from our hearts to disacknowledge. We would gladly do any thing within 
our power to purchase the continuance of your favourable aspect. But it 
is a great unhappiness to have no testimony of our loyalty offered but this 
to yield up our liberties, which are far dearer to us than our lives, and 
which we have willingly ventured our lives, and passed through many 
deaths to obtain.” 


Although Charles was at times fully awake to the growing and 
prevalent spirit of the New-Englanders, yet he was such a slave to 
his vices, and so unwilling to be pestered or disturbed, that the 
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people whom he wished to curb and command on the other side of the 
Atlantic profited in proportion as his neglect of them exhibited itself 
Massachusetts, in particular, took steady advantage of the king’s 
folly and weakness, and of the imbecility of his government. Take 
an account of this State from the testimony of one that did not in- 
cline to flattery on the subject :— 


“*¢ Tt is,” said Sir Joshua Child, in his discourse on trade, ‘ the most 
prejudical plantation of Great Britain; the frugality, industry, and tempe. 
rance of its people, and the happiness of their laws and institutions, pro. 
mise them long life,and a wonderful increase of people, riches and power,’ 
They enjoyed the blessings of self-government and virtual independance, 
The villages of New-England were already the traveller’s admiration; 
the acts of navigation were not regarded; no custom-house was estab- 
lished. Massachusetts, which now stretched to the Kenneback, possessed 
a widely-extended trade ; acting as the carrier for nearly all the colonies, 
and sending its ships into the most various climes. Vessels from Spain 
and Italy, from France and Holland, might be seen in Boston harbour; 
commerce began to pour out wealth onthe colonists. A generous nature 
employed wealth liberally; after the great fire in London, even the miser- 
able in the mother country had received large contributions.” 


Yet the enemies of the colony reported that it abounded in 
‘rebels to the king.”” But it was not of rebels that he had cause to 
be in fear ; if anxiety and jealousy were to be entertained at all, it 
should have been of a community which contained the germs of 
certain prosperity and future greatness ; it should have been of a set- 
tlement in which the villages were constantly increasing, where theft 
was rare, where beggary was unknown, and where the people had 
this character pronounced of them by the Earl of Anglesey, ‘ You 
are poor, and yet proud.” 

But while the New-Englanders were gradually extending their 
power and consolidating their institutions, as well as enlarging their 
domains, this latter circumstance brought them into collision with 
the Indians upon whose territories such steady encroachments were 
realized, and led to wars the consequences of which it curdles the 
blood to contemplate. Take one extract, and it must be our last, 
in which some of the horrors experienced during what was called 
Philip’s war are described :— 


“ The Indians were secret as beasts of prey, skilful marksmen, and in 
part provided with fire-arms, fleet of foot, conversant with all the paths 
of the forest, patient of fatigue, and mad with a passion for rapine, ven- 
geance, and destruction, retreating into swamps for their fastnesses, OF 
hiding in the greenwood thickets, where the leaves muffled the eyes of 
the pursuer. By the rapidity of their descent, they seemed omnipresent 
among the scattered villages, which they ravaged like a passing storm; 
and for a full year they kept all New-England in a state of terror and 
excitement. The exploring party was waylaid and cut off, and the man- 
gled carcasses and disjointed limbs of the dead were hung upon the trees 
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to terrify pursuers. The labourer in the field, the reapers as they went 
forth tu the harvest, men as they went to mill, the shepherd’s boy among 
the sheep, were shot down by skulking foes, whose approach was invisible. 
Who can tell the heavy hours of women? The mother, if left alone in 
the house, feared the tomahawk for herself and children; on the sudden 
attack, the husband would fly with one child, the wife with another, and, 
perhaps, one only escape; the village cavalcade, making its way to meet- 
ing on Sunday, in files on horseback, the farmer holding the bridle in one 
hand, and a child in the other, his wife seated on a pillion behind him, it 
may be with a child in her lap, as was the fashion in those days, could 
not proceed safely ; but, at the moment when least expected, bullets would 
come whizzing by them, discharged with fatal aim from an ambuscade 
by the way-side. The forest, that protected the ambush of the Indians, 
secured their retreat. They hung upon the skirts of the English villages, 
‘ like the lightning on the edge of the clouds.’ ” 


We are sure that the high opinion which we entertain of these 
volumes will be acquiesced in by the readers of the extracts given ; 
and that a work which contains so much that is excellent in manner 
and matter, upon a most awakening and attractive theme, and where 
such a variety of interesting subjects is handled, will obtain, in 
course of time, an extensive and steady popularity in this country. 
We think that Mr. Bancroft sometimes appears ambitious of finery 
of words. But there can be no doubt of his being possessed of the 
highest requisites of an historian ; and he rises and maintains for 
the most part his bearing, in a judicious and animated style, in 
accordance with the demands of the occasion. 





Art. 1X.—Domestic Scenes in Russia; in a Series of Letters describing 
a Residence in that Country, chiefly in the Interior. By the Rev. R. 
Lister VenaBLEs, M.A. London: Murray. 1839. 


Tue daily increasing power of Russia, the activity, and universality 
of her diplomatic energies, and the rapid advancement of the popu- 
lation of her immense territory in the arts and manufactures of more 
civilized nations, has been a fertile topic for panic-making pam- 
phleteers and terrorist journalists, since the memorable brochure of 
Sir R. Wilson startled the world some twenty years ago with its 
awful prognostications. It is not two months since the “ Times,” 
on the authority of Captain Craufurd, sounded the tocsin of alarm, 
which was caught up and responded to by the di minores of the 
press from one end of the kingdom to the other. The possibility 
of a hostile descent of the barbarians of the north upon our defence- 
less shores wasurged in terms so vehement, that even the thinking 
portion of the community stood aghast at the danger. As a wag 
remarked, several elderly gentlemen walked the streets in nervous 
trepidation, lest at every turn they should plump up against a 
phalanx of Cossacks, from the Don or the Wolga, bristling with 
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spears, and fierce with unclipt beards. The metropolis of the 
mightiest and most extensive empire the world ever saw, tottered 
towards its fall, and awaited with praiseworthy resignation the 
irruption of the Scythian hordes—the awful denunciation did 
the work of the hour—the thunder rolled away and was forgotten— 
the spectre evoked by the exorcist of the Times, scared the mul- 
titude for a moment and vanished into thin air, ¢eneras sunt fumus 
in auras. Men began to pluck up their courage, and women laid 
their heads on their pillows without the dread of being ravished and 
murdered before day-light. Now that we have recovered from the 
effects of that dreadful nightmare, it may not be amiss to examine 
into the nature and proportions of the phantom that scared us, 
and to accustom our eyes to measure its colossal proportions and 
hideous features, that we may be prepared against fresh conjurations 
of the great journalist, as well as against the palpable embodied 
reality when it shall appear. 

The vast extent of European Russia is composed of a dead level. 
There are no ineffaceable and distinctive lines to separate race from 
race,to harden men by continual and local struggles—to combine men 
by the various motives and necessities arising out of relative weak- 
ness, strength, riches, and poverty. ‘There is consequently no 
spirit of mountain independence, there are no chieftains, no clans, 
no castles: levels are the cradles of independence, while the popu- 
lation, thinly scattered over them, is pastoral and nomade; but when 
the population is fixed to the soil, it sinks into a state of serfage, and 
ceases to resist the authority that may be placed over it—yet if 
that authority is intelligent, it can be made as efficient for the pur- 
poses of political power and foreign conquest as thé warlike moun- 
taineer or the sturdy republican. Two millions and a half of 
Egyptians have been more easily subdued than a tribe of Bedouins ; 
yet twenty thousand of these Egyptians, imperfectly disciplined, 
have shaken the ‘Turkish dominions. The Bedouin wanders, 
because his independence is lost when he settles. This is all that 
distinguishes him from the Fellah. Again, the degrees of this 
submissiveness depend in a great measure on the extent of the 
plains and the density of the population. The plains of Russia 
which nourish her troops, may be stated at five hundred thousand 
square miles, and the population is increasing more rapidly than in 
any state of Europe. Not less important is the severity of the 
climate. During six months of the year the soil is without vege- 
tation ; the peasant is confined to his hut and depends for his own 
existence, and that of his cattle on the accumulation of the previous 
season. Can men under such circumstances combine against the 
authority which, by a single devastating order, may annihilate the 
sources of existence? The idea of resistance to any mandate 
becomes a chimera, it ceases to exist ; and in time the possessor of 
such uncontrolable power, of such dreadful means of retribution, 
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becomes elevated in the prejudices of the ignorant mind into a being 
super-human, whose will is associated with the idea of the Divinity, 
and whose decrees it becomes religion to obey. 

Submissiveness and serfage have become the distinctive features 
of all the tribes descending from the Sclavonic stock ; devotion to 
the Russian autocrat, as chief of their faith and race, is more or 
less the creed of the largest family of nations in the world. But 
the principal strength of Russia is composed of 34,000,000 of 
Muscovites, who have no will save that of their emperor, who have 
no balancing power, no protecting statutes, no property, who are 
attached to the soil, or transportable at pleasure to the remotest parts 
of his empire, not excited by the hope of advancement, not even 
spurred by the obligation of providing for their own necessities, 
and resigned to whatever fate awaits them. The indolent, the un- 
tractable, the turbulent spirits, if such are found, are drafted into the 
army, and the mass remains as before, with its passive and active obe- 
dience, its strong muscle and pliant will. In this manner do all pos- 
sible causes coincide to produce that devotedness which exists in a 
degree and to an extent unparalleled, Hence the elements of her 
power are fixed and increasing, because depending on immutable 
causes, faith, ignorance, climate, geographical structure, and extent. 

Among the many hardships which beset the Russian peasant, 
the conscription seems to be regarded as the most grievous and 
severe. ‘The most alarming and effective threat which a noble can 
hold out to the most vicious and refractory of his peasants is, “ that 
he will make hima soldier.” This is the punishment reserved for 
the worst and most incorrigible characters. ‘The unfortunate con- 
script, whom the military tribunal has once marked for its own, 
passes at once into a new existence. [very tie of family or affec- 
tion is at once violently snapt asunder—every cherished hope, and 
prospect is destroyed. After undergoing the terrible ordeal of 
almost incessant drilling, the victim of this iron system is transferred 
to some distant region, whose climate, language, and manners 
are the very reverse of those he has left behind. Once enrolled, he 
is at the absolute disposal of the emperor, to be employed either by 
sea or by land. He is taught to unite in his own person the 
Seemingly incompatible qualities of a good soldier and a good sea- 
man. ‘The Russian navy is manned from the ranks, and the sai- 
lors are equipped and exercised as soldiers. This accounts for 
the apparent absurdity, which has often been noticed, of the Rus- 
sian naval captains wearing spurs as a part of their uniform. 
They are seamen afloat, and field officers on shore. The wife of a 
soldier is free ; but his children are the property of the Czar. The 
boys are educated as soldiers,and placed in the ranks when old 
enough to serve: the girls are given as wives to those who are set- 
tled in the military colonies, but such are the dissolute morals of a 
Russian barracks, that such marriages are generally unfruitful. 
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On the estates belonging to the crown, the lot of furnishing a 
conscript falls upon each family in turns, according to the number 
of males of which it consists, and the election is made by the com- 
munity of peasants themselves. It not unfrequently happens that in 
a numerous family the sons are all too young, and that the father 
alone is capable of serving, and upon him depends the mainte- 
nance of the family, this gives rise to the most heart-rending 
scenes ; nor is it in the power of the superintending board, pro- 
vided the selection is just, to remedy the evil by refusing the 
conscript. If two or more brothers are of the proper age and 
height, they draw lots, or the father chooses which he pleases 
as the recruit : a substitute may occasionally be purchased. ‘The 
price is sometimes not less than a hundred pounds ; but as the pea- 
sants on the crown lands are in many instances possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, they can afford to pay thus highly for an exemption 
from their turn of service. On private estates, the proprietors have 
the privilege of selecting such of their serfs as they please for con- 
scripts, and this affords them the opportunity of ridding themselves 
of their idle or refractory servants. Such is the dread with which 
the Russian peasant regards the idea of his enlistment, that he not 
unfrequently mutilates his person, or cherishes some disqualifying 
disease. Many purchase the protection of a clerk or other employé 
at the rate of from fifty to a hundred roubles ; a protection which it is 
needless to say, extends not beyond the pocketing of the bribe. The 
manner of proceeding in the enrolment of conscripts is that de- 
scribed by Mr. Venables :-— 


‘The members, with the doctors and the secretary, are all in uniform, 
and wear swords ; the civil uniform differing little from the military, exeept 
in the absence of epaulettes. A standard measure, which can only be 
lowered to five feet three inches, is placed in the roum, flanked on either 
side by a tall corporal. 

“The ante-room is crowded with peasants, and‘there are a certain 
number of soldiers and gens d’armes in attendance to keep order. I must 
premise, that when a man is received as a soldier, a patch is immediately 
shaved on his forehead to mark him: if he is rejected, a patch is shaved at 
the back of his neck to show that he has been examined, and to prevent 
his being brought forward a second time. At the conclusion of each day’s 
sitting, the recruits, who have been enlisted, are marched in a body toa 
church, where they take the oaths of allegiance and fidelity before a 
priest. 

“To return to the proceedings of the board,—we will suppose the 
business to begin with the examination of the conscripts furnished from the 
estate of a private individual. 

At the president’s order, one of the corporals in attendance opens the 
door into the ante-room, and calls out for the peasants of Ivan Petroitch 
Pashkoff to be in readiness: the president then reads out A. B., the first 
name on the list of conscripts sent by Mr. Pashkoff. 
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«« A, B. come in,’ shouts the corporal, and in walks A. B., stark nakde. 
He is first placed under the standard, the corporal on each side taking care 
that he holds himself upright, which of course he is not very willing to do. 

“Five feet four inches,’ says the corporal. The president enters the 
man’s height opposite to his name in a book; the conscript is then handed 
over to the doctor who pronounces him sound and fit for service. The field 
officer then examines him, to ascertain that there is no peculiarity in his 
person, such as his being very much bandy-legged or knock-kneed, or 
having an extraordinarily shaped head, which would interfere with his 
wearing uniform. He pronounces his approval of the recruit; the pre- 
sident enters everything in his book, and simply calls out ‘ Lop’ (forehead) : 
the corporal instantly shoves A. B. out of the room shouting ‘ Lop.’—Lop, 
Lop, is repeated in the ante-room, and the man is taken straight into 
another apartment where his forehead is shaved, and he finds himself a 
soldier. In the meantime C. D. appears before the board: he is either 
too short, (if a sheet of paper can be passed between the man’s head and 
the measure marking five feet three, he is rejected) or the doctor or inspect- 
ing officer finds that he is physically unfit to be received. The president 
calls out ‘ zatillac’ (neck), C. D.is shoved out of the room, zatillac, zatillac 
is repeated in the ante-room, the back of the man’s neck is shaved, and he 
is set at liberty. If a man declares himself labouring under any defect, or 
subject to any complaint unfitting him for a soldier, and the case is such 
that the truth cannot be ascertained on the spot, he is sent to the hospital 
for examination, and a report on his case is received the following day. 
Of course these poor men often counterfeit fits and other infirmities, in 
order to avoid being enlisted, but if they are discovered, they are liable to 
severe punishment, and their claim to a discharge after twenty-five years 
gervice, is sometimes taken away. 

‘* When the turn of the crown peasants comes, three brothers perhaps 
enter together, one of whom is to be selected. ‘They are accompanied by 
their father and mother, and their wives and children, if they have any ; 
decency being laid aside, for the three young men are stark naked. The 
board, after referring to the register, and hearing all that the men, as well 
as their father and mother have to urge in their excuse, decide that it is 
justly the turn of this family to furnish a conscript ; the three brothers are 
therefore measured and examined, as in the case which I have described : 
and the result we will suppose is, that the eldest is tall and healthy, but he 
has a wife and three or four children; the second measures but five feet 
two inches; and the third brother is a fine tall lad of eighteen. Of the 
three, therefore, the youngest is under age, and the second is under size ; 
they, therefore, are legally exempted from the conscription, and the eldest 
brother must be taken away from his wife and family and made a soldier, 
unless the lad of eighteen will voluntarily consent to serve in his stead, 

‘‘ A scene now ensues, which is at the same time both pathetic and 
ludicrous, ‘The elder brother and his wife, the father and mother, and the 
little children, all throw themselves on the ground and prostrate themselves 
repeatedly at the feet of the young man, beseeching him to have pity on the 
family of his brother, and to consent to be enlisted in his place. ‘The poor 
lad looks with a bewildered air from one to another, not exactly knowing 
what to do, having no fancy to be a soldier, and unable to make up his 
mind to refuse. However, he is urged on every side, for the members of 
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the board add their exhortations to the entreaties of his family, some bid- 
ding him be a good christian and sacrifice himself for his relations, and others 
encouraging him with the promise of good treatmentin the army. At last, 
completely overpowered, he musters up courage, crosses himself, and con- 
sents to be a soldier. 

‘* The conscription frequently gives rise to most pitiable scenes, where 
married men, or the sons of widows, or aged parents, are torn away from 
families, of which they were the chief prop and stay. ‘The recruits often 
cry and lament bitterly their hard lot when they come before the board to 
be examined; but the moment they are enlisted and their fate decided, 
they generally cheer up and recover their spirits, as if they thought it use- 
less to grieve over what could no longer be remedied or avoided. 

‘The Russian peasants are extremely attached to one another in their 
families, and it rarely happens that there is any difficulty in persuading a 
young man to devote himself for a relation; on the contrary, they often 
persist in doing so, to save an elder brother, or an uncle, against the advice 
of all around them. ‘The other day a lad under twenty, whose married 
brother was nominated as a conscript, insisted upon coming here with him, 
in order, as he said, to see his fate. The man was accepted as a recruit, 
and the father coming out, said to his younger son, who was waiting in the 
street, ‘they have taken your brother, Gabriel.’ Gabriel, without answer- 
ing, rushed into the house, pressed through the crowd in attendance, and 
hurried, breathless, into the board-room, fearful of being too late to offer 
himself as a substitute for his married brother; he was, however, in good 
time, and being a fine young man, was of course readily received in the 
place of the other. 

“ The recruits, after being sworn in, receive a great coat and cap, a pair 
of boots, and some other necessaries ; and they are then quartered in bar- 
racks, detachments being occasionally draughted off from this to the neig- 
bouring towns. ‘Their beards are immediately removed, the moustaches 
alone being left; and in this severe weather it is quite pitiable to see the 
raw chins of these poor fellows, who have just been shaved for the first time 
in their lives.” 


So deeply is the system of slavery and the doctrine of implicit 
obedience woven in the minds of the Russian gentry, that they are 
utterly incapable of comprehending the first principles of impartial 
Jaw or justice. The absolute right of property in his serf, and 
his own immeasurable superiority, grow with the growth of the young 
noble, and form the nucleus about which are gathered his scanty 
stock of ideas, while servility and terror of his superiors is carefully 
impressed on a Russian peasant from his birth. An act of insub- 
ordination on the part of the latter is expiated in the mines of 
Siberia. A Russian general, on his road to meet the Emperor, 
finds his passage obstructed by the cattle of a party of peasants 
from Little Russia. The order for clearing the way is heard with 
dogged sullenness by the serfs, without its producing the requisite 
alacrity of movement. ‘The general’s servant is forthwith commis- 
sioned to quicken their movements with a stick. ‘The Little Rus- 
sians being a more independen: race than their fellow-serfs, and 
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mustering to the number of some thirty or forty, pull his excellency 
out of his carriage and drag him about the road, without however 
inflicting any serious bodily injury, and then let him pass. The un- 
heard-of enormity of touching the person of a noble was punished 
by transportation to Siberia. The obstruction of the high road, 
the assault on a peaceable traveller, were as nothing compared to the 
guilt of laying hands upon the sacred person of a lord of slaves, and 
yet the Russian peasant dances in his fetters and sings within hearing 
of the sound of the knout. To view his childish merriment and 
boisterous hilarity at his village féte, one would be inclined to sup- 
pose that he was happy and contented with his lot. “It is a 
melancholy sight,” says Mr. Venables, “to see bearded men 
scrambling like monkeys for gingerbread, exulting in the pleasures 
of the swing and delighting in all the sports of children.” In fact 
they are a sort of grown-up children, and as such they are treated 
by law and custom. The early conviction that they can do nothing 
to change or improve their condition, deprives them of all stimulus 
and excitement to energetic action. They have no habit of acting 
or deciding for themselves, they are mere bodies whose actions are 
governed by the will of their superiors. ‘hey have nothing to hope 
for, and little to fear. To sink or rise is equally impossible. Hence 
their light-hearted merriment is but the reckless hilarity of intoxi- 
cation. ‘ As long,” says Mr. Venables, ‘‘ as the vast extent of 
Russia and her thinly scattered population continues to render food, 
shelter, and clothing cheap and abundant, the peasant may continue 
to laugh and dance, careless or unconscious of his degraded position ; 
but should the pressing evils of want or scarcity arise to disturb his 
thoughtless gaiety and empty merriment, he will become a morose 
and discontented slave, his eyes will be open to his degraded con- 
dition, and woe to that generation, whether of lord or serf, in which 
the light shall break forth; for unless the country is far more 
enlightened than at present, a revolution must commence in blood- 
shed and end in anarchy.” 

To those who are alarmed at the rapid and gigantic encroach- 
ments of the northern colossus, it must be a matter of some conso- 
Jation to think that its feet are but of clay. It may be consoling to 
think that the elements of combustion exist to an extent almost 
unparalleled in the heart of that mighty I’mpire which threatens to 
bear down all others in its onward movement: a spark may kindle 
the mass. The withdrawal of the iron hand that keeps those 
slumbering fires in subjection, may be the signal for a general con- 
flagration. In the event of internal discord or external defeat, 
Russia would be girdled by a belt of insurrectionary nations from 
Poland to its Persian frontier. ‘The probability of internal convul- 
sion is more fully enlarged upon in the following passage :— 


“Should any inducements be suecessful in exciting the people to revolt, 
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the first result of the overthrow of the present order of things would 
undoubtedly be a reign of terror, in the massacres and other acts of vio- 
lence which must be expected from a population in the depths of ignorance, 
suddenly freed, not only from their fetters, but from the ordinary restraints 
of law and subordination. Their worst passions would naturally be roused 
against their late masters, whom they would be taught to regard as their 
enemies and their oppressors. A man’s foes would truly be those of his 
own household; the domestic servants suffer naturally more than the pea- 
sants, from the authority of a good master and the tyranny of a bad one; 
they would consider that they had the most injuries to avenge, and their 
vengeance would be the most terrible. ‘The consequences which might be 
looked for if the slaves rose against their masters, and the soldiers against 
their officers, may be judged of by the revolt of the military colonies which 
took place soon after the accession of the present Emperor, and which was 
repressed entirely by his personal intrepidity in proceeding immediately to 
the spot, appearing unguarded amongst the rioters, and asserting his autho- 
rity at the risk of his life. On that occasion no atrocity was omitted, and 
the unhappy officers who had incurred the fury of their men were not 
merely murdered, but tortured with the utmost barbarity. Their dead 
bodies were lying in the road, and the mutineers were assembled in their 
house of exercise when the Emperor arrived; he commanded his aide-de- 
camp, Count Orloff, to wait for him, and in spite of all remonstrance, pro- 
ceeded alone to address the soldiers. Count Orloff, and the other attend- 
ants, waited for a time in the utmost suspense, and then approaching the 
building, and looking in at a window, unable to restrain their anxiety, they 
were not a little surprised to see the whole body of men on their knees, and 
the commanding form of the Emperor alone erect and addressing them ; 
such had been the effect of their habitual fear and respect for him, and of 
his unexpected appearance among them, that they had immediately pro- 
strated themselves before him and sued for pardon. It must be owned that 
Nicholas the First, on all occasions, displays the highest order of courage, 
namely, that which induces a man deliberately, and in cold blood, to incur 
imminent peril for the sake of an important end. 

‘“‘ After the murders and acts of violence which must be expected, the 
next result to be apprehended from a revolution in Russia would bea fearful 
and general famine ; for utter improvidence is one leading characteristic of 
the peasant, and if he found himself suddenly relieved from the obligation 
to work for his master, he probably would not be more industrious for his 
own maintenance. 

** At any rate, during the period of the convulsion, the land of the mas- 
ter would not be cultivated, and half the country would be unproductive ; 
the other half being, to say the least, very generally neglected. This evil 
would, of course, be remedied by time; the proprietors would, as in other 
countries, employ hired labourers for the cultivation of their land, and the 
peasant would learn that, whether slave or freeman, he must equally earn 
his bread by the sweat ofhis brow. Before, however, the period of reaction 
came, multitudes must have perished from the neglect of husbandry, and the 
consequent deficiency of crops, if it were but for one season. Russia has 
no external resources, she depends upon herself to supply food for her 
population, and if that supply fails, the population must perish for want.” 


The progress of education is slow in Russia, or rather there is no 
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progress at all. All books, except such as have been inspected and 
approved of by the government, are carefully excluded. The dis- 
cussion of all topics connected with the administration of affairs is 
also carefully prohibited. The discipline at all the public institutions 
or academies is military, no matter for what profession the pupils 
may be intended. A Russian boy remains under female govern- 
ment, and in utter ignorance, until he is thirteen or even fifteen years 
old. He remains a child until he is almost a man. A knowledge 
of French and to a certain extent of German, a little history, geo- 
graphy, and arithmetic, form the sum total of his acquirements, a 
classical education is a thing unheard of :— 


“Atthe age of eighteen or nineteen the young Russian, in the majo- 
rity of cases, enters the army, and from the moment he is fairly embarked 
in the service, he is harassed and fatigued to death with drilling and ex- 
ercising from morning till night. He has scarcely a leisure moment for 
improving his mind, if he wishes it, and he probably spends the best years 
of his life in complete banishment, quartered in a wretched country vil- 
lage in a peasant’s house, with no society but that of a few comrades, 
whose thoughts do not extend beyond the pleasures of drinking and smok- 
ing. It is not wonderful, if, aftera few years of such an existence, his 
mind becomes debased ; he is incapable of entertaining enlightened ideas, 
and is almost entirely unfitted for civilized society. 

“ The ladies in Russia are, generally speaking, very superior, both in 
acquirements and manners, tothe men. The system of private education 
is suitable and proper for girls; and as they have no military service to 
put an end to improvement, and to exclude them from good society on 
their entrance into life, their minds are better cultivated in proportion 


than those of the young men, and their manners more polished and 
refined.” 


If the commencement of a military profession puts an effectual 
stop to the progress of the education of the one sex, an early mar- 
riage operates quite as effectually in checking that of the other. A 
girl marries at sixteen or seventeen the man whom her parents 
have selected without any regard to the inclinations of their child. 
The management of her household, and the care of her children, 
supersede the practice of any accomplishment she may have pre- 
viously acquired, and prevent the acquisition of a fresh stock of 
knowledge. As in Russia the nobles are almost all manufacturers, 
the household duties which fall to the lot of the fair sex are of an 
arduous and difficult complexion :— 


“ Many ladies employ a number of girls, generally the children of 
household servants, in embroidering and making all kiads of fancy-work, 
which they execute most beautifully, and which their mistress sells, re- 
ceiving orders for it, as is common in charity-schools in England. Ina 
house where we were visiting some time ago, we were shown a shawl 
with corners and borders of a most beautiful pattern of flowers in brilliant 
colours, which had been entirely made at home by a young girl, who 
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brought it in to exhibit it, and who was then employed upon another 
which we saw in progress. Even the wool, the colours of which were 
admirable, had been dyed in the house. The shawl was valued at fifteen 
hundred roubles, about sixty-two pounds, it had occupied the girl who 
made it about a year and a half. 

‘In almost every house some art is carried on, useful or ornamental, 
and women are employed in spinning, weaving, knitting, carpet-making, 
&c.; for the raw material in Russia is worth little, and the manufactured 
article alone is valuable in the market. 

“ The ladies of England, ‘ who live at home at ease,’ little know the 
disagreeable and troublesome duties of inspection and correction which 
often devolve upon the mistress of a family in Russia, from all the vari- 
ous branches of domestic industry which she is obliged to superintend.” 


The censorship of the press, by narrowing the field of literature 
and excluding all subjects of general and exciting interest, operates 
as an effectual bar to the extension of a taste for reading. Books 
form no part of the furniture of a Russian country-house, and as 
for society, the snow in winter and the distances, coupled with the 
badness of the roads in summer, render the enjoyment of that 
pleasure extremely rare indeed. A Russian gentleman delights 
not in field sports ; he shoots not, neither does he hunt, he has no 
public duties to perform, no influence beyond his absolute authority 
over his serfs, no family pride in his inheritance, no independent 
position : he is merely the servant of the Emperor—what the Em- 
peror had made him. As his property must be subdivided amongst 
his children at his death, he has no motive in improving or embe!- 
lishing an estate which must dwindle into fragments in the hands of 
his successor. Carpe diem is the motto of the Russian proprietor ; 
he makes the most of the present hour ; he surveys not his domain 
with the pride or self-gratulation of an Englishman, but with the eye 
of a West India planter, who surveys a sugar estate as representing 
so much annual revenue. ‘There are no ties of reciprocal attach- 
ment betwixt his peasants and their landlord. They are his pro- 
perty ; they must fear him and labour for him, as they must do for 
his successor, the instant the estate passes out of his hands :— 


“ The result of all this, and of the habits which naturally are formed 
under such circumstances, is, that the handsome, substantial, well-arranged 
country-seat is unknown in Russia, and the utmost that is attempted is 
the beauty of the villa, not of the chateau. In fact, all idea of the latter 
is done away by the want of the park or well-wooded lawn, or of any 
ornamental ground beyond the garden, which is merely divided by a fence 
from a high-road, a dirty village street, or an open plain, without there 
being any illusion or any attempt to conceal the boundary. The garden 
itself is generally in proportion to the place too large for dress-ground, 
and is kept in but a slovenly manner; it has, moreover, one natural defi- 
ciency which an Englishman cannot help remarking, in the total absence 
of evergreens, and the less hardy plants and trees, excepting those which 
are kept under glass in the winter.” 
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We have before noticed the singularity of the [ussian nobles 
being the great manufacturing class of the community. This arises 
from the nature of their property and the constitution of their coun- 
try. As the riches of the noble lie chiefly in the labour of his serfs, 
his great study must be to turn that labour to the greatest possible 
account ; and as the long winter necessarily puts a stop to all agri- 
cultural pursuits and out-of-doors employment, he naturally turns to 
the establishment of a manufactory as a means of employing his 
peasants, and as a source of profit to himself. As none but nobles 
may possess serfs, so no other class is capable of competing with 
them in the business of production. The same peasant is an agri- 
culturist, a weaver, a mechanic, and a glass-blower, to say nothing 
of his minor qualifications as coachman, herdsman, and horse- 
breaker. Heis actually endowed with great versatility of genius and 
an extraordinary aptitude for turning his hand to anything and every 
thing. He hs quickness and decision, but he lacks perseverance. 
Where the 1 _actory is constantly at work, the serfs are put upon 
the footing of lured labourers, and are paid at the same rate as the 
hired workmen; but manufactories of this sort are rare, owing to 
the difficulty of disposing of the produce in districts where the roads 
are execrable, and the markets few and distant. These facts fully 
warrant the conclusion of Mr. Venables, that a very long period 
must elapse before the manufactures of Russia can rival the finish 
and durability of our English productions. 

The same causes which tend to retard the advancement of the 
manufacturing industry operate in a still greater degree in checking 
the development of the agricultural resources of the country. Ina 
plentiful year every acre of land is calculated to yield not less than 
ten measures, called chetverts, of grain. ‘The chetvert weighs six 
Russian poods, or 216 lbs. English. More than half of this immense 
quantity of produce remains upon the hands of the cultivator. T'wo 
or three successive years of good crops overload him to the greatest 
possible degree. Ky no human means can this vast accumulation 
be got rid of. His store-houses are not capacious enough to contain 
the corn, particularly as, from the scarcity of stone and wood, build- 
ings of al! kinds are very expensive in some parts of Russia. ‘The 
necessity of keeping his peasants employed, and the expense and 
trouble attending the attempt to vary the productions of the soil, or 
to teach his labourers new branches of industry, force the Russian 
proprietors to persevere in this system of overproduction. The pro- 
duce of his estate is disposed of in a hurry, and the revenue is 
entirely absorbed by the luxury and expenses of the capital, without 
any benefit to the provinces or to agriculture. These observations 
are not the hasty conclusions of a passing traveller; they are the 
deliberate statements of a practical agriculturist, a M. de Sabouroff, 
of TamboifF, who has devoted much of his time and attention to the 
subject. ‘The result of his experience is given in a paper on Russian 
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husbandry, which he presented to Mr. Venables on the day of his 
departure from Tamboff. The document is one of peculiar interest, 
and exhibits, in a very short compass, a complete view of the sub- 
ject. We regret that our space will not admit of a minute exami- 
nation of its contents ; the following extract, however, touches upon 
the main features of the subject :— 


“The system of agriculture is triennial, with fallows; that is to say, 
the land bears two crops in three years. Each married couple receives 
two acres in each of the three portions, i. e. winter corn, spring crop, and 
fallow, into which, by this system, the arable land is divided, so that they 
have, in all, six acres, in addition to an acre of meadow and an acre of 
pasture ; besides this, they have the ground for a house, garden, and out- 
buildings: by way of rent for their allotment, the peasant and his wife 
are required to cultivate as much more for their master. The quantity of 
land thus apportioned to each peasant, would appear enormous in any 
other country of Europe, but with us it is not too much, for we do not 
manure our land, and our only agricultural instruments consist in a very 
light plough, and a wooden harrow, either of them drawn with ease by a 
single horse. The fine season being very short, the operations of hus- 
bandry are performed with surprising activity. The vast tracts covered 
by abundant crops, are quickly bared, and the produce is heaped up in 
open barns. In winter, the grain, consisting of rye, (the staple food of 
the country,) wheat, barley, oats, pease, millet, and buck-wheat, is 
threshed, usually with the flail, but sometimes with a Scotch threshing 
machine: and it is then transported into the towns, sometimes to a dis- 
tance of one or two hundred versts. ‘The straw is consumed by the cat- 
tle, and is also used in the steppes, where wood is scarce, for heating the 
stoves. There is, however, often a surplus which is employed to make 
fences for gardens, or embankments for ponds and marshes. Our roads 
and highways not being stoned, the immense transports of produce can, 
generally speaking, only be made in winter on sledges: if it ever takes 
place in summer, it is effected by means of oxen, the keep of which costs 
nothing, since the road itself supplies them with pasture, for it is no less 
than two hundred and ten feet, or thirty sagines wide, and all as green as 
a meadow. ‘These oxen, which are seldom employed in tilling the land, 
but always in transporting goods, come to us from the vast steppes of the 
Volga, the Don, and the Caucasus; and this periodical influx of horned 
beasts, which are brought in great numbers from all the confines of the 
empire, is the source of frequent plagues and distempers, which destroy 
our cattle, and frustrate all our endeavours to improve the breed. Some 
agriculturists of large fortune possess fine cattle imported at a great ex- 
pence from England and Holland; but all the profit, hitherto at leust, 
has been absorbed by the expence and precautions necessary for the pre- 
servation of these animals; precautions, indeed, which, for the generality 
of proprietors, and still more for the peasants, are totally out of the ques- 
tion. This is the reason why, with our fine pastures, and all the means 
of having an excellent breed of horned cattle, we have nothing but poor 
and miserable animals. With Merino sheep, the case is very different; 
our wools, indeed, are not first-rate, nor are our cloth factories adapted 
for manufacturing the fine sorts of wool. The consequence is, that, while 
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coarse wool affords to the grower an immense profit, fine wool fetches less 
than prime cost, and the owners of flocks of superior breeds are only paid 
by the sale of rams. This is an excellent state of things for extending 
the Merino blood through the country in general, and the ram trade is at 
resent a very flourishing business, * * * 

« With the triennial system, our manner of proceeding is very simple. 
In the month of August we sow our winter corn, viz. rye, and a small 
patch of wheat, having ploughed the ground twice in the course of the 
summer. In September, after the harvest, we prepare the ground for 
the spring by a light ploughing, and in the month of April, after a second 
ploughing, we sow it with oats, barley, pease, and millet, and a little later 
with buck-wheat. In June, we prepare the ground for the winter crop, 
and begin to mow the grass, the hay harvest occupies us till the middle 
of July, and this completes the annual routine of our husbandry. It 
must be remembered, that the seasons are reckoned according to the old 
style, twelve days, or nearly half a month later than the new, so that the 
hay harvest, for instance, does not really begin till July, and lasts till 
August. I must inform you that the twentieth part of our population 
lives in towns, and is engaged in various trades, the remainder is wholly 
agricultural. Every peasant, as you have seen above, cultivates for his 
master and himself, in addition to the fallow, eight acres, and mows two 
acres of meadow.” 


The taxes which press upon agriculture, though nominally small, 
are burdensome. A poll tax of five roubles levied by the govern- 
ment, and two by the community, on each male peasant every three 
months, seems at first sight a very inconsiderate impost. But the 
exemption of the immense landed estates of some of the nobles, the 
higher value of the currency in which it is paid, compared to that 
for which tne produce is disposed of, and the number of males in 
each family incapable of gaining a livelihood, make the tax amount 
to thirty-five roubles per annum practically falling on each able- 
bodied labourer. ‘To raise this sum he must sell the produce of two 
out of his four acres of arable land, and with the remainder he 
must support his family. The crown peasant pays double the 
amount, but he has double the proportion of land and time. A 
moderate tax on salt, and a very high one upon vodka or home-made 
brandy, are the only additional imposts which affect the agricultural 
interest. Great efforts are now making by the government to im- 
prove the system of management, to open communications with ports 
and markets, and to give full play to the great capabilities of the 
Russian soil. When these vast objects shall have been effected, 
when the resources of that gigantic empire shall be fully developed, 
its deserts peopled, and its maritime and military establishments pro- 
portionally extended, Europe willindeed have cause to tremble for her 
existence. A Frenchman once observed to us, that in the course of 
time there would be but two nations in the world; Russia and America. 
'he events of every day seem to lend an appearance of truth to the 
prophecy. ‘I'he progress of Russian encroachment has become so 
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certain as to justify even the wildest ratiocinations. The projects 
which years ago were said to Jurk in the haughty mind and kindle 
the ambition of the Czar, have been reduced to positive schemes, 
and those schemes are already in progress of execution, and the suc- 
cess which has attended these first steps seems very unequivocally 
to prognosticate the most pernicious and desperate issue. The want 
of credit and pecuniary supplies, which, according to some writers, 
must check the march of Russian civilization and clip the wings of 
the Russian eagle, is fast disappearing. The discovery of a new 
process of washing the ore in the gold mines in the Oural Moun. 
tains has been attended with such success as to increase eight-fold 
the quantity of metal obtained. It is calculated that the works may 
within a short time be made to afford 8000 poods annually, which 
would represent a value of sixteen millions sterling. Here are the 
sinews of war in fearful abundance, and that war is constantly going 
on. The Eastern shores of the Black Sea have long been the scene 
of her operations, and Russia has never ceased to storm that moun- 
tainous tongue of land, which is the bridge connecting her territory 
with the Southern provinces of Asia. 

We have followed the desultory course of Mr. Venables, availing 
ourselves of the most material facts which fell beneath his notice, 
without any disposition to cavil with his statements, or quarrel with 
the order in which they are put together. As a picture of domestic 
manners, the book is meagre and unsatisfactory in the extreme, and 
in most other particulars it adds little to the information supplied 
in abundance by preceding tourists. However, it is modest and un- 
pretending, and as deserving of notice as others of its class. 





Art. X.—Meémoires de Brissot, Membre de l’ Assemblée Legislative et de 
la Convention Nationale, sur les Contemporains et la Revolution 
Francais. Publiés par son Fils, avec des Notes et des Eclaircissemens 
Historiques. Paris: 1838. 


JEAN Pierre Brissot, the son of a érazteur, the thirteenth of six- 
teen children, was born at Chartres, in the district of Béauce, on 
the 14th of January, 1754. In so large a family, it was clearly 
desirable that each son should bear some distinguishing title, and 
Brissot took, according to the custom of his province, the name of 
the town where he had been nursed, Ouarville, which he afterwards 
Anglicized into Warville, and by which appellation he was frequently 
known. Heis, nevertheless, sometimes confounded with his bro- 
ther, Brissot Thivars. 

At the early age of eight or nine, at the College of Chartres, he 
appears to have been an assiduous scholar, but even then he was 
infected by the spirit of irreligion, which, like a pestilence, was 
spreading throughout every rank of France. His scepticism drew 
down the censure of the clergy, and the displeasure of his father. 
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We can easily pardon the anger of one much more stern than he 
represents his parent, in reading the language in which he speaks 
of the progress of his mind on this subject. 

The jests of a fellow student, Guillard (afterwards an opera 
writer), ridiculed him out of the Catholic religion, and not very long 
after this period, he sits down at his leisure to prove the comparative 
advantages of belief and unbelief :— 


“I went to sleep a materialist, and awoke a deist; next day, I gave 
the palm to pyrrhonism. When my spirits were high, I was in love with 
atheism. Such was the state of doubt and error, in which several of my 
years were passed, until at length, enlightened by the writings of Rous- 
seau, and having maturely weighed the testimony of my own conscious- 
ness, I came to the conviction of the existence of a God, and regulated 
my conduct accordingly. My pyrrhonism was never extended farther 
than revelation; 1 had always believed, that revealed religion was impos- 
ture. Entertaining these views, I did not hesitate to assail Christianity. 
Having accidentally encountered an English treatise upon the subject of 
St. Paul, I wrote another in reply.” 


This work appeared at Hamburg in 1782. In justice, however, 
it should be recorded that it is the only irreligious production which 
fell from his pen. ‘*‘ Human happiness,” he says, “ flows from a 
reciprocal toleration of opinions, and I cannot condemn too severely 
this early trifling, fit only to create irritation, and to cause hatred 
and strife.” 

At an early age, that restlessness, that discontent, that longing 
after immortality, which, with those destined to take a prominent 
share in active life, so often render even youth little different from 
an unquiet dream, appear to have seized upon Brissot. He thus 
commemorates some of the feelings of his boyhood :— 


“The professor had divined the ambitious views by which I was 
tortured; I was wholly absorbed by the passion for renown: a theatre of 
action alone was wanting. The idea of revolution often entered my mind, 
though I dared not yet disclose it; and I naturally assigned to myself one 
of the most important parts in the drama. I had been very deeply 
impressed by the history of Charles the First and Cromwell. I will, 
nevertheless, avow, and the declaration will not find favour with those 
who convert patriotism into a species of cannibalism, that J never, in my 
romantic dreams, imitated the barbarous example of murdering my cap- 
tive; I only sent him into exile.” 


The earlier stages of his education being passed through, Brissot 
eagerly grasped at the opportunity offered him of becoming inde- 
pendent of his parents, whom he had offended, and entered himself 
as a clerk, with one Nolleau, procureur du Parlement at Paris, 
from whom he received a salary of four hundred livres per annum ; 
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in this office he was so singularly happy as to have Robespierre for 
a fellow student. 

He seems, by his own statement, to have partaken very lightly 
of the dissipation of the continental metropolis, and to have devoted 
himself to literary pursuits almost from the moment of his enterin 
Paris. While yet a clerk in Nolleau’s office, he attracted the atten. 
tion of Linguet, at that time a Jitiérateur of considerable notoriety, 
and was allowed to contribute to his Journal de Politique et de 
Littérature. Linguet, however, soon became embroiled with La 
Harpe, editor of the Mercure, who was supported by Suard, anda 
majority of the academicians ; he lost the favour of the young queen, 
who at first befriended him, and as the periodical press depends’ at 
that time wholly upon the favour of the government, Linguet was 
obliged to abandon his paper to his antagonists, and take refuge first 
in Holland, and afterwards in England. 

Nolleau died, and Brissot continued his studies with a brother. 
in-law of the deceased attorney. This person, probably, discerning 
the turn of his clerk’s mind, advised him to abandon his chosen 
profession, either for the bar (as counsel), or literature. This ad- 
vice was sufficiently palatable to Brissot, already disgusted with the 
systematic drudgery of his vocation, and he acknowledged his com- 
pliance with it, by publishing almost immediately a pamphlet en- 
titled Sur ?indépendance de lAvocat. This was followed up soon 
after, in 1766-7, by a satire entitled Pot Pourri. This latter pro- 
cured him the honour of a /ettre-de-cachet, the consequences of 
which he avoided by a timely flight to his native town. 

After a short interval, we again find him in Paris, without 
friends and without resources. Of this period of his life, he thus 
speaks :— 


“ Poverty was not my severest trial: I was compelled to borrow, and 
in order to induce my friends to lend, to deceive them in relation to my 
prespects. This humiliating necessity rent my very soul. How often 
did I regret, that I was unacquainted with any mechanical occupation, by 
which, still retaining the knowledge I had already acquired, I might 
become independent! There is no period of my life, on which I look 
back with greater sorrow. I found in it nothing but misery concealed 
beneath the show of pleasure, dangerous connexions, and degrading expe- 
dients, like that I have already mentioned, and which I then regarded as 
almost pardonable. 1 thank Heaven for preserving me from those greater 
faults and vices, into which distress has power sometimes to hurry us. I 
still shudder at the recollection,” 


Brissot appears to have espoused the cause of the revolted Ame- 
rican colonies at an early period, and before the French Court had 
determined upon their policy, he wrote a satire upon Lord North, 
entitled Testament Politique del Angleterre. Vergennes forbade 
its appearance, but it was published in Switzerland, “‘ grace aux 
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presses de Neufchatel, qui se chargeaient alors d’eclairer la France 
malgré les ministres.” 

An Englishman named Swinton, together with Deserre Delatour, 
a Frenchman, were at this time engaged in publishing at London a 
French newspaper, called the Courrier de l’ Europe, which was one 
of the earliest of the periodicals that are now like levers strained to 
upturn the Gothic thrones of the continent. ‘The information that 
Brissot gives us, with regard to this Gazette, may not be unaccept- 
able. Before the publication of the Courrier, says he, England was 
literally terra incognita to the rest of Europe. Nothing was known 
of her internal transactions. The only knowledge they had of her 
constitution was derived from Montesquieu, or from the superficial 
accounts of a few travellers, hired by the Parisian booksellers to 
spend a fortnight in London, and bring back their budget of frivolity. 
An acute Frenchman perceived that the necessity under which the 
continental governments found themselves of accurately understand- 
ing the domestic details of English affairs, was a sure foundation 
for a successful periodical. He resolved to establish it. The French 
authorities readily comprehended how valuable such a gazette would 
be to them, in the violent contests then on the eve of breaking out. 

The war had already commenced, when the Anglo-French news- 
paper was begun. It was eagerly read, from Paris to St. Peters- 
burg. Its list of subscribers was filled from every kingdom of 
Europe. It acquainted the continent for the first time with Fox 
and Burke, whose speeches were republished and extolled. All 
admired the eloquence of these orators, and all were equally asto- 
nished that the Guelph should submit to be thus bearded at the foot 
of his throne. ‘* What!” exclaimed the readers, ‘ no lettres-de- 
psn No Bastile? The people must indeed be kings across the 
channel.” 

Brissot’s T'estament Politique fell into the hands of the editor, 
Swinton, who was at this moment looking out for some assistant to 
superintend the distribution of the paper on the continent. Brissot 
eagerly accepted the trust, and for the purpose of more conveniently 
executing it, immediately established himself at Boulogne. ‘The 
English ministry, harrassed by this spy upon its measures, but 
unable legally to stop its publication, not long after this succeeded 
in throwing some obstacles in the way of the transmission of the 
paper from London to the Continent. The editors then resolved to 
publish it at Boulogne, and Brissot took upon himself the charge 
of this department, under the surveillance of one Aubert, appointed 
censor by Vergennes. In the languid and impeded efforts of this 
feeble periodical, how little was there to foreshow that this same 
means,—the daily press,—would become the most energetic organ 
for the advancement of those opinions which, in spite of the open 
hostility of some, and the lukewarm friendship of others, are winning 
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their always laborious and sometimes bloody way, beaten back, 
broken and routed, the hosts of superstitions, intolerance and op- 
pression, and approaching every year nearer and nearer to their 
certain goal? ‘They go abreast with advancing virtue and know. 
ledge,—it is not to be desired that their progress should be more 
rapid than that of their natural and rightful companions. 

The censorship soon became too rigid, and Brissot, disgusted 
with Swinton, whom he accuses of falsehood and villany, abandoned 
the paper and returned to Paris. With characteristic activity, we 
find him almost immediately, and for some time following, engaged 
in prosecuting various literary enterprises. While contributing to 
the Dictionnaire Ecclesiastique de toute la France, he wrote a 
work entitled “ La Theurie des Lois Criminelles,” published in 
1781, and which afterwards led to the Bibliotheque Philosophique 
des Lois Criminelles, printed at Berlin in 1782, and edited also 
by himself. His Traité de la Verité, which he esteemed his best 
production, was published at Neufchatel in 1782. 

These works it is not our province to criticise. They bear the 
marks of a mind rather active than profound, and especially distin- 
guished by an inquisitive, incredulous and somewhat arrogant dis- 
position, which not unfrequently occasions the unhappiness of its 
possessor, but in the long run generally applies its own corrective, 
and ends by bringing good out of evil. 

The following sketch of his opinions, or rather emotions, which 
belongs, we believe, to the year 1783, is characteristic :— 


“ The overthrow of royalty, which was then believed to be so essential 
to the interests of France, was at this time the aim of all my writings, and 
of all my projects. I entertained an irreconcilable hatred for kings: I 
could not speak of them with the least composure. The very sight of 
Versailles made me shudder: I never entered the castle but once, and 
then with the utmost reluctance. I didso at the solicitation of my wife, and 
the bad humour into which I was thrown, and which I ascribed to another 
cause, was only the effect of the spectacle of royalty. In order to subvert 
despotism, I formed a scheme which I thought must be attended with 
success. ‘T'o excite a general rebellion against arbitrary governments, 
the minds of men must be enlightened, not by voluminous and elabo- 
rate works, for these the people will not read, but by smaller pruductions, 
like those by which Voltaire laboured to destroy superstition ; by a journal, 
which might shed its light in every direction.” 


This project, the conception of which gives us a good idea of the 
very great mental activity of Brissot, was no less than to establish 
a Lyceum for the universe, at the head-quarters of which, at stated 
periods, should assemble the sarans of every country fortunate 
enough to have any savans to send, and of which the high priest 
should publish a journal, propagating, among other things, the 
great truths of liberty and equality. 
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Fired with the thought, Brissot once more bade adieu to Paris, 
apparently without regret, and made his way through the south of 
France to Geneva. ‘This visit subsequently gave rise to his Phila- 
delphien a Geneve, published in 1783. After a short tour through 
Switzerland, made partly with the object of concerting arrangements 
for the reprinting and distribution of his proposed Journal du 
Lycée, he returned to Boulogne by the way of Paris, where he was 
married to Mademoiselle Felicité Dupont. 


«T returned with my mother-in-law to Boulogne. There I passed 
some weeks in the bosom of filial and fraternal love, in the midst of all 
the enjoyments of friendship. My marriage had given me three sisters, 
or rather, three friends, for in this family al] hearts were united.” 


Early in 1783, Brissot. went to London, where he intended to 
establish his press, and as he could not immediately put it in ope- 
ration, he once more attached himself to the Courrier de |’ Europe. 
In the latter part of the next year, he quitted this paper to pursue 
the design of his Lyceum, which had languished some time for want 
of funds, but was at length begun by the assistance of one Desforges 
d’Hurecourt. Never at a loss however for subjects whereupon to 
employ his pen, and with a most honourable desire to diffuse, as far 
as lay in his power, accurate and valuable knowledge, Brissot in the 
mean time published a Correspondance Philosophique et Litté- 
raire, a L’ableau exact des Arts et des Sciences de U Angleterre, 
and a T'ableau de l’inde, the two last works being particularly 
intended to enlighten his fellow countrymen on the power and 
resources of England. 

An embargo was unfortunately laid upon his industry by his 
printer, and he was thrown into prison for debt. The moment he 
was discharged, he flew to France, where an inhospitable reception 
awaited him. On suspicion of having a share in the authorship of 
some of the vile libels, such as the dmours du Vizir de Vergennes, 
Lu Gazette Noire, Les Passetemps d Antoinette, with which the 
press then swarmed, he was arrested and thrown into the Bastille. 
He repelled the charge with indignation ; vehemently asserting that 
his love of liberty had never led him inte falsehood or indecency, 
and after an imprisonment of two months, the Minister, softened by 
the prayers of his wife and friends, or satisfied perhaps with the 
mortification and suffering thus inflicted upon an inveterate radical, 
loosened his chains, on the express condition, however, that the 
Journal du Lycée should be discontinued, and the whole scheme 
abandoned. 

Irom this time (September, 1784) Brissot, poor, and perhaps 
disheartened by his repeated ill success, appears to hare led a quiet 
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and unobtrusive life, until the summer of 1787, when he accepted 
the somewhat heterogeneous title, which we will not attempt to 
translate, of Lieutenant Général de la Chancellerie du Duc 
d@’Orleans. The labour of this office consisted, as he says, in an ex- 
amination of the objects to which the prince might apply his im- 
mense fortune. 

‘This flagitious and despicable individual, who had just arrived at 
his fortune by the death of his father, was at this moment the rally- 
ing point of the opposition to the King and the Ministry, headed 
by the inefficient Brienne. Brissot entered fully into the views of 
his principal ; and attacking the schemes of the government in seve- 
ral pamphlets, (among which we believe were the Lettre dun Ci- 
toyen aun I’rondeur sur les Affaires presentes and the Moniteur, 
a periodical circulated with great secrecy and circumspection, and at- 
tributed to the joint labours of Brissot, Condorcet, and Claviere,) 
he was offered the customary remedy for excessive freedom of opi- 
nion, a leltre-deecachet. This he hastily rejected, and once more 
took refuge in England. 

Before his leaving I‘rance, we find him among the most prominent 
in laying the foundation of the society of the Amis des Noirs, the 
first association of l’rench philanthropists for that object, the com- 
prehensive wisdom and benevolence of which we of this age, who are 
witnesses of the perilous position in which slavery has placed nations, 
can best appreciate. When we take a view of the whole of 
Brissot’s life, we must not forget to offset this constant devotion to 
a wise humanity against the errors and the madness of his subse- 
quent course. When shall we learn to discriminate between the 
unfortunate and the vicious, the unwise and the wicked ? 

Brissot’s sojourn in Eingland appears to have been but short, and 
in June 1788, he sailed from Havre for Boston, to make the tour of 
the United States, the government and institutions of which, for 
several years previous, appear to have attracted much of his atten- 
tion. ‘* The object of these travels was not to study antiques or to 
search for unknown plants, but to study men who had just acquired 
their liberty,—my principal design was to examine the effects of 
liberty upon man, society and government.” These travels, which 
were published in France in 1791, and republished in English soon 
after, although highly complimentary to America, never met with 
any great favour, we believe, on that side of the Atlantic. They 
were rather too radical, in their tone, for the Americans of that day 
and generation, and perhaps the unhappy fate of their author as- 
sisted to create a prejudice against them. This work, although 
sometimes superficial, shows nevertheless much observation, and 18 
filled with that love of republican institutions and that humane desire 
for the intellectual advancement of his fellow beings,which so strongly 
characterized the author’s mind. 
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Deep and accurate thinking never appears to have been an attri- 
bute of Brissot ; active and indefatigable, he laboured more than he 
reflected. He was essentially a working-man, but his virtuous 
efforts and his unwearied benevolence have not saved his name from 
being added to that long list of misguided persons, which proves so 
conclusively that neither industry nor humanity can avail any 
thing, if unassisted by a knowledge of our own nature, by that 
worldly wisdom which is the compass and the chart to the mariner 
through the shoals and breakers of this life, and last and greatest, 
by that wisdom which cometh from on high, and which alone can 
lead us to the safe haven of another world. 

Late in the year 1788, or in one of the first months of 1789, 
hastened, as he says, by the approaching Revolution in [’rance, he 
returned thither, and from this time dates his political career. He 
almost immediately commenced his Putiiote Francais, one of the 
most popular of those gazettes which, upon the first lawn of the re- 
volutionary day, sprang into existence like the ephemera, which the 
sun warms into being. This paper he maintained uatil his arrest 
in 1793, at one period assisted by Girey Duprey, who shared his 
fate, but the greater part of the time without any aid whatever. 

‘lo the first meeting of the States General, L’ Assemblée Consti- 
tuante, Brissot was not deputed ; but early in 1739, we find hima 
member of the Commune of Paris, a prominent agent of that muni- 
cipal authority, so powerful to rouse, so impotent to allay the pas- 
sions of the populace. In this capacity, he had the honour in July 
of receiving the keys of the Bastille. 

During the two subsequent years, Brissot distinguished himself in 
this office, and more especially in the club of Jacobins, of which he 
was an early and active member. ‘The celebrated petition, drawn 
up after the arrest of the King at Varennes, declaring Louis de- 
throned, and demanding a successor, which was to have been signed 
upon the Champ de Mars by the assembled people, is said to have 
been the production of Brissot, who was at this time Président du 
Comté des Recherches de la Ville de Paris. This, it may be re- 
membered, was the day when La Fayette attacked and dispersed 
the organs of the turbulent faction, and when for once, during the 
struggle, the strong arm of the law exercised a legitimate sway. 

The second national assembly, Le Législative, met at Paris in 
October 1791; Brissot was deputed to it; and was immediately 
appointed one of its Secretaries. It now became apparent that the 
contest, which had so long existed between the Constitutionalists 
and the Jacobins, must end in the overthrow of the former. Brissot 
had long been a member of the party called by the general appel- 
lation of Jacobin, which looked to an ulterior and more levelling 
change, but comprises within itself two factions, wholly disagreeing 


as to the nature of that change and the means by which it was to 
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be effected. ‘These two parties, as yet engaged with the common 
foe, had not leisure, or did not think it safe, to defy each other. 

The party of the Gironde, containing in its ranks great talent, 
but as it proved, no very active courage or comprehensive wisdom, 
and bearing in its front the names of Condorcet, Brissot, Verg- 
niaud, Louvet, Barbaroux, Petion, whom the royalist Ferriéres 
calls ‘* une machine a ressort montée par BHrissot,’ and man 
others of almost equal celebrity, were the first to profit by the defeat 
of the Constitutionnels, and when these were driven from the helm, 
the Girondists assumed the perilous post. It was then that the 
boudoir of Madame Roland became the council chamber, and that 
this extraordinary woman, to whom Sir Walter Scott should have 
forgiven an imperfect education and the defective manners of the 
age, as she represents herself knitting er sewing at her little table, 
in the corner of the room, by turns listened to and influenced the 
decisions of the ministers. 

From the moment of the formation of this party, Brissot was its 
principal leader in the assembly. ‘The ultra-democracy of his 
opinions, his incessant activity, which brought him before the public 
in his Putriote Frangais, at the tribune, and in the Jacobin club, 
together with his accurate knowledge of the situation of the conti- 
nental powers, all combined to give him great influence. 

His name will be found constantly recurring in the debates. In 
the fall of 1791, he was one of the most forward in denouncing and 
enforcing the severest penalties against the emigrants, and in the 
early part of July, 1792, when a question connected with the decla- 
ration of war was under discussion, Brissot thus spoke of the King :— 


“ The peril in which we are is of the most singular nature that can be 
imagined. The country ts in danger, not because our troops are few, nor 
that they are wanting in courage,—not that our frontiers are unfortified 
or our resources exhausted. The country is in danger because its strength 
is paralyzed ; and by whom is it paralyzed? By a single man,—by him 
whom the Constitution declares its head, and whom perfidious ministers 
have made our enemy. You are told to fear the Kings of Hungary and 
Prussia, but J tell you that the main strength of these monarchies 1s in 
Paris, and that it is at home we must conquer them. You are advised to 
arrest the refractory priests throughout the kingdom,—but J/ tell you to 
strike at the Court of the Tuileries, if you would reach all these priests 
with a single blow. You are advised to seize all seditious persons, all 
intriguers, all conspirators. But / tell you that they will all disappear 
if you strike at the Court of the Tuileries. This Cabinet is the centre 
to which all their plots tend,—here all their schemes are concerted, hence 
they allissue. The nation is the tool of the Cabinet. This is the secret 
of our situation. [Hlere is the source of the evil; here must the remedy 
be applied.” 


With regard to this speech, it may be remarked that, according 
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to Louvet, this question of declaring war against Austria gave rise 
to the first division between the Cordeliers and the Jacobins purs, 
or the parte Robespierre and the parti Brissot. The former, 
whom this inveterate partisan uniformly terms Orv/eanists, were 
opposed to the war, as it increased the influence of La Fayette, the 
greatest enemy of Orleans, while the latter were in favour of it, as 
the readiest and surest means of hastening the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and the formation of a Republic. 

‘The party of the Brissotins were too scrupulous of means to resist 
such men as Danton, Robespierre and Marat ; the 20th of June 
was followed by the frightful tenth of August, and the sceptre passed 
from the Girondists ; after this they maintained a feeble struggle 
for existence only. In the train of measures which led to the blood 
insurrection of the tenth of August, the party to which Brissot be- 
longed appear to have taken a very irresolute and subordinate share. 
The memoirs of Barbaroux are very curious in showing with what 
insanity he planned the insurrection, blind enough not to forsee that 
the tocsin, which ushered in that morning, tolled the knell of him- 
self and his friends, not less surely than that of Louis. Barbaroux, 
one of the most honourable and lamented sufferers of the Revolution, 
was, strange as it may appear, almost the only one of his party 
who was active in promoting the rising of the tenth of August. 
Brissot and Gensonné, together with Louvet, according to the ac- 
counts of the latter, succeeded during the day in saving many of 
the brave Swiss from butchery. 

The remarks of Mignet on the parties which followed each other 
so rapidly in the first years of the Revolution, are distinguished by 
their clearness and accuracy. The Constitutionalists trusted to the 
virtue and the courage of the upper and the middling classes ;—the 
factions of Danton, Marat, and Robespierre relied upon the passions 
and vices of the mob. The former yielded only after a severe and 
desperate contest ; but the Girondists, not commanding the confi- 
dence of the middling classes, and too scrupulous to call in the mul- 
titude to their aid, had no foundation whatever, and the event showed 
it. 

The Assemblée Legislative was dissolved, and the Convention 
summoned to decide the fate of the king. Of this body, Brissot 
was a member from the department of Euro ct Loire. It had hardly 
met, before the radical dissensions, existing between the Girondists 
and the faction of Danton and Robespierre, burst into open and 
violent invective. The punishment of Louis was the Shibboleth, 
and here Brissot was among the most prominent of those who sup- 
ported the opinion that, though guilty of high treason and deserving 
of death, the monarch should have a: appeal from the sentence of 
the Convention to the primary assemilies of the people. A majo- 
rity of voices decided against the delay ; and indeed it is difficult to 
understand, why a body elected with an express reference to this 
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question should not have pronounced the final sentence, if indeed the 
Monarch were deserving of death, and expediency did not demand 
the mitigation of the penalty. 

But this vote was in accordance with the whole policy of the 
Girondists, Avoiding an absolute issue with their antagonists, they 
hoped apparently to conquer, after restoring the tone of public 
opinion, by their powerful oratory and their freedom from crime. 
Their hopes were vain. The execution of the King only rendered 
the debates of the Conventiun more violent, which hastened the 
fate of the minority. After four months, of and almost every 
day was marked by angry declamation, or brilliant eloquence, but 
during which the Brissotins, with the exception of Louvet and Bar- 
baroux, appear to have made no one active effort to avert their im- 
pending fate, the multitude were called in to shorten the contest. 
The insurrection of the 3lst of May was followed by that of the Ist 
of June, and on the subsequent day an order was issued for the 
arrest of the principal members of the obnoxious party. 

Louvet speaks of a dinner given by him on the Ist of June, at 
which he assembled his leading friends and urged upon them the 
necessity of fleeing to the south of France and organizing an insur- 
rection of the departments against the capital. Brissot, with most 
of his associates, dissented from him, refused to fly, and even went 
so far as to return to the Convention on the following day. After 
the decree of arrest. however, Brissot made one effort to save his 
life, and endeavoured to leave the kingdom in the disguise of a mere 
chant of Neufchatel. He was detected, and apprehended at Moulins 
on the 16th June. In the mean time a portion of the Girondists 
had been arrested, a part had fled to the south of France, where 
after wandering in the manner so touchingly described by Louvet, 
through their own country, without a resting-place for the soles of 
their feet, a price set upon their heads, and the blood-hounds upon 
their tracks, with but one or two exceptions, they cut short their 
miserable lives, or fell into the hands of their enemies. 


“ Thus,” says Mignet, ‘* was overpowed the party of the Gironde, a 
party illustrious for its great talent and high courage, which did honour 
to the young republic by its hatred of crime, and its abhorrence of blood- 
shed and anarchy, its love of order, of justice, and of liberty,—it could 


only ennoble a certain defeat by a bold struggle and a dauntless death.” 


But let us hear the confession of Brissot, when, in prison, and 
looking forward to the bloody end of a laborious and painful life, he 
thus passes sentence on his own career. ‘‘ In most of the external 
circumstances of my life, the sport of the whirlwind, I have been 
rather the slave of public prejudice than the apostle of truth.” And 
this is the statesman, philosopher and politician, with whose name 
and opinions [‘rance at one time rang, who had hoped to be the 
political regenerator of his country. What could be hcped from 4 
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revolution, among the prime movers in which such a man was one 
of the most able and the most virtuous? How different such a self- 
condemnation as this, from the feelings with which Washington and 
his com-patriots may be supposed to have looked back upon the 
struggle in which they had fought and conquered! How different 
the wild struggles, the headlong career, and the inglorious death of 
Brissot, from the dignified and resolute resistance, the impetuosity 
regulated in its most vehement efforts, the success, complete but 
not abused, of the American Revolutionists ! 

Brissot, with Vergniaud, Gensonné, Fonfréde and the other lead- 
ing Girondists, were handed over to the revolutionary tribunal, and 
after a delay, the length of which is not perfectly explained, they 
met their fate with uncomplaining courage. On the 31st of October 
the unfortunate men, to the number of twenty-one, were conducted 
to the place of execution. With the stoicism of the time, they sang 
on the way the Marseillaise hymn, applying it to their situation :— 

* Allons, enfans de la patrie ! 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé. 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
Le couteau sanglant est levé. 

Brissot is said to have been dejected, the others maintained an 
unaltered front to the last. Valazé stabbed himself on hearing his 
sentence. J.asource said to the judges, ‘I die at a moment when 
the people has lost its reason ; you will perish the instant it shall 
recover it.” 

No atonement was made to the memory of Brissot or his fellow- 
sufferers, until after the fall of Robespierre, when the Convention 
settled a pension upon his widow and children. 

It is not difficult to catch the prominent characteristics of the indi- 
vidual, of whose life we have detailed the principal incidents. Cor- 
rect and beloved in his private life, and indefatigable in his industry, 
Brissot proposed to himself, as the object of his labours, the instruc- 
tion, the cultivation, the freedom of his fellow-beings. Had he be- 
longed to a somewhat earlier period, his name would probably have 
been associated with those most efficacious in bringing about the 
Revolution, but he, unfortunately for his happiness and his reputa- 
tion, was thrown upon a time when philosophers and students were 
as impotent as their own dusty tomes. Credulous, averse to violent 
measures, capable of endurance, but incapable of bloody opposition, 
Brissot was no match for the cruel and unhesitating antagonists 
with whom he chose to contend. Unwise and ignorant both of his 
own power and of the character of the people, he urged on a revolu- 
tion which already required rather the curb than the spur, and atoned 
for his error by his death. Nor cau we say that it was undeserved. 
Ignorance sometimes demands as severe a penalty as vice, and 
where the happiness and the safety of millions are concerned, the 
one is scarcely more excusable thau the other. His private virtues, 
his active benevolence, and his har | fate, must not conceal from us 
the culpable blindness of his political career. 
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Arr. XI. 
1. The Widow Barnaby. By Mrs. Trotuore. 38 Vols. 
Bentley. 1839. 


2. The Hugue not: A Tale of the French Protestants By the Author of 
* The Gipsy,” &c. 3 Vols. London: Longman. 1839. 


Earvy in the winter there were long lists given, and great promise 
made by several of our Metropolitan publishers, of forth-coming 
works, which led us to expect matter of more weight and permanent 
value than what we are about to notice can pretend to be. It is 
true there has been no deficiency of reprints, of serial publications, 
of pamphlets, and the small fry of books, as well as of fictions, 
which persons of inferior attainments, and who do not call in the 
aid of any lengthened or important degree of preparation, are con- 
tinually producing. But if we were called upon to name recent 
contributions that are destined to become standards in any depart- 
ment of literature, that have required many years of unwearied 
study, or that display proofs of profound erudition, we should find 
that it was an unpleasant task, and that its results would be far 
from flattering. ‘There is a tendency in the public mind, as re- 
cently manifested, towards that which is solid and pure. But still 
this inclining leans rather to what promises immediate practical 
benefit, than to those high speculations in science and philosophy, 
which become, after all, the parents of new and unlimited combina- 
tions, in the useful arts, while they help to elevate the tone of popu- 
Jar sentiment, and the national character in all time coming. In 
the region of poetry, too, there must be some more fitting advances 
made to affect the imperishable principles of our nature over which 
imagination reigns, some better mode of addressing the feelings and 
passions, by bringing out the world and society, as these now appear 
and are modified, than has lately been accomplished, ere the public 
sympathies can be recalled to this most influential agent in the art 
of refining and delighting the intellectual and moral attributes of our 
minds. 

Iiven in the department to which the works about to be named 
properly belong, there is nothing remarkably original, nothing bet- 
ter than a recasting of what is old and nearly worn out ; and indeed, 
in several of the instances, we have merely the attenuation of the 
writer’s small ware. Seeing, however, that what is wanting in re- 
gard to substance may be said to be made up by bulk, at least in so 
far as the relative claims of recent publications press upon us, we 
go on to speak more particularly of each one of the contributions 
that solicit our present attention, having, however, deemed it unne- 
cessary to enter upon a more extended enumeration of titles at the 
head of our paper than that of a pair of writers who are amongst 
the most prolicfic of modern romancists. 


London : 
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The first work we notice is exceedingly objectionable in point of 
purpose and detail, though not deficient in regard to cleverness of 
execution and evidences of observation, where prevail follies and 
vices, as illustrated by certain specimens of those who seem to think 
that high rank, fashion, and wealth, render them privileged to do 
as they like. ‘The production is named “ Horace Vernon; or, 
Life in the West ;” and is one of the boldest and plainest of that 
class of modern fictions, which make free with living and well-known 
characters, and notorious passages in their history, at the same time 
introducing others of a purely imaginary kind. ‘Thus we have Lord 
Alvanley, Lord Palmerston, Lord de Roos, and others, shown up 
with right good will and with all the power of which the author is 
master. Now, however flagrant, scandalous, and notorious may be 
certain passages in the lives of particular individuals, and supposing 
fora moment that it was for the benefit of society that these should 
be kept continually fresh in the recollection of the public, it is quite 
clear that this should be done with perfect impartiality, without 
colouring, without false or even fanciful collocation of persons and 
events. But to accomplish his end, what does the novelist do? 
Why, he brings forward the characters whom he wishes to impugn 
or ridicule just on the occasions that serve best to engage the 
reader, and in combinations with such imaginary circumstances 
and persons as his tale requires. Now this is not only uncharitable 
and ungenerous, but it is base ; or it is perverting and falsifying the 
facts. In this dirty work the author of ‘ Horace Vernon” has 
thought it fitting to engage, while we, with more conscientious 
views, we believe, pronounce the effort disgraceful, and the contribu- 
tion a scandal to the press. 

We now quote a passage which shows that the writer has carried 
his observations into public-house parlours, as these appear in the 
“Great Metropolis.”” Though there be caricature and symptoms 
of excessive labour to be smart in the sketch, it does not necessarily 
offend in the way of personality :— 


“ Four gentlemen were seated in the respectable parlour of the King’s 
Head as the reunited friends entered, who began to look upon the new 
comers, and then at each other, with that sort of silent speculative expres- 
sion which implies a doubt whether strangers are permitted entrance ; 
the awkward circumstance of a public room not being a private one 
seasonably occurring to memory, and preventing any audible manifesta- 
tion of displeasure. During the pause that followed, and while the 
Waiter was employed in procuring their ‘cold without,’ Jeffries and his 
companion had full leisure to contemplate the personal points of the four 
taciturn gentlemen. The most imposing of these was Mr. Grayling, a 
etired city fishmonger, reputed wealthy, and living in the immediate 
‘eighbourhood. He was seated in a conspicuous part of the room, in an 

rm-chair, made purposely for him, lest his inordinate weight should 
.use its more fragile brethren to crash like reeds beneath its intolerable 
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pressure. A benevolent expression pervaded that small portion of the 
centre of his face in which his features might be said to be comprised— 
all the rest consisting of two very immense cheeks, and three or four 
chins. He was busily engaged in smoking—a duty, as it seemed, of 
almost sacred obligation—for he kept his eye constantly fixed upon the 
bowl of his pipe, and at intervals slowly protruded his short-looking arm, 
and, with a fanciful tobacco-stopper, kept the weed in a state of proper 
coherence. Nearly opposite to him and erect as his own principles, sat 
Mr. Clarencieux, a private gentleman of the neighbourhood. Extremes, 
it is said, sometimes meet, and in this instance they had done so; for cer- 
tainly never were two intimate friends, the one so fat, and the other go 
lean, as Mr. Grayling and Mr. Clarencieux. This latter gentleman was 
habited in gray pantaloons and black gaiters, wore a blue coat buttoned 
close up to his chin, and rejoiced in a skull of such utter desertion of hair, 
and smoothness of surface, as to convey the idea of its being polished by 
the housemaid every morning with the furniture. In public company, 
Mr. Clarencieux delighted to exhibit his acquaintance with the ‘ Red 
Book,’ and Burke’s ‘ Peerage ;’ and a private source of gratification to him 
was the conviction that he bore a considerable resemblance to Ear! Grey, 
whose contour and expression he sedulously studied, and committed to 
memory and practice, as portraits of that nobleman successively made 
their appearance in the print shops. The other two gentlemen, who sat, 
so to speak, ‘cheek by jowl,’ were partners, Messrs. Mottram and Sniggles, 
the surveyors, both resident at Egham, in the same house, inseparable 
companions and bosom friends. ‘The former of these was a person of the 
middle size, and about the average circumference, He had coarse light 
hair parted in the middle, and brought round on either side into a stiff 
curl, not unlike asmall ram’s horn; anda face reminding you of the 
visage of the king of hearts, more especially when its owner turned his 
eyes leeringly towards his loquacious partner. As for Mr. Sniggles, he 
was one of those minute persons who are said to be compelled to employ 
a stool when they would lovk over the fender: with a head scarcely 
bigger than that of a sparrow, and legs which, when clothed in white 
gaiters, suggested tobacco pipes. Whether it was that this gentleman 
constantly wore a green cvat, or that his unvarying vivacity invited such 
an application, we know not; but amongst his familiar acquaintance he 
was known by the style and title of ‘ Grashopper Sniggles.’ ” 


Dr. Bird, author of ** Nick of the Woods,” an American writer 
of some reputation, cumes at present before us with two volumes of 
tales, told by one who rejoices in the cognomen of “ Peter Pilgrim.” 
The great fault of ‘‘ Peter’s’’ stories of his adventures, is, that 
while he seizes upon rather striking ideas and probable or authenti- 
cated occurrences, at least in kind, he draws out the narratives to 
enfeebling lengths, and by a frequent doubling back upon an ex- 
hausted sentiment. 

Among the tales, we have “The Legend of Merry the Miner,” 
in which the moral intended is conveyed by a well-conceived alle- 
gory, the miner in his search for gold, alighting upon a cavern of 
petrified human bodies, he himself being reduced to the same state 
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before he can effect an escape, and thus teaching the vanity of the 
man’s passionate pursuit. But the laboured and artificial manner 
in which a few forcible and apt ideas are spread by the author’s 
besetting sin of hammering and recapitulating, takes away the 
point and obscures the beauty of the lesson. The pieces, or rather 
the portions of some of the pieces which we like best, are those 
where we have glimpses of American scenery, character, and occur- 
rences, and where the Yankee may be seen in the writer’s peculiari- 
ties. A visit to a mad-house affords an opportunity for his satire 
and delineations of a variety of American singularities. But still 
the result is not generally equal to the effort, or the strength of the 
contemplated example. Take the statement of the Duellist, who, 
though he points with just reprobation to a practice which no where, 
we believe, has ever been with more bloodthirsty intent persevered 
in than as illustrated in the United States, yet the air of exaggera- 
tion which pervades the account, and the forced stretch of particular 
turns in the narrative, leave the reader less deeply impressed with 
the frightful state of society indicated, than a story more naturally 
communicated and more briefly detailed would have done :— 


‘‘Tt was my misfortune to quarrel with a man, who was emboldened 
by a knowledge of my peaceful principles (for I had acted on them, though 
not under such urgent circumstances, befure) to treat me with the 
greatest insult, and even violence; and not content with having thus dis- 
graced me, he even proceeded to the length of challenging me to a duel. 
My feelings, sir, was as keen, my sense of the outrage as bitter, my sutter- 
ings under the shame as great, as any man’s could have been; but I could 
not shed the blood of the wronger. I thought of the instructions of my 
father, I thought of the precepts of my religion, I thought of the testi- 
mony suciety had so long and so loudly borne against the duellist, and I 
refused te take vengeance. This I had been told before, was magnanimity 
and true courage : society now, to.my surprise, told me it was cowardice. 
I do not believe Iam, or ever was, a coward—but that is no matter. But 
grant that it was cowardice—what was there in it to require, or author- 
ise, punishment? Does cowardice commit murder? does it steal? does 
it burn ? does it defraud? It is, certainly, not a crime ; yet what crime is 
punished with greater severity ? Contempt is to man’s spirit what the 
scourge is tu his body; and contempt is the lash with which the world 
arms itself against the man convicted of the felony of fear. We are brave 
or timid as God makes us. Ifcourage be a virtue, why not fear? It is 
an agent, and a powerful one, in repressing evil, and, therefore, given 
to man for his good. How absurd to punish that to which both religion 
and law address themselves, to win the human race from crime! At all 
events, it is not only negatively evil, as implying the absence of a quality 
that man boasts in common with beasts of prey. But it is not my object 
to refine on this subject. I leave it to philosophers to determine in what 
degree, and in what wav, turpitude is involved in timidity. Granting 
that 1 was a craven (for it is now indifferent to me what imputation may 
rest on my name), what right had society to punish me for doing a thing 
it had so long inculcated as a duty and virtue? I was called a coward, 
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and was deemed so; my friends looked upon we with disdain, my late 
associates repelled me with scorn. Men sneered openly in my face, and 
even women—the very maid who had at first swooned with terror at the 
thought of my danger in combat—now turned from me as a creature too 
lishonourable for notice. 1 was posted, blazoned upon the corners, as a 
dastard ; I was assaulted, tov, in the street; and, my adversary being a 
man of strength greater than my own, I was——. But w hy should | 
speak it! As far as a man could be disgraced by the villany of another, 
I was disgraced; and the world, which should have sympathised and 
pitied, accepted the last outrage only as a signal for harsher persecution. 
I could not defend myself; 1 sought protection of the law. The very 
counsellor received me with contempt, told me that, in a case like mine, 

‘no gentleman need be advised what to do,’ and recommended me, ‘ if [ 
designed carrying my complaint before a legal tribunal, to seek the assist- 
ance of some pettifugger, whose ideas of honour and duty corresponded 
with my own.’ I perceived that I could obtain no r-dress, that I could 
not even protect myself from future violence, without incurring additional 
disgrace. Conceive my feelings, conceive what was my situation. The 
respect of my fellows was to me as the breath of life; and I had lost it. 
I was a ruined man—rejected, derided, trampled on—and all because I 
had not imbrued my hands in blood—because I had not committed a 
crime which the finger of Heaven and the heart of man had pronounced 
the greatest a mortal could commit. If my forbearance was a virtue, let 
society take the blame of blasting it. Deficient in spirit or not, I certainly 
had not courage to endure universal scorn, to be pointed at as a branded 
felon. I sought my adversary ;—I fought him—I killed him. I was no 
longer a coward; but I was a murderer! The dastard was forgotten, 
but the sin of the homicide was inexpiable. The moment my enemy fell, 
society became wise and moral, and [ was exiled from its presence for 
‘ver, The latter verdict was just, yet what produced the crime? Ask 
yourselves what encouragement the world gives to the virtues it so con- 
stantly eulogises! 1 am-the victim of worldy inconsistency. Society 
drove me from my principles, and then punished me for the dereliction.” 


There is a curious contribution on the “ Fascinating Power of 
Reptiles,” which, from the instances given as authentic, extends to 
human beings as well as inferior creatures. The cases we quote are 
said to be taken from a publication by Dr. Samuel Williams, of the 
State of Vermont :— 


‘‘ The first is a story, authenticated by Samuel Beach, a naturalist, of 
two boys in New Jersey, who, being in the woods looking for cattle, lighted 
by chance upon a large black snake; upon which, one of them, an inquisi- 
tive imp, immediately resolved to ascertain by experiment whether the 
snake, so celebrated for its powers, could charm or fascinate him; he re- 
quested his companion to take up a stick, and keep a good eye upon the 
snake, to prevent evil consequences, while he made trial of its powers. 
‘This,’ says Mr. Beach, ‘ the other agreed to do; when the first advanced 
a few steps nearer the snake, and made a stand, looking steadily on him. 
When the snake observed him in that situation, he ratsed his head witha 
quick motion ; and the lad says that at that instant there appeared some- 
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thing to flash in his eyes, which he could compare to nothing more similar 
than the rays of light thrown from a glass or mirror when ‘turned 1 in the 
sunshine: he said it dazzled his eyes; at the same time the colours ap- 
peared very beautiful, and were in large rings, circles, or rolls, and it 
seemed to he dark to bim ev erywhere else, and his head began to be dizzy, 
much like being over swift running water. He then says, “he thought he 
would go from ‘the snake ; and, as it was dark everywhere but in the cir- 
cles, he was fearful of treading anywhere else; and as they still grew in 
less circumference, he could not see where to step; but as the dizziness in 
his head still increased, and he tried to call his comrade for help, but could 
not speak, it then appeared to him as though he was in a vortex or whirl- 
pool, and that every turn brought him nearer the centre. His comrade, 
who had impatiently waited, observing him move forward to the right and 
left, and at every turn approach nearer the snake, making a strange groan- 
ing noise, not unlike a person in a fit of the nightmare, “he said he could 
stand still no longer, but immediately ran and killed the snake, which was 
of the largest size. The lad that had been, charmed was much terrified, 
and in a tremor; his shirt was in a few moments wet with sweat; he com- 
plained tnuch of a dizziness in his head, attended with pain, and appeared 
to be in a melancholy stupid situation for some days.” 


Again— 


“ «When I was a boy about thirteen years old,’ says Mr. Willard, ‘ my 
father sent me into a field to mow some briers. I had not been long em- 
ployed when I discovered a large rattlesnake, and looked round for some- 
thing to kill him; but not readily discovering a weapon, my curiosity led 
me to view him. He lay coiled up, with his tail erect, and making the 
usual singing noise with his rattles. I had viewed him but a short time, 
when the most vivid and lively colours that imagination can paint, and far 
beyond the powers of the pencil to imitate, among which yellow was the 
most predominant, and the whole drawn into a bewitching variety of gay 
and pleasing forms, were presented to my eyes; at the same time my ears 
were enchanted with the most rapturous strains of music, wild, lively, com- 
plicated, anc harmonious, in the highest degree melodious, captivating, and 
enchanting, far beyond anything I ever heard before or since, and indeed 
far exceeding what my imagination in any other situation could have con- 
ceived. I felt myself irresistibly drawn toward the hated reptile ; and as I 
had been often used to seeing and killing rattlesnakes, and my senses were 
so absorbed by the gay vision and rapturous music, I was not for some time 
apprehensive of much danger : but suddenly recollecting what I had heard 
the Indians relate (but what I had never before believed) of the fascinating 
power of these serpents, I turned with horror from the dangerous scene; 
but it was not without the most violent efforts that I was able to extricate 
myself, All the exertions I could make with my whole strength were 
hardly sufficient to carry me from the scene of horrid yet pleasing enchant- 
ment; and while | forcibly dragged off my body, my head seemed to be 
irresistibly drawn to the enchanter by an invisible power. And I fully 
believe that in a few moments longer it would have been wholly out of my 


power to make an exertion sufficient to get away,” 
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Instances are also mentioned of men being worked upon in the 
same way, convulsively and involuntarily ; one case being that of a 
British officer who was not at first aware of the cause of the affec- 
tion. 

But it is with fiction rather than natural history that we have at 
present to do, and therefore we hasten to ‘* The Romance of the 
Harem,” by Miss Pardoe, whose residence in the East, and in the 
‘«‘ City of the Sultan,” has furnished a sufficient stock of facts, and 
of snatches, of manners, to frame out of them stories that have a 
Turkish aspect. The fair writer states, besides, that she has fol- 
lowed the true Turkish model for such tales. Certainly there is no 
want of ‘l'urkish epithets and phrases interwoven to the frequent 
interruption of her mother-tongue, inducing us to suspect that the 
fidelity of her pictures is more in such artificial forms than in spirit 
and sustained good keeping. There is also abundance of high-flown 
imagery introduced, being in accordance with our notions of eastern 
habits of speech, and the “style of literature which prevails in eastern 
parts. Still the stories are upon the whole heavy and unsatisfying. 
Inclined as we are to present a specimen that will recommend in- 
stead of inducing depreciating ideas of the work, we turn to part of 
the story called ‘‘ The last Janissary,” to which modern historical 
facts help to direct the mind with eagerness :— 


‘* The eyes of Yusuf did not close in sleep during that long, long night: 
but he lay upon his rude cushions buried in sweet and _ retrospective 
thought. All the provdest days of his strong youth passed in array before 
him, and he remembered the high aspirings and ambitious hopes with 
which he had been used to colour his existence. Hastily he reviewed the 
hour which prostrated his fortunes—he could not bear the memury—and 
with a smile, mingled with a tear which would not be suppressed, the pic- 
ture terminated with the fair creature who was pillowed on his bosom—the 
victim of her holy and earnest love! The morning dawned at length— 
the blessed day was come which was to restore to the heart and arms of 
Yusuf the friend of his manhood ; and the hour was yet early at which the 
aged Fatma started on her anxious expedition. She tarried long—or it 
seemed long to the weary watcher whom slie had left: but when she came, 
the tale she had to tell repaid him for all his suffering. Kindly and cour- 
teously had the Bey received her; again sle had eaten of his pillauf, and 
drank of his cup ; he had listened to all the story of Yusuf’s sufferings, and 
vowed on the Koran to terminate them. Already had he asked a boon of 
the sultan, who had smiled upon his suit: and Fatma felt that the boon 
could be no other than the pardon of his friend. Affairs of state detained 
him ; but, his duty done, he would hasten to the presence of the captive 
soon to be so no longer; and meanwhile a slave had followed the foot- 
steps of the old woman, and then returned to his master, to serve him as 
his guide, Again and again did the happy Fatma tell her tale; and the 
theme was till unchanged when a heavy stroke on the door of the house 
summoned her to receive the expected guest; and, hastily snatching a 
shawl from the sofa, and folding it about her face, she descended to draw 
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the bolt. ‘There was a silence of a moment: and the heart of Yusuf beat 
high as he sprang from the floor to meet his friend ; ‘ He is here, Sairyn; 
' ‘9 
janum—my soul, he is here.” he exclaimed, with a burst of his former joy- 
ousness—but his transport was short-lived. A piercing shriek rang from 
below—it was the voice of Fatma; and in another moment the tramp of 
many feet sounded upon the stairs! In an instant the yataghan of Yusuf 
was in his hand, and he stood glaring like a roused tiger, in the direction 
ofthe sound. ‘ Too late!’ he shouted in his despair: ‘ Oh that you had 
not tarried, my friend! my friend! Had you speeded, you might yet have 
saved me!’ [But as the agonised cry escaped from the lips of the doomed 
man, the generous dream was at an end ; for, on the threshold of the cham- 
ber stood Tasin Bey, surrounded by a band of armed attendants. Fora 
moment the arch-traitor paused, in doubt that the wretched object before 
him could indeed be Yusuf Aga! For a moment he remained paralysed 
with horror as he gazed upon the gaunt and haggard wretch, who, with 
elf-locks hanging matted upon his shoulders, and a tangled and loathsome 
beard depending to his girdle, his cheeks sunk and hollow, and his eyes 
bright with a fierce and blinding light, met him midway of the apartment ; 
his weapon raised over his head, and his blue and livid lips parted above 
his fast-clenched teeth? Ere he had recovered his horror, Yusuf struck. 
With a yell like that of a hunted savage, his weapon was buried to the hilt 
in the heart of one of the party who had advanced a step in front of his com- 
rades ; and it seemed as though the blow had loosed the spell which had 
bound the senses of their leader; for ere the desperate Aga could withdraw 
his weapon, the bey had pronounced the fatal word, and instantly a score 
of his followers rushed upon their victim. But the soul of Yusuf appeared 
to have called back its strength in his last moment of trial, and he struggled 
like a demoniac. Suddenly there was a frightful gushing groan—a heavy 
fall—and he lay senseless at the feet of his persecutors! Yetno steel had 
touched—no cord had polluted him—he lay bathed in blood, but it had 
gushed from his mouth and nostrils? Nature, so long neglected, had been 
overtaxed in this hour of passion, and he had burst an artery. When 
they raised him up, he was beyond their power. Allah, in his own good 
time, had taken to himself the last of the Janissaries !” 


Lieutenant Johns of the Royal Marines comes before us with 
some half dozen of tales under the title of ‘‘ Legend and Romance, 
African and European,” where his purpose has been as stated in 
the following passage. He says, in these legends,— 


“The author attempts to embody some small portion of the romance ine 
cidental to the connexion between Europe and Africa. The descriptions 
of localities introduced are either from his personal observation, or the un- 
published authority of greater voyagers than he pretends to be, who have 
kindly assisted him in his topography. With reference to Western Africa, 
scenes are laid among pirates and slave-dealers, which, it is to be regretted, 
cannot introduce more respectable dramatis persone ; but such only were 
the characters lent by Europe to these coasts, till Great Britain commenced 
her efforts for the abolition of the slave-trade: efforts which, it is to be 
hoped, will at length be successful, and then brighter days may dawn on 
Africa’s unhappy shores ; but such as they were, during the periods referred 
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to, has been portrayed, so far as necessary, for the illustration of the legends, 
The history of Sebastian, king of Portugal, is involved in much obscurity 
by the contradictory statements of contemporary historians; but the 
author, with deference, suggests that the ground he has taken is fully as 
capable of defence as of assault; though he means not, by such assertion, 
to throw down the gauntlet to those who would unmercifully sift the his- 
torical gatherings of a poor story-teller, in the hope of finding them chaff.” 


‘The stories themselves possess the same appearance of earnest- 
ness and reality, stirring and wild though they be, that charac- 
terizes the above passage. ‘There is originality in the contrivance 
of some of the plots, and generally a felicitous vigour in the unra- 
velling of them. The sentiments or moral sought come naturally 
rather than forcedly out of the narrative as it proceeds, and the 
sketches of Individuals, even when ruffians and lawless men, have 
touches in them true to the human character, none of them being so 
wholly depraved as to be the hero of a thousand crimes, and without 
one virtue, or with every avenue to pure emotion shut, with ever 
trace of humanity obliterated. Accordingly, while the author has 
thrown himself with more or less animation upon the periods and 
the scenes chosen, he succeeds beyond the majority of romancists 
in carrying the reader cordially along with him, and instructing by 
his examples. 

In by far the longest and most elaborate legend in the collection, 
* Sebastian of Portugal,’ where Moors and Christians, warriors 
and a variety of other characters, figure, love deeply mingling its 
intricacies and fortunes, we have among other real actors, Camoens, 
the poet, whose services and literary achievements in behalf of 
Portugal were not more remarkable than were his poverty and 
adversities towards the close of his life. Our readers will perceive 
in the portion of the portrait we now extract, proofs of the author’s 
readiness and power in the use of his pen as a pencil. Zadig is an 
attached and faithful Moor, who acts the beggar in order to sup- 
port the poet, at a time when the rich solicited verses from him 
without the slightest remuneration, and when the Court totally ne- 
glected him :— 


“It was about the tenth month after Zadig had taken on himself the 
charge of Camoens, whom all others seemed to have forgotten, that the 
Moor had the mortification of returning home, without even the coarse 
food which had till then sustained these companions in misery. Supperless 
had they gone to their hard beds, for Zadig had not that day earned enough 
to procure a meal. Heavily the bard slept, but the eyes of his watchful 
friend were ever opening to regard the sick man. The chimes of the 
church of Santa Anna told the hour of midnight, when Zadig started from 
the ground. Camoens had called him by name. Seated upright in the 
bed, his eye dilated, and beaming with a strange lustre which seemed to 
absorb the rays of the solitary taper placed near him, the bard fixedly 
regarded the Moor. One hand was resting on the pillow, supporting him 
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in his upraised position, and with the other he slowly beckoned. ‘ Zadig,’ 
said Camoens, ‘I have been in atrance.’ ‘ No, master, thou hast but slept,’ 
quickly answered his alarmed attendant. ‘I have been in a trance, Zadig,’ 
solemnly reiterated the dying man, ‘and I have seen a vision mingling 
earth and heaven. I had been ages dead, if bliss like that I felt we may 
call death, and had in spirit come to hover o’er the earth. Princes and 
people, sages and bards, a gathering of nations, were calling on Camoens, 
That fame, winging its way through Christendom, for which my soul in life 
had panted, now was mine. Honour to Camoens !—every tongue joined 
in the song of praise. Amid this strange apotheosis, I heard a seraph’s 
voice, and thus it spake: ‘ Wilt thou return to earth?” The wings that 
bore me trembled; but I answered, ‘ Rather be mine with humble strain to 
swell our loud hosannahs round the celestial throne.’ The poet’s eye 
grew dim. ‘ Zadig !’—his head bowed towards the Moor : the hand which 
had grasped his relaxed its pressure ; and the soul of the bard of Lusitania 
passed to the realm of spirits. His incidental mention of the convent of 
Santa Anna determined the last resting-place of Camoens. It was the 
nearest religious house to the shed which had sheltered the dying bard. 
Here, beneath a marble slab, were deposited the mortal remains of the 
author of the ‘ Luciad,’ undistinguished from the humblest unlettered pea- 
sant of Portugal ; his obsequies unattended, as his death was unlamented, 


by all save one faithful attendant.” 


We have been well pleased with the design and execution of a 
small volume recently published, forming ‘“‘ Part the First,” of 
‘Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight ; with the Adventures of 
the Author (A. Elder, Esq.) in search of them.” There is hear- 
tiness, much good feeling, and humour in the stories. The author’s 
resources of fancy and judgment are abundant. He can with per- 
fect ease to himself make slight and quaint occurrences the themes 
for a copious flow of ideas. We always like to met with pictures 
after the manner of the present, that are not only captivating or 
amusing in themselves, but that are illustrative of corners and par- 
ticular localities of the country. ‘ The Mysterious Egg”’ affords a 
text which the author turns to good account, at the same time that 


it is illustrative of his piquant humour :— 


“There used to be a cottage somewhere on the hill as you go up 
towards the Needles—a very poor concern, more like a pig-sty than a 
Christian’s house, in which lived an old woman, who was known by the 
name of Alice Puckery. She was of a very unsocial nature, and had 
ways and habits peculiar to herself; always muttering as she hobbled 
along, no one could hear what. She used continually to place an egg on 
the ledge over the door. There was something very-mysterious in this, 
but as there are always many tobe found who say there’s no such thing as 
witchcraft, it was thought by them that the only reason the old hag had 
for doing this, was to discover whether in her absence her house had been 
entered or not; for when the door opened, the egg sometimes fell to the 
ground. I am rather inclined to believe, from the words which she mut- 
tered over the egg when it fell, that there was some spell in it; because 
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occasionally, when it was observed to fall, a sulphurous smoke and smell} 
arose. Many were the speculations as to why she placed the egg there; 
no one had ever been known to keep an egg in that particular way be- 
fore—over a doorway ; why should it be overa duorway ? It was thought 
by many, that it was placed there to bewitch any person she might take a 
dislike to. It was supposed by others, that the influence of the egg was 
varied, according to whether it was placed with the broad end, or the 
narrow end, or the side, towards the wall. How its influence affected 
people, no one could make out exactly; some were suddenly taken ill 
immediately, or soon after passing under it; to others, good luck hap- 
pened. One man, of the name of Theophilus Browning, shortly after 
passing under it, had the extraordinary luck of finding a red silk purse, 
containing twenty sovereigns, on the road as he went home. It is believed 
that on that day the egg was placed crossways, a thing which had not 
been known to be done before or since. A young woman, of the name 
of Sarah Primrose, called at the old hag’s cottage, and passed under the 
egg; she had not proceeded half a mile from the door before she was met 
by a person, who told her that the young man to whom she was going to 
be married was dangerously ill; he died that night. Though the old hag 
kept four or five speckled fowls, it was very generally believed that the 
eggs were not laid by any of them, or were, indeed, the produce of any 
other bird. Sometimes the egg appeared to be longer in shape than at 
others, sometimes shorter. It was thought that the egg which was placed 
there on Friday was longer shaped and thinner like, perhaps a little trifle 
smaller, than those on a Monday and ‘Tuesday, which were rather, as a 
body might say, short and dumpy ones. This was observed to be the 
case for three successive weeks, during which they had been watched. 
She had been repeatedly asked why she placed the egg on the ledge over 
the door, to which she always replied, ‘ that she put it there because she 
chose to put it there ; no one had any business to question her right to put 
it there. The shelf was her own shelf, put up by John Stubbins the car- 
penter, at her own expense, and she would tell nobody why she put the 
egg there.’ One day—a Thursday afternoon—a tabby cat was seen 


sitting on the ledge over the door, beside the egg: that night the clergy- 
man of the parish died !” 


The artistic illustrations are in perfect keeping with the text, and 
we have no doubt that the work, though it should extend to several 
similarly small volumes, will secure an increasing popularity be- 
yond the island of which it professes to give the legends and tra- 
ditions. 


Some time ago a novel appeared called ‘“‘ Shakspeare and his 
Friends,” in which the dramatist, after having won his way to fame, 
was made the rallying point for a number of adventures at home 
and abroad, several of these being in accordance with incidents in 
his imperfeetly known history, and bringing before the reader a 
variety of contemporary characters, as well as personages and trans- 
actions, purely the offspring of fancy. It was a bold attempt; for 
where is the man that can ever hope to put into tangible and fixed 
form any supposition or invention equal to the requirements of the 
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imagination of every one who has once luxuriated among the Bard’s 
matchless creations ? If not a distasteful effort, as a rude endeavour 
to rob the world of dreams that have a sacredness about them, it is 
sure to prove an unsatisfactory one ; the mind and the desire every 
instant being apt to interrupt the narrative and the course of the 
representation, knowing and feeling that something is wanting ; 
anxious to have a glimpse within an impenetrable veil, to arrive at, 
were it but a momentary apprehension, of the mystery of his genius. 

Still ‘‘ Shakspeare and his Friends” has been well received by 
novel-readers ; not merely because the author acquitted himself bet- 
ter than was anticipated, but because, however unsatisfactory all 
such attempts must be in the case of the dramatist, the public like 
to think of him and to read of him, in order to gather some new 
insight iato the life of one whose qualities were so transcendant. 
The success of the attempt, or the love of the subject, has induced 
the writer to return to it once more ; and accordingly we have now 
from him, “ The Youth of Shakspeare; or, Love and Genius ;” 
keeping the poet prominently before the reader from his birth to 
the time when he had possession of the public ear. The manner of 
the author in this second venture is pretty much the same withthat 
of the former, the phraseology which Shakspeare has himself used 
being frequently the means by which the verisimilitude is sought 
to be produced. The success here, however, is, as in all cases 
where an author throws himself upon scenes and periods with which 
he is but imperfectly acquainted, rather in form than in real sym- 
pathy; and is merely such as a habitual student of the poet’s pro- 
ductions may readily fall into, while he may never reach the achieve- 
ment of a compressed yet faithful picture of the age or country 
selected, or of the hero who is regarded as its noblest represen- 
tative, its highest ornament. 

Our author, however, has with considerable skill, in pursuance of 
ahappy fancy, brought to his delineation of Shakspeare’s early life, 
in the prevailing absence of authentic particulars, several persons and 
characters, as he supposes in after life to have become the types of 
some of his finest creations ; finding among the wives and people 
of Stratford the originals, which he could so well mould into perfect 
figures and actors. Nay, by an ingenious fancy he connects the 
dramatist with his imaginary characters of Taérie notoriety, as if 
these had been in highest glee at the moment of his birth, and em- 
ployed in celebrating an event so unprecedented, with every festive 
demonstration. But we shall not dive into the story with any desire 
or hope to unfold its turns and mysteries to our readers, but rather 
let them have a taste of the quality of its matter in as far as that 
can be discovered in a short specimen; premising that Mabel 
the lovely, and by Shakspeare, the admired adopted daughter of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, has been carried away by ruffians in spite of 
the lover’s efforts ; for he is wounded and left senseless. Sir Thomas 
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his lady, and servants find the youth in this condition ; the worthy 
magistrate being exceedingly suspicious in regard to the story which 
Billy sets forth, every additional circumstance that comes out, as he 
revives and repeats his protestations of innocence, serving to in- 


crease his worship’s belief that the lad has murdered Mistress 
Mabel :— 


“ With the friendly assistance of the serving-men, with whom there 
was not a doubt remaining of his perfect innocency, William Shakspeare 
stood upon his feet, and presently missed the book he had been studying 
hefore he fell asleep under the tree. The justice, somewhat perplexed in 
his notions, stood regarding him with a most scrutinizing look. ‘* What 
dost want looking about so?’ inquired he. ‘* A book, an’ it please your 
worship,’ answered the other. ‘A book of sweet poems I was intent 
upon studying, before [ beheld her you called Mabel being carried away, 
screaming, in the arms of a villain.’ ‘I did kick my foot against some- 
thing nota moment since,’ said Dame Lucy ; * perchance that may be it.’ 
Hearing this, the serving men and keepers looked carefully about with 
their lanterns. ‘ Thou saidst nought about her screaming just now,’ 
observed the justice sternly, upon whom this addition came with a very 
marvellous suspiciousness. ‘ But tell us who thou art—thy name fellow, 
—thy name?’ ‘ My name is William Shakspeare,’ answered the youth. 
‘ What! John Shakspeare’s son of Stratford ?’ asked Sir Thomas, quickly. 
‘ The same, an’ it please your worship.’ ‘ Then ’tis clear—’tis manifest 
—’tis most absolute and undeniable, fellow |’ exclaimed the justice, with 
a severity greater than all he had yet shewn. ‘ Mass I thought I could 
not suspect thee without warrantable assurance. Thy name proves it. 
If thou hast not committed this foul murder, I will be sworn an ass all the 
rest of my days. ‘Thou hast a most discreditable name, fellow. I know 
not a name of such ill repute that can be found any where. ’Tis a bad 
name; and being a bad name must needs be an ill name; and being an ill 
name cannot help being a name that a man shall chance to go to the 
hangman with.’ ‘ Here’s the book, sure enough,’ cried one of the 
serving-men. ‘Book me no books,’ said the knight sharply, whose re- 
membrance of what had been told him by Master Buzzard made him care- 
less of this new proof of the youth’s innocence. ‘ Take him away! I 
will look into this matter with more strictness. God’s precious, so noto- 
rious a name no man ever had! But let me examine this same book of 
which he hath spoken so confidentally.” Having got it in his hand, the 
justice had a lantern held to him, and scrutinized it very narrowly. ‘Ha! 
O’ my life I thought as much !’ added he, looking from the book to the 
supposed murderer. ‘Thou hast stolen it! Here is in it the name of Sir 
Marmaduke de Largesse. ‘He lent it me, as he hath done many others,’ 
replied William Shakspeare. ‘He lend thee, fellow!’ cried the knight 
disdainfully. * A person of his — lend books to so horrible low a 
person as the son of John Shakspeare! How dost dare put so impudent 
an assertion on a justice o’ the peace? Mass, ’tis manifest thou art a 
most thorough villain by thy name—'tis as clear thou hast stolen this 
book, and doubtless many others by thy professions—and there is no doubt 
thou hast done a foul murder by thy being in the neighbourhood at the 
time the wench was missing, and found here under such suspicious cit- 
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cumstances. Bring him along, Sampson! Thou art my close prisoner, 
I charge thee escape on thy peril.’ Our young student, to his exceeding 
astonishment, found himself taken into custody; but to be accused of de- 
stroying that exquisite ‘fair creature who had so long been the exclusive 
subject of his sweetest meditations, appeared to him so unnatural a thing, 
he could scarce believe it possible it could be thought of for a single mo- 
ment. Confused as he was by the effects of the blow, and still more be- 
wildered by the behaviour of Sir Thomas Lucy, his apprehensions for the 
safety of the gentle Mabel completely thrust aside every thing like fear 
for himself, and all the way to the house he did nothing but think of the 
possible dangers she might be exposed to in the hands of those desperate 
villains he had beheld carrying her off. When he arrived at the man- 
sion, he was led up stairs into a room where there was no possibility of 
escaping ; and Dame Lucy presently came and washed his wound, applied 
to it some of her famous julep, and put it ona clean bandage; for although, 
as a wife, she would not for a moment doubt of the correctness of 
her husband’s opinion, she could not allow such an opinion, bad as it was, 
to interfere with the wounded youth's receiving the advantage of her skill 
in remedies.” 


We come now to the last but one of a long array of books belong- 
ing to the lightest class of literature ; a class, we regret having it to 
say, that presents a most undue proportion of new works to those 
which deserve permanent perusal ; we mean “‘ The Widow Barna- 
by ;” a production, which, not without good reason, is generally 
considered to be superior to any that Mrs. Trollope has recently 
published. ‘lo be sure the writer’s vulgarism, prejudices, and forced 
combinations of melo-dramatic circumstances, still mar the character 
of the work ; but these and other characteristic blemishes are not 
nearly so predominating nor so offensive, as in her preceding books ; 
while more than one of the persone dramalis, especially ‘ The 
Widow,” are originals, and yet truth-speaking portraits. ‘lhe 
localities where the story developes itself, such as Clifton, Chelten- 
ham, are capitally sketched, with all their provincial ambitions, 
scandals, and shabbiness. 

Mrs. Barnaby herself is the very pink of the representatives of 
all that is upstart, preposterous, persevering, bouncing, and vulgar 
in such localities ; yet though often committing ridiculous mistakes, 
she interests the reader by the manner and tact with which she gets 
out of them, or overcomes their usual consequences. The character 
is so happily conceived and so truthfully and consistently sustained, 
that the reader fancies he has seen her, and feels that he could for 
himself tell what she would do in any given circumstances. But it 
is as needless to attempt sketching in outline how all this is 
brought about, as it will be vain to essay to thrust into the space 
we can afford for extract, specimens that can at all convey an idea 
of the method of the work, or of the management of ‘“‘ The Widow.” 
lwo short passages will communicate a slight taste of the prevailing 
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tone and style of the work; they are also Trollopian, quite. A 
Ball is the topic of discourse in the first of our specimens :— 


«¢ It was so quite unlike any other party that ever was given,’ as Mrs, 
Compton well observed, in talking over the matter with her daughters, 
‘that it was downright impussible not to make some difference in the 
way of preparing for it.’ 

“«Different! . . . I believe it is different!’ exclaimed Miss 
Martha (the future Mrs. Barnaby); ‘it is the first ball we ever showed 
ourselves at by daylight, and I should like to know how we, that always 
lead every thing, are to present ourselves in broad sunshine with dyed 
pink muslin and tarnished silver ?” 

“« You can’t and you shan’t,’ replied her affectionate mother, ‘ if I sell 
the silver spoons and buy plated ones instead. . . . I will not have 
my girls disgraced in the face of two regiments at once. But, upon my 
life girls, money is not to be had for the asking; for truth it is, and no 
lie, there is not above twenty pounds in the bank to last till Michaelmas, 
and the butcher has not been paid these five months. But don’t look 
glum, Martha! . . . Shall I tell you what I have made up my mind 
to do ?’ 

“*¢ Carry a plate round the mess-room, mamma, when they are all 
assembled, perhaps,’ replied the lively young lady; ‘ and if you asked for 
aid for the sake of our bright eyes, it is likely enough you might get 
something ; but if it is not that, what is it, mother ?’ 

“*Why, I will walk over to Compton Bassett, Martha, and ask the 
ram’s horn, your aunt, for five pounds outright, and tell her into the 
bargain what it is for, and, stingy and skin-flint as she is, I can’t say that 
I shall be much surprised if she gives it; for she is as proud as she’s ugly; 
and it won’t be difficult to make her see, this time, that [ am asking more 
for credit’s sake than for pleasure.’ 

“«* Go, mother, by all means,’ replied the young lady with a sneer, 
that seemed to indicate despair of any aid from Miss Betsy. ‘All I know 
is, that she never gave me any thing since I was born but a Bible and 
Prayer-book, and it don’t strike me as very likely she’ll begin now. Set 
off, however, by all manner of means; and if you come back empty- 
handed, I’ll tell you what my scheme shall be.’ ” 


The next refers to a later period when Martha is no longer a 
Miss ; no, not even a wife, but a brisk husband-hunting widow. 


* Arrived at Cheltenham, Mrs. Barnaby set about the business of find- 
ing a domicile with much more confidence and savoir faire than hereto- 
fore. A very few inquiries made her decide upon choosing to place her- 
self at a boarding-house; and though the price rather startled her, she 
not only selected the dearest, but indulged in the expensive luxury of a 
handsome private sitting-room. ‘I know what I amabout,’ thought she ; 
‘faint heart never won fair lady, and sparing hand never won gay gen- 
tleman.’ It was upon the same principle that, within three days after her 
arrival, she had found a tiger, and got his dress (resplendent with but- 
tons from top to toe) sent home to her private apartments, and likewise 
that she had determined to enter her name as a subscriber at the pump- 
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room. The day after all this was completed, was the first upon which 
she accounted her Cheltenham existence to begin; and having informed 
herself of the proper hours and fitting costume for each of the various 
stated times of appearing at the different points of reunion, she desired 
Agnes carefully to brush the dust from her immortal black crape bonnet, 
and with her own features sheltered by patlle de fantatsie, straw-coloured 
ribands, and Brussells lace, she set forth, leaning on the arm of her niece, 
and followed by her tiger and parasol, to take her first draught at the 
spring, at eight o’clock in the morning. Her spirits rose as she ap- 
proached the fount on perceiving the throng of laughing, gay, and gos- 
siping invalids that bon-ton and bile had brought together; and when she 
held out her hand to receive the glass, she had more the air of a full- 
grown Bacchante, celebrating the rites of Bacchus, than a votary at the 
shrine of Hygeia. But no sooner had the health-restoring but nauseous 
beverage touched her lips, or rather her palate, than, making a horrible 
grimace, she set down the glass on the marble slab, and puslied it from 
her with very visible symptoms of disgust.” 


Mr. James, the author of the “ Huguenot” must, judging from 
the number and variety of his books, be a ready as well as a most 
industrious writer. Some of them indeed exhibit strongly the 
blemishes of haste, one of these being quantity instead of digested 
quality. But in the present instance he has obviously been at pains 
in the selection of his materials, and careful, nay fastidious, in the 
serving of them up. This may be accounted for by the fact that his 
elaborate history of the times of Louis the Fourteenth, and his life 
of that monarch, have made him quite familiar with all that bears 
on the theme of the present production, and provided him with such 
a minute and accurate knowledge of the persecutions of the Hugue- 
nots, the intrigues of the court, and the character of the men that 
figured at that eventful era, as required little more than the labour 
of arrangement and the art necessary in combination. 

Besides, the subject chosen by him is evidently one of which he 
has been enamoured ; and hence his earnestness and the historical 
dignity of his manner. But hence too, we presume, the heaviness, 
the want of playfulness, which characterise the performance. He 
has been called the successor of Scott ; but though equalling that 
romancist, perhaps, in regard to an acquaintance with the annals and 
the manners of the times selected for illustration, he neither seems 
to possess such a variety of information, nor the natural power of 
the magician of the North, of throwing everything he touched 
into picturesque forms, nor of so fusing in his mind history 
and fiction, as to render the whole to appear consistent, compatible, 
and reciprocally illustrative. But we shall not extend this paper, 
already so protracted, beyond the space which an extract from the 
second work at its head will occupy. The passage refers to the in- 
terruption and assault made upon a field-meeting, of Covenanter- 
fashion, by a party of dragoons; and our readers will naturally 
compare the descriptions with scenes in Old Mortality, and mark 
the differences :— 
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‘ The words of the preacher were poured forth rather than spoken. It 
seemed less like eloquence than like inspiration. His full, round, clear 
voice was heard through every part of his large auditory; not a word was 
lost, not a tone was indistinct, and the people listened with that deep stern 
silence which causes a general rustle, like the sighing of the wind, to take 
place through the multitude when he paused for a moment in his discourse, 
and every one drew deep the long-suppressed breath. — 

*‘ In the same strain, and with the same powers of voice and gesture, 
Claude De |’Estang was going on with his sermon, when some sounds were 
heard at the further part of the crowd, towards the spot where the scene was 
sheltered by the stunted wood we have mentioned. As those sounds were 
scarcely sufficient to give any interruption to the minister, being merely 
those apparently of some other persons arriving, the Count De Morseiul, 
and almost every one on that side of the preacher, remained gazing upon 
him as he went on with the same energy, and did not turn their heads to 
see what occasioned the noise. 

** Those, however, who were on the opposite side, and who, when 
looking towards the minister, had at the same time in view the spot from 
which the sounds proceeded, were seen to gaze sternly from time to time 
in that direction ; and once or twice, notwithstanding the solemn words 
they heard, stooped down their heads together, and spoke in whispering 
consultation. ‘These appearances at length induced the Count De Mor- 
seiul to turn his eyes that way; when he beheld a sight which at once 
made his blood boil, but made him thankful also that he had come in such 
guise as even to act as a restraint upon himself, having no arms of any 
kind upon him. 

“ At the skirt of the crowd were collected a party of eighteen or twenty 
dragoons, who were forcing their horses slowly in amongst the people, 
who drew back, and gazed upon them with looks of stern determined 
hatred. The purpose of the soldiers, indeed, seemed, to be simply to 
insult and to annoy, for they did not proceed to any overt act of violence, 
and were so far separated from each other, in a disorderly manner, that it 
could only be supposed they came thither to find themselves sport, rather 
than to disperse the congregation by any lawful authority. The foremost 
of the whole party was the young Marquis De Hericourt, and Albert of 
Morseiul conceived, perhaps not unreasonably, that there might be some 
intention of giving him personal annoyance at the bottom of that young 
officer’s conduct. 

“ Distinguished from the rest of the people by his dress, the Count was 
very plainly to be seen from the spot where De Hericourt was; and the 
young dragoon slowly made his way towards him through the press, 
looking at the people on either side with but ill-concealed signs of con- 
tempt upon his countenance. 

« The Count determined, as far as possible, to set an example of pati- 
ence ; and when the rash youth came close up to him, saying aloud, ‘ Ha, 
Monsieur De Morseiul, a lucky opportunity! I have long wished to hear 
a préche,’ the Count merely raised his hand as a sign for the young man 
to keep silencé, and pointed with his right hand to the pastor, who, with 
an undisturbed demeanour and steady voice, pursued his sermon as if not 
the slightest interruption had occurred, although the young dragoon on 
horseback, in the midst of his people, was at that moment before him.” 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—The Poetical. Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 

Mrs. SHELLEY. Vol.I. London: Moxon. 1889. 
A New, uniform, and elegant edition of Shelley’s works, exhibiting Mr. 
Moxon’s taste and spirit in all that regards a publisher’s department, with 
notes by one so competent as the editress, will be cordially welcomed by 
all who can appreciate true poetry. Shelley was unquestionably one of the 
greatest poets of modern times, and a genius of the most extraordinary 
character. He was constitutionally eccentric and wonderfully sensitive, 
and by temperament such a visionary that nothing more was needed than 
the opposition he encountered in various ways, and the anxieties thrust 
upon or incurred by him, to carry him to the verge of poetic insanity. Hence 
his opinions about existing institutions, received creeds, and human nature, 
were so wild and fanciful, that the world’s censure reached even the beauti- 
ful and exquisite inspirations and unsurpassed creations of the muse. The 
editress of his works, however, of which the present volume is the commence- 
ment, will do much to correct and to modify the public judgment in re- 
gard both to the life and writings of the poet, and to popularize many of 
the effusions of such a gifted son of song. 

Among Mrs. Shelley's notes, a number, if we are to judge from the 
specimen before us, will be biographical; but she appears to have made up 
her mind to avoid a connected memoir. She says, ‘* This is not the time 
to relate the truth; and I should reject any colouring of the truth.” Still, 
in allusion to circumstances in the poet's life, she declares that ‘*‘ No account 
has ever been given at all approaching reality in their details, either as re- 
gards himself or others, nor shall I further allude to them than to remark, 
that the errors of action committed by a man as noble and generous as 
Shelley, may, as far as he only is concerned, be fearlessly avowed, by those 
who loved him, in the firm conviction that were they judged impartially, 
his character would stand in fairer and brighter light than that of any con- 
temporary.” 

Now this is not letting us know anything more than that Mrs. Shelley’s 
partiality and tender recollections are enduring and strong. We admit, 
however, that the character and life of the young man she so affection- 
ately remembers, was amiable, deeply interesting, and his entire carreer 
such as must in future enlist the sympathies of all who make themselves 
acquainted with his writings and his life in his behalf. 

The two following specimens of notes are much more precise than what 
we have already quoted. The first throws some light upon Shelley’s studies, 
powers, habits, and sensitiveness :— 





‘He had considered at one time whether he should dedicate himself to 
poetry or metaphysics, and resolving on the former, he educated himself 
for it, discarding, in a great measure, his philosophical pursuits, and 
engaging himself in the study of the poets of Greece, Italy, and England. 
To these may be added a constant perusal of portions of the Old Testament 
—-the Psalms, the book of Job, the Prophet Isaiah, and others, the sublime 
poetry of which filled him with delight. 

‘As a poet, his intellect and compositions were powerfully influenced 
by exterior circumstances, and especially by his place of abode. He was 
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very fond of travelling, and ill health increased this restlessness. The 
sufferings occasioned by a cold English winter made him pine, especially 
when our colder spring arrived, for a more genial climate. In 1816 he 
again visited Switzerland, and rented a house on the banks of the lake of 
Geneva; and many a day, in cloud or sunshine, was passed alone in his 
boat—sailing asthe wind listed or wettering on the calm waters. The 
majestic aspect of nature ministered such thoughts as he afterwards 
enwove in verse. His lines on the ‘ Bridge of the Arve,’ and his ‘ Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty,’ were written at this time. Perhaps for a period 
his genius was checked by associations with another poet, whose nature 
was utterly dissimilar to his own, yet who, in the poem he wrote at that 
time, gave tokens that he shared for a period the more abstract and ethe- 
realised inspiration of Shelley. The saddest events awaited his return to 
England.” 

We are told that in the spring of 1815, an eminent physician pronounced 
that he was dying rapidly of a consumption; that abscesses were formed 
on his lungs, and that he suffered acute spasms. Suddenly a complete 
‘change took place, and every symptom of pulmonary disease vanished. 
These alternations could not but work strongly upon nerves that were 
naturally so fine. But we haste to the second passage alluded to before, 
which contains a sad retrospect. Whocan read these words, ‘“ I have lived 
to be older than my father,”’ without experiencing tender regret and intense 
sympathy ? ) 

“ He had not completed his nine-and-twentieth year when he died. The 
calm of middle life did not add the seal of the virtues which adorn maturity 
to those generated by the vehement spirit of youth. Through life also he 
was a martyr to ill health, and constant pain wound up his nerves to a 
pitch of susceptibility that rendered his views of life different from those 
of a manin the enjoyment of healthy sensations. Perfectly gentle and 
forbearing in manner, he suffered a good deal of internal irritability, or 
rather excitement, and his fortitude to bear was almost always on the 
stretch. And thus, during ashort life, he had gone through more experience 
of sensation than many whose existence is protracted. ‘ If I die to-morrow,’ 
he said, on the eve of his anticipated death, ‘I have lived to be older 
than my father.’ The weight of thought and feeling burdened him heavily ; 
you read his sufferings in his attenuated frame, while you perceived the 
mastery he held over them in his animated countenance and brilliant 
eyes.” 

The poems contained in the present volume are three in number, and are, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of Shelley’s works, not merely extraordinary 
as compositions that were chiefly produced before the writer could be 
called a man in regard to years, but as a record of the poet’s early fancies 
and opinions. The pieces are Queen Mab; Alastor, or the Spirit of Soli- 
tude; and The Revolt of Islam. The first, not merely as it came from the 
hands of the author,but as given in the edition now under consideration, 
requires that we say a few words about it. 

It is well known that Queen Mab, which was never published by Shelley, 
but only printed forprivate distribution, contained some of the most startling 
dogmas of atheism, while the sentiments upon several other topics were 
frequently most objectionable and dangerous. Now the editress has purged 
the poem of the most offensive parts, stating that were the poem in manu- 
script, “ even less might be given;” adding that—* as it is, such portions 
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are omitted as support, in intemperate language, opinions to which at that 
age (eighteen) he was passionately attached.” This liberty, we are given 
to understand, has been used after mature reflection ; but though mature on 
the part of Mrs. Shelley, we are not prepared to add that it has been sound or 
judicious. 

; One benefit which the world derives from the works or the recorded life 
of any extraordinary man, is that it may obtain a thorough and correct view 
of his nature, attainments, and opinions ; and of the history of his changes, 
or of his confirmations. Now, how can one come at a correct notion of 
Shelley’s history, if one of his most characteristic and complete productions 
is dismembered, garbled, and its distinctive form and spiritmarred? This is 
infact nothing but a falsification of the history of his mind; while it is play- 
ing fast and loose with the public. It would have been better to have 
repressed the poem, we think, altogether; although, it appears to us, that 
the best way would have been to publish it entire, had it been for no other 
reason than that the tendency and scepticism of the poem might at once 
be fully perceived in all their avowed force, and not left to lurk in parts, 
which are even as the piece stands numerous; the charms of poetry, and 
the intangible dreams of the mystic, only serving to make the evil the more 
subtle. 

Such is our view of the matter. Still we are bound to suppose that 
motives and delicacies might weigh with Mrs. Shelley, which would not 
have been felt by another editor. We therefore conclude with a specimen, 
which, while powerful and characteristic, cannot, except in regard to its 
gloom, be called objectionable, or said to be opposed to many sad instances. 
Part of the extract might have been adopted by Mr. Fox as a motto to 
his lecture on the ‘‘ Morality of Poverty,” reviewed in a preceding article. 
Neither is the first portion of the indignant burst without many illus- 
trations :— 

“ And statesmen boast 
Of wealth! The wordy eloquence, that lives . 
After the ruin of their hearts, can gild 
The bitter poison of a nation’s wo— 
Can turn the worship of the servile mob 
To their corrupt and glaring idol Fame, 
From Virtue, trampled by its iron tread, 
Although its dazzling pedestal be raised 
Amid the horrors of a limb-strewn field, 
With desolated dwellings smoking round. 
The man of ease, who, by his warm fire-side, 
To deeds of charitable intercourse 
And bare fulfilment of the common laws 
Of decency and prejudice, confines 
The struggling nature of his human heart, 
Is duped by their cold sophistry ; he sheds 
A passing tear perchance upon the wreck 
Of earthly peace, when near his dwelling’s door 
The frightful waves are driven—when his son 
Is murdered by the tyrant, or religion 
Drives his wife raving mad. But the poor man, 
Whose life is misery, and fear, and care; 
Whom the morn wakens but to fruitless toil ; 
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Who ever hears his famished offspring’s scream, 
Whom their pale mother’s uncomplaining gaze 
For ever meets, and the proud rich man’s eye, 
Flashing command, and the heart-breaking seene 
Of thousands like himself,—he little heeds 

The rhetoric of tyranny; his hate 

Is quenchless as his wrongs; he laughs to scorn 
The vain and bitter mockery of words, 

Feeling the horror of the tyrant’s deeds, 

And unrestrained, but by the arm of power, 
That knows and dreads his enmity.” 


The present edition is to extend to four volumes, got up in a style 
fully equal, in every external particular, to the handsome reprints that have 
lately become so numerous of our principal modern poets. The interest 
which Shelley’s peculiar personal history, together with the melody of his 
verse and the splendour of his descriptions will beget, cannot fail to elevate 


the work to a station where Byron, Southey, and Wordsworths volumes 
constantly meet the eye. 





Art. XIII.—The New Army List. By H. G. Hart, Lieut., 49th Regt. 
London: Smith and Elder. 

Wecannot more succinctly or accurately describe this new and improved 
Army List than by quoting its title at length, which states that it ex- 
hibits “ the rank, standing, and various services of every officer in the 
army on half-pay, including the Ordnance and Royal Marines ; distin- 
guishing those who have served in the Peninsula, who were at Waterloo, 
who have received medals and other distinctions, and who have been 
wounded, and in what actions; with the period of service both on full and 
half-pay: giving alsu the date of every officer’s commission, and dis- 
tinguishing those cbtained by purchase.” The biographical professional 
sketches, in the form of notes, of those who have distinguished them- 
selves in the service, are numerous and interesting. 


Art. XIV.—The Boy’s Country-Book. Edited by Witt1am Howirt. 
London: Longman. 1839. 

Tue title further says—‘‘ Being the Real Life of a Country Boy, written 
by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits of 
Children in the Country.” There is not in all England a more competent 
editor for such an autobiography as this than the Author of ‘‘ The Book 
of the Seasons ;” nor are we aware that any other “ Real Life of a Coun- 
try Boy”’ could ever have been more naturally, spiritedly, and heartily 
described. We see him in every passage and in every scene; we actually 
hear him, or feel as if we did, telling his story to a loved companion of 
kindred disposition. Nor is there anything puerile in the work, meaning 
thereby, that which is weak, ridiculous, or valueless. ‘The autobiogra- 
pher is a manly boy; fond and full of enjoyment, with healthy and adven- 
turous sympathies, and largely endowed with sound sense, suitable infor- 
mation, and stores of anecdote. Every boy in the British empire should 
have a copy of this Book; and no one who delights in its pages can be a 
bad boy; while not to be delighted seems an impossibility. The wood- 
cuts are of themselves pleasurable and instructive things. 
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Art. XV.—A Letter to the Earl of Durham on Reform in Parlia- 
ment, by paying the Elected. By Marveut Repivivus. London: 
Sherwood and Co. 

In his argument, although he avows that he is a Radical, the author takes 

care to keep clear of what he calls the * Fire and Faggot Squad,” viz., 

Oastler, Stephens, O’Connor, &c. He contends, however, that the poli- 

tical claims put forward in the National Petition of the Chartists cannot 

be stigmatized as unconstitutional, particularly insisting on the supposed 
necessity of the elected being paid in Andrew Marvell fashion; but the 
resuscitated statesman and patriot is not always courteous and temperate. 





Art. XVI.—The Rev. Dr. Pye Smith and the New Poor Law. By 
Samus. Roperts. London: Whittaker. 

On taking up this closely printed pamphlet, we weie ata loss to conceive 
how the Rev. Doctor could be dragged into the Poor Law question ; nor 
after going through its raving contents have we either found rhyme or 
reason for the proceeding. Mr. Roberts neither knows when to stop, nor 
does he appear to understand that numberless repetitions of the same 
words, these being uniformly either declamatory assertions, outrageously 
abusive personalities, or uncalled fur, out-of-the-place, and therefore pro- 
fane insertions of the most solemn passages and denunciations in Scrip- 
ture. In support of our statement let us just string together a few senten- 
ces taken at random; and we assure our readers that they will find nothing 
better in the production, should they have a mind to peruse it. 

“Is it possible,” he asks, “ that any man of plain, good, common sense, 
can fail to perceive that two millions a year, taken from the poor and given 
to the rich, to say nothing of its inhumanity—is not enriching the State ?” 
Mr. R. never thinks of better argument than that of begging the question 
or reiterating his tpse dizit. Many of his alleged facts require proof; still 
more of them involve absurdities,or are contrary to reason and truth. But 
the occasion does not require anything more than to let him be heard out 
of his own mouth. He says, ** The cruel, unjust, unfeeling oppressor can- 
not be a Christian—he is even unworthy of the name of man—yet to this 
base character have the powerful agents of Mammon (the promoters and 
defenders of the measures are scores of times so called,) brought the 
majority of the middle classes of the once free, high-minded inhabitants of 
this country. They bave been brought by them to fly in the face of God 
—to set at nought the life, the death, and the precepts of their Redeemer, 
in order to cully favour with the agents of Satan, and to batten on the 
spoils of the poor—who are perishing by thousands for want of food—and 
not only to risk, but, as far as depends on them to insure, their eternal con- 
demnation.”” “ This kingdom has once before been governed by a Virgin 
Queen, and the nation prospered; but she had men—(the italics are not of 
our making) nay she had wise men for her ministers. She had a Burleigh, 
and he was himself a host. We have again a Virgin Queen—alas, for her 
and us she has no Burleigh. She has a host of Ministers, but all of them 
united would not make a Burleigh. Burleigh’s dog would have lifted his 
leg against the best of them. Alas, for poor young Victoria ! alas, too, for 
poor old England!” In a note to this eloquent and delicate passage, it ie 
asked, ‘‘ What is her Prime Ministers ?—What the Keeper of her Cop 
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science '—What the Lords of her Bedchamber?’’ What asly and ele- 
gant humourist! Mr. Roberts, you will be the death of us, as well as of 
her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Again,—‘‘ What will the Judge say at that awful day to these men ?” 
The clergy who have favoured the New Poor Law are meant. ‘ He will 
say—‘ Depart from me, to your deserved imprisonment—for in the day 
when your services were wanted, I knew you not. I and my army (Mr. 
R. no doubt looks upon himself as one of the most valiant of the soldiers, ) 
fought for the poor, and ye knew it—but ye went over to the ranks of the 
enemy.” ‘* Our House of Commons is corrupted to the core by mercenary 
members.” ‘ Britons are now slaves. Slaves to those who are themselves 
slaves to despotic tyrants”—Melbourne and Co. of course. But the Tories 
are even declared by this judicious and temperate authority to be in many 
cases worse than the Whigs; and he assures us he does not know above 
three in either house of Parliament that is honest. But enough of such 
nonsense. Certainly no sane impugner or objector to the law in question 
will long for this champion’s coadjutorship ; but some, if they read his pam- 
phlet or our extracts from it, may happen to ask, what is the man’s par- 
ticular ailment, what its cause or source? We opine that a circumstance 
mentioned in the Introduction may throw some light on the subject. We 
are there told that he once held the office of Overseer of the Poor of Shef. 
field ; and he adds, that his ‘attention was then called in an especial 
manner to the subject of our Good Old Poor Laws.”’ Gentle reader, sup- 
posest thou that Mr. R. is now in office? There’s the rub. We ought to 
state that Mr. R. announces himself as having been the author of several 
works. Oh, this accounts for his fine writing, and that peculiar shill 
which he evinces in setting before the public the results of his matured 
opinions. 


Art. XVII.—Biographical Sketch of Thomas Clarkson. By T. Tay- 
tor. London: Rickerby. 1839. 

Tue relative merits of the subject of this memoir and of Wilberforce in 
regard to the Abvulition of the slave-trade and slavery, which have lately 
been largely and loudly discussed, it will readily be supposed, occupy a 
great proportion of the publication. We do not enter into the matters 
about which there has been so much painful dispute. It is but just to 
state, however, that the Sketch contains a clear and rapid account of the 
Abolition with which Clarkson’s history is inseparably connected. The 
portrait which embellishes the work, commands our veneration; and it 
must be true to the original, for it is full of life. 











Art. XVIII.—The Grammar of Law. Bya Barrister. London: 

Rickerby. 1839. ' 
Tuis Grammar professes to contain the First Principles of Natural, Reli- 
gious, Political, and Civil Law ; together with a Synopsis of the Common 
and Statute Law. To which is added, the Royal Prerogatives, and an 
explanation of Law Terms in general use. It is a work in which a vast 
deal is concisely and perspicuously explained. The parts which more 
particularly concern English Law are excellent. Altogether it is a work 
of great merit and calculated to teach, not drily or disagreeably, very much 
that is indispensable ! 
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Art. XI1X.—The Last of the Plantagenets. 3rd Edition. 
'ue quaint but engaging form and style in which this historical narra- 
tive of some of the public events as well as domestic and ecclesiastical 
manners, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, sets before the reader 
the results of much curious antiquarian research, has already placed it 
beyond the pale of criticism, and rendered it quite independent of any 
thing we can say either for or against it. 





Ant. XX.—Ignatta, and other Poems. By Mary Ann Browne. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1839. 
Tuis lady has deservedly become a favourite with the readers of poetry. 
Comparatively few of the tuneful tribe of either sex, that have come 
before the public lately, can, like her, point to a second edition of more 
than one effort of the kind. We predict that the present volume will not 
be less heartily welcomed. It contains much of tender and elegant poetry. 
Ignatia’s tale is touching in the extreme. Some of the smaller pieces are 
more vigorous. The whole are manifestly the offspring of an exalted 
and a refined nature; of one who regards the good and beautiful with 


intense and habitual affection. 





Art. XXI.—Minstrel Melodies. Being a Collection of Songs. By the 
Author of “ Field Flowers,” &c. London: Longman. 1839. 
HERE are songs on all sorts of subjects. Conviviality, sentimentality, 
plaintive and cheerful themes, patriotism, loyalty and love, each and all 
receiving the author’s homage. We have not discovered much originality 
either in subject or treatment; yet, for the most part, the effusions are 
above mediocrity, and never below that level. We opine that these verses 
are happily cast for bond fide singing, and that those who are skilled in 
this accomplishment—playful warblers—will find a rich mine in the col- 
lection whenever they have a desire for a new marrying of kindred arts. 





Art. XXII —Sixteen Select Idyls of Theocritus. By D. B. Hicxte, 
LL.D. London: Longman. 1839. 

Turse choice pieces are given as chiefly found in the text of Meineke. A 

copious variety of English Explanatory Notes, well-arranged indexes, and 

an introductory view of the author’s genius and excellences, will recom- 

mend this edition to advanced students as well as to tyros. The volume is 


handsomely got up. 





Art. XXIII.—The Lady and the Saints. In Three Cantos. With 
Vignettes, designed by R. Crurxsuanxs. London: Bull. 1839. 
A raiture; and what else can be confidently expected of any one who 
essays to imitate ‘* Hudibras?” We do not think that even a shred of the 
mantle of Butler has descended upon the present author. The attempt is 
to expose the ignorance and fanaticism of certain sects who arrogate to 
themselves, if not the term, at least the character of Saints exclusively ; 
but the story is stupid and badly conducted—the humour is extremely small 


—and the versification is feeble and faulty. 
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Art. XXIV.—The Colonies of the British Empire. By Montcomery 
Martin. London: Allen and Co. 1839. 

Ir is impossible to do anything like justice to this vast treasury of facts 
and knowledge by a short notice, unless we present the concise summar 
of its contents. Well then, it comprises the Statistics of the Colonies of 
the British Empire in the West Indies, South America, North America, 
Asia, Australasia, Africa, and Europe. These statistics give the area, 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, shipping, Custom-duties, popula- 
tion, education, religion, crime, government, finances, laws, military 
defence, cultivated and waste lands, emigration, rates of wages, prices of 
provision, banks, coins, staple products, stock, moveable and immoveable 
property, public companies, &c. of each colony; with the charters and 
engraved seals; from the- official records of the Colonial Office; with 
maps, &c. After this enumeration one cannot wonder that this royal 
octavo volume should extend to above six hundred double-columned 
pages, and above three hundred more as an Appendix. But the wonder 
is that any one man should have had courage to undertake and a capacity 
or the means to produce the valuable work here completed. Itis, in fact, 
a perfect library of our colonial history and condition ; and never could 
have appeared so seasonably as at present. The maps, plans, and other 
engraved articles, will command particular attention; and some of them, 
the first map, for example, on which the British possessions are distinc- 
tively coloured, will fill the heart of every man with throbbings of various 
kinds, if he be capable of earnest contemplation and reflection. 


Art. XXV.—Stale Trials: Specimen of a New Edition. By N. T. 
Mo1e, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Special Pleader. London: Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 1839. 

Sprecia, Pleading, indeed, and enough of horrors to satisfy the lovers of 
the most harrowing excitement. There are three trials, viz., those of 
Anne Ayliffe, for Heresy; Sir William Stanley, for High Treason; and 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. This same new edition is rather a ponderous 
affair; for the metre, together with the notes which are curious and 
afford proofs of extensive reading of a particular sort, fills an octavo of 
some four hundred pages. We must not withhold from Mr. Moile the 
praise of very considerable cleverness, and of a command of ideas; but 
we do not think that his method of introducing State Trials as a subject 
for poetic embellishment or enforcement, is indicative of a fine poetic 
temperament. 














Art. XXVI.—Vegetable Organography : or an Analytical Description 
of the Organs of Plants. Part I. By M. De Cannotix. Trans- 
lated by Hovenron Kinepon. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 
1839. 

Tus edition of one of its celebrated author’s most valuable elementary 
works, cannot fail to prove acceptable and highly useful to the English 
student of Botany. ‘The part before us is vigorously translated ; it is got 
up in a handsome style, and contains a satisfactory specimen of the plates 
which are to illustrate the minute parts of vegetable anatomy. When 
completed it will form two handsome octavo volumes. We are glad to 
learn that it is to be followed by a translation of the same author’s work 
on Vegetable Physiology. 
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Art. XXVII.—The Deluge: a Drama, in Twelve Scenes. By J. E. 


Reape, Esq.,” Author of ** Italy,” &c. London: Saunders and Otley. 
1839. 


Tis is a poem thrown into a dramatic form, rather than that the transi- 
tions in the dialogue, or that the variety and character of the incidents, are 
dramatic. There is not much of a story, or rather that story will not ex- 
cite much sympathy inthe human bosom. Mr. Reade’s genius, and the 
manner in which he has cultivated his poetic powers, we take to be differ- 
ent from what are required to the production of an effective and stirring 
drama, even although he, were to confine himself to human feeling, action, 
and passion. His poems are for the closet; the intensity of his conceptions, 
the beauty of his imaginings, the polish of his diction, the accuracy and music 
of his verse, all of which are remarkable, being for the serene, the medita- 
tive, the philosophic mind. 

We know that it has been objected to Mr. Reade, that he is rathera 
dealer in other people’s wealth than acoiner. But it appears to us that 
this opinion has arisen more from the fact of his choosing themes which 
Byron and others have identified with their names, than from palpable 
imitations of treatment, or plagiarisms of thought. It is true that from be- 
ing professedly an enthusiastic and most assiduous student of poetry, as 
well as constant wooer of the muse, according as the goddess has implanted 
her inspiration in his own bosom, there is much risk of bestowing his own 
dress upon what some of the princes among his predecessors have fore- 
stalled. But let us not be unjust as well as ungenerous to one, who, un- 
like the vast majority of recent and contemporaneous writers of verse, does 
not come before the public without anything like adequate preparation, with 
no exalted idea of the requirements, the province, the power of poetry. 

We no not see that we could do any measure of justice to Mr. Reade 
by such garbled extracts as we have room for. Indeed ‘The Deluge 1s 
a work that to be appreciated must be wholly read and digested. It is no 
sing-song common- place piece, that may be gauged by quoting an isolated 
passage or two. Instead of specimens we shall merely glance at the out- 
line of the tale; leaving it to our readers to test our few observations by 
a perusal for themselves, which will amply repay them, both as respects 
the poetry and the moral. | 

Moses has said that “ The sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they chose.” 
Following up the idea which some commentators have maintained, Mr. 
Reade has betaken himself to the period of the Deluge, and introduced 
Irad one of the sons of Noah, and Astarte of the race of Cain, of whom 
Irad is deeply enamoured. But the Angel Oraziel, after many struggles 
of her affection towards the son of Noah who most constantly and tenderly 
continues to love the lady, becomes the accepted lover. The Deluge is 
at hand, according to poetic justice; the angel is summoned to heaven; 
Irad accompanies the Patriarch to the Ark; and the descendant of Cain 
meets with the reward which awaits the doomed and the false. 

Before closing this hasty notice, we ought to mention that Mr. Reade 
States in an advextisement, that ‘“* The Deluge” was written previous to 
the publication of Byron’s ‘‘ Cain” and Moore’s “ Loves of the Angels;” 
confirming our views in regard to his alleged plagiarisms and imitations. 
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Art. XXVIII.—Archbishop Leighton’s Theological Lectures. London: 

Ward and Co. 1839. 
Tue rivalry which now exists in furnishing reprints of standard works in 
every department of knowledge and taste, is one of the most welcome 
signs of the times, and promises to work a mighty change among classes 
who hitherto have been debarred from cultivating an acquaintance with 
the master-spirits of our country. Here we have, price sixteen-pence, 
Leighton’s Theological Lectures, without abridgment, in medium octavo, 
and neatly, nay elegantly got up, forming part of a series that is to pass 
under the title of ‘‘ Ward’s Library of Standard Divinity.” The enter. 
prize is of that important nature, not merely in a literary, but in a reli- 
gious sense, that we shall quote the publisher’s announcement in regard 
to it. 

It is their intention they say, “to present in this Series, in an elegant, 
and correct, and cheap form, the choicest productions of the Howes, the 
Halls, the Taylors, the Owens, the Flavels, and the Bunyans, as well as 
many works of a more modern date, of the same general character. Each 
work selected for publication will be complete in itself, printed with the 
utmost care, from the most correct editions, without alteration or abridg. 
ment, in an elegant and uniform style, so that any selection from the 
whole may be bound together at the option of the purchaser. The fre- 
quency of publication will be determined by the extent of support, the 
series may enjoy, and by the care requisite to produce each successive 
work in the most correct style.” 

The present Lectures are to be succeeded by Howe's “ Redeemer’s 
Tears wept over Lost Souls,” price One Shilling; and Brook’s * Un- 
searchable Riches of Christ,” reprinted from the edition of 1671. We 
cannot for a moment suppose that the demand for such invaluable trea- 
sures, to which such easy access is thus to be afforded, will be otherwise 
than immense not only in this country but in America, and wherever the 
English language is understood. 





Art. XXIX.—Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack for 1839. 
For a long series of years this has been by far the best Almanack that 
we ever saw or heard of. Year after year it is improved; for, con- 
tinuining the property of the same parties, alterations and amendments 
can be introduced with comparatively little trouble, and at an expense that 
effects them but slightly. Hence the comprehensiveness, the excellence, 
and the cheapness of this most useful and entertaining of all Annuals. 





Art, XXX.—Sketches and Essays. By W. Hazuirt, now first collected 
by his Son. London: Templeman. 1839. 
Hazuirt’s peculiarities are more boldly developed in some of these papers 
than in any of his compositions that have ever been before published. 
They first appeared in certain periodicals, where they failed not to shine, 
though sometimes as erratic lights. We heartily welcome them in this 
new and handsome form, and as a portion of a singularly original writer’s 
complete works. They in fact contain very many singularities in which 


real genius and tender or lofty sentiment are the distinguishing quali- 
ties, 
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, Art. XXXI. 
1. The Life and Character of St. John, the Evangelist and Apostle. By 
F. A. Krummacher, D.D. Edinburgh: Clark. 1839. 

2. The Student’s Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts. No. XXXI. 
Philosophical Series. Vol.I. PartI. Edinburgh: Clark. 1839. 
Tue author of the Life and Character of St. John, a translation of which 
is before us, ranks among the very first of the German divines. It is good 
for the English mind to be seasoned and made acquainted with foreign 
riches, In the second work we have Jouffroy’s Philosophical Essays ; the 
spirited and enlightened publisher having for years been regularly bring- 
ing within the reach of all students, many of the most valuable yet rare 
or generally forgotten tracts and gems to which modern times, both at 

home and abroad, have given birth. 





Art. XXXII.—Selma. A Tale of the Sizth Crusade. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1839. 

Tne author of this volume calls it a “novel in rhyme,” and intimates 
that it was written during a period when indisposition prevented him 
from pursuing more grave or mighty affairs. ‘There is spirit and vivid- 
ness in many parts of the Tale, but we question if either the theme, 
the style, or the rhyme would have been thought of by the author, even 
although he had beat about anxiously for something to beguile time and 
remove the sense of pain or dreariness, if he had never read Sir Walter’s 
poems in prose and verse. 





Art. XXXIII.—Rollo at Play; or, Safe Amusements. By the Rev. 

JacosB Asport, of Boston, Massachusetts. 
A uTTLE work full of stories to interest and instruct children, naturally 
and sweetly told. The author, of course, draws his materials and frames 
his pictures in accordance with the tastes and juvenile sports prevalent in 
his own country; and hence, a striking illustration of national manners, 
and of such as are characteristic of the peculiar circumstances of the 
United States of America arises, that deserves the attention of persons of 
mature years and philosophic minds. 





———___ ———_— 


ArT. XXXIV.—Scenes at Homeand Abroad. ByHersert Byne HAtt. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 

A votume of delightful tales and sketches, several of which have been 

much admired as they appeared in periodicals, and all of them worthy of 

being published in a form that will ensure for the collection a more last- 

ing consideration than the ephemeral nature of periodical publications 

can command. 





Art. XXXV.— The Popular Cyclopedia. Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 
1839. 

Tue Second Part of Volume Sixth of this admirable and excellently 

edited work. It carries us from “ Sun Dial” to “ Wavre,” and therefore 

It must soon be completed. 











856 Notices. 


Art. XXXVI.—An Exposition of Quackery and I mposture in Medicine. 
With Notes, by W. Wricut, Surgeon-Aurist, &c. London: Hod. 
son. 1839. 

Dr. Caleb Ticknor o. New York is the author of this work as well as of 

the “ Philosophy of Living.” By both he has shown himself a practical 

philanthropist. The exposure of imposture and quackery in the present 
case is done with skill, smartness, and power. The Notes very con- 
siderably enhance the original value of the production. 





ee 


Art. XXXVII.—The Silurian System. By R. J. Murcuison, F. R. §, 
&c. London: Murray. 1839. 

Mr. Morcuison, who is Vice-President of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, General Secretary to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and an eminent geologist, has here given a system, “ founded on 
Geological Researches in the counties of Salop, Hereford, Radnor, Mont- 
gomery, Caermarthan, Brecon, Pembroke, Monmouth, Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, and Stafford; with Descriptions of the Coal-Fields and Overlying 
Formations.” The origin of the title of the work, and its plan may be 
gathered from the following prefatory statement :— 

‘“* Having discovered,” says Mr. Murchison, ‘‘that the region formerly 
inhabited by the Silures, celebrated in our annals for the defence of the 
great Caractacus, contained a vast and regular succession of undescribed 
deposits of a remote age, I have named them the ‘ Silurian System.’ The 
introductory chapter details the state of the subject when this inquiry com- 
menced, the origin and progress of the work, and the objects to be attained 
by its completion. The first part, embracing descriptive geology, concludes 
with a review of the most striking phenomena of the ancient epochs which 
I seek to illustrate; the second describes the fossil animals which are em- 
bedded in the strata. The map, coloured sections, and numervus woodcuts, 
mark the subdivisions of the surface and the structure of the sub-soil ; while 
the fossil animals are figured in separate plates. Finally, lest some of my 
readers should imagine, that he whose proper study is the frame-work of 
the earth, is indifferent to the beauties of its outline, I beg to offer a few 
pictorial sketches of this fine region, alike eulogised by the poet for its fer- 
tility and the valour of its people.” 

Great Britain is remarkably rich in respect of mineralogical and geologi- 
cal treasures ; and consequently since the science has begun to occupy the 
study of scientific minds, our country can boast of some of the most distin- 

ished discoverers and writers'on the subject in the world. The present 
work, the result of much laborious investigation, and previous acquirements, 
is an unusually valuable contribution. We think that the term System is 
not too strong for what is here disclosed and commented upon; the disco- 
veries and the theory being of that nature, however, as to require a close 
analysis to exhibit its beauty and impressive nature in testimony of infinite 
wisdom and power, a task which we do not attempt on this occasion. 














